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Annual Meeting 


Society of American Foresters 











Salt Lake City, Utah, September 29 - October 2, 1958 


“Multiple-Use Forestry in the Chang- 
ing West” is the theme of the 58th an- 
nual meeting, scheduled for Salt Lake 
City, September 29-30 and October 1-2. 

Co-chairmen Floyd Iverson and Reed 
W. Bailey report that preparations 
have been made for one of the most 
interesting meetings of foresters ever 
sponsored by the Society. An attend- 
ance of one thousand is expected. 

The meeting will be formally opened 
by President George A. Garratt at 
9:30 a.m., Monday, September 29. 
George V. Hjort, past chairman of 
the Intermountain Section, the host 
Section, will be chairman of the first 
general session, 

There will then follow the Society 
Affairs session, nine subject Division 
meetings, the annual dinner, and an 
all-day field trip. 

Henry J. Malsberger, vice president 
of the Society, will preside as toast- 
master at the Society’s dinner on Octo- 
ber 1, at which President Garratt will 
make two noteworthy awards. The Sir 
William Schlich memorial medal for 
distinguished service to forestry will 
be presented to an eminent American 
forester. Also to be presented will be 
the award for achievement in biologi- 
eal research leading to the advance- 
ment of forestry. 

The featured speaker at the dinner 
will be Dr. Tom Gill, executive direc- 
tor of the Charles Lathrop Pack For- 
estry Foundation and Schlich medalist 
in 1954. 

Ladies are welcome and invited. Spe- 
cial programs are being planned for 
them. Among their activities will be 
tours to the world famous copper mine 
at Bingham, Great Salt Lake, and the 
Alta winter sports area in the Wasatch 
Mountains. 








GeorGE A, GARRATT 


The Field Trip 


A field trip, for men only, will be 
made on Thursday, October 2 to the 
Davis County Experimental Water- 
shed to inspect the watershed activi- 
ties of the U.S. Forest Service and to 
see aerial forest fire fighting tactics. 
Travel will be by open trucks over 40 
miles of mountain road into high coun- 
try unsurpassed for geologic, historic, 
and scenic features. No private pas- 
senger automobiles will be permitted, 
in the interest of safety. 

A box lunch with hot and cold bever- 
ages will be served. Clothing for cool 
mountain weather will be desirable. 

The cost of the trip will be about 
$2.50. 

Those desiring to take this trip will 
be required to register for it in ad- 
vance. Note the hotel reservation form 
on page 684. 
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Schedule of Events 


Saturday, September 27 
Council of Forestry School Execu- 
tives; morning and afternoon. 


Sunday, September 28 

SAF Council; morning and after- 
noon. 

Editorial Board, JourNaL or For- 
ESTRY}; evening. 

Association of Consulting Foresters, 
open meeting; evening. (Program page 
630.) 


Monday, September 29 
Opening General Session; morning. 
Society Affairs Session; afternoon. 
Division of Education; evening. 
Division of Forest Products; eve- 

ning. 
Division of Watershed Management; 
evening. 


Tuesday, September 30 


Division of Forest Management; 
morning and afternoon. 

Division of Forest Recreation; eve- 
ning. 

Division of Forest Economies and 
Policy; evening. 

Division of Forest-Wildlife Manage- 
ment; evening. 


Wednesday, October 1 


Division of Silviculture; 
and afternoon. 

Division of Range Management; 
morning and afternoon. 

Society Dinner; evening. 


morning 


Thursday, October 2 
Field Trip to Wasatch Watershed 
Management areas; morning and after- 
noon; men only. 
Ladies’ Scenic Tour; morning and 
afternoon. 








General Meeting 

Monday morning, September 29 

George V. Hjort, Chairman 

1. Welcome by the President, George 
A. Garratt. 

2. “Management Planning for Fu- 
ture Multiple-Use Forestry on West- 
ern National Forests.” Donald E. 
Clark, U.S. Forest Service, Denver, 
Colo. 

3. “Our National Parks in the Dy- 
namie Challenge of Outdoor Recrea- 
tion.” Lemuel A. Garrison, National 
Park Service, Yellowstone Park, Wyo. 


4. “Our Citizens Among Our Trees.” | 


Fred J. Sandoz, Booth-Kelly Lumber 
Company, Springfield, Ore. 


Society Affairs Session 
Monday afternoon, September 29 
George A. Garratt, President 
Henry J. Malsberger, Vice President 
Henry Clepper, Executive Secretary 

1. Report of the President. 

2. Report of the Executive Secre- 
tary. 

3. Report of the Editor of Society 
Publications. Arthur B. Meyer. 

4. Report of the Director of the 
Study of Education in Forestry and 
Related Fields of Natural Resources 
Management. Harold G. Wilm. 

5. Report of the Editor of Forest 
Science. Stephen H. Spurr. 

6. Report of the Committee on In- 
ternational Relations. V. L. Harper. 

7. Report of the Council Committee 
on Membership. Henry J. Vaux. 

8. Report of the Committee for the 
Advancement of Forestry Education. 
Harold G. Wilm. 


Policy Issues 
William D. Hagenstein, Moderator 
Panel Diseussion of Wilderness 
Preservation. 
Panel Discussion of Aerial Spray- 
ing of Woodlands. 


Division of Education 
Monday evening, September 29 
A. Bigler Crow, Chairman 
Peter W. Fletcher, Vice Chairman 
William C. Bramble, Secretary 

Symposium: “Is a Summer Camp 
Necessary in Forestry Instruction?” 

1. “The Facts About Present Sum- 
mer Camp Requirements and Instruc- 
tion.” Paul Y. Burns, School of For- 
estry, Louisiana State University, Ba- 
ton Rouge, La. 

2. “This is the Way We Do It, and 
Why.” 





Henry J. MALSBERGER 


John W. Barrett, College of For- 
estry, State University of New York, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

Richard J. Preston, School of For- 
estry, North Carolina State College, 
Raleigh, N.C. 

Robert N. Colwell, School of Forest- 
ry, University of California, Berkeley, 
Calif. 

3. “We Don’t Require a Summer 
Camp Because .. .” W. F. MeCul- 
loch, School of Forestry, Oregon State 
College, Corvallis, Ore. 

4. Diseussion. Moderator, William 
C. Bramble, Department of Forestry 
and Conservation, Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Ind. 

5. Business session and election of 
officers. 


Division of Forest Products 


Monday evening, September 29 
Harry E. Troxell, Chairman 
Bernard M. Granum, Vice Chairman 
Rudolph Grah, Secretary 

1. “Logging Methods in High-Alti- 
tude Forests of the Central Rocky 
Mountains.” Francis R. Herman, 
Rocky Mountain Forest and Range 
Experiment Station, Fort Collins, Colo. 

2. “Logging in Recreational Areas.” 
Ralph D. Hodges, Jr., Big Bear Tim- 
ber Company, Redlands, Calif. 

3. “Automated Sawmills — The An- 
swer to the Small Log Problem.” Mil- 
ton H. Mater, Mater Machine Works, 
Ine., Corvallis, Ore. 

4, “Putting the Handicapped Spe- 
cies to Work.” Edward S. Kotok, In- 
termountain Forest and Range Experi- 
ment Station, Ogden, Utah. 
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5. “The Manufacture of Flapreg 
from Residue Wood.” John W. Tal- 
bott, Department of Forestry and 
Range Management, State College of 
Washington, Pullman, Wash. 


Division of Watershed 
Management 
Monday evening, September 29 
Peter W. Fletcher, Chairman 
Sidney Weitzman, Vice Chairman 
Jack §. Rothacher, Secretary 


1. “Watershed Management Prob- 
lems of the Intermountain West.” 


George W. Craddock, Intermountain 
Forest and Range Experiment Sta- 
tion, Ogden, Utah. 

2. “The Forest Service Soil and 
Water Management Program in the 
Intermountain Region.” L. K. Clark 
and Edward L. Noble, U. S. Forest 
Service, Ogden, Utah. 

3. “Getting a Watershed Manage- 
ment Program Started on a Munici- 
pal Watershed — The Experience of 
the City of Meridian, Mississippi.” 
Arthur W. Nelson, Jr., Champion Pa- 
per and Fibre Company, Hamilton, 
Ohio. 

4. “From Forest Influences to Ap- 
plied Watershed Management in 
Southern California.” Walter S. Hop- 
kins, California Forest and Range Ex- 
periment Station, Berkeley, Calif. 

5. “The Beaver Creek Project —A 
Pilot Test of Watershed Manage- 
ment.” Earl F. Aldon, Rocky Moun- 
tain Forest and Range Experiment 
Station, Flagstaff, Ariz. 

6. “Rainfall and Streamflow Rela- 

tionships, Salt River System, Ari- 
zona.” Lowell R. Rich, Rocky Moun- 
tain Forest and Range Experiment 
Station, Flagstaff, Ariz. 
7. “Use of a Nuclear Soil Moisture 
Meter in Evapo-transpiration Studies 
on Mountain Soils.” Richard B. Mars- 
ton, Intermountain Forest and Range 
Experiment Station, Ogden, Utah. 

8. “The Fool Creek Watershed 
Study—A Progress Report.” Bertram 
C. Goodell, Rocky Mountain Forest 
and Range Experiment Station, Fort 
Collins, Colo. 

9. “Snow in Forest Openings and 
Forest Stands.” H. W. Anderson, 
Raymond M. Rice, and Allan J. West, 
California Forest and Range Experi- 
ment Station, Berkeley, Calif. 

10. “Interception of Rainfall Under 
Nine Densities of Pole-size Ponderosa 
Pine.” Earl F. Aldon and Willie R. 
Curtis, Rocky Mountain Forest and 
Range Experiment Station, Flagstaff, 
Ariz. 

11. Business meeting. 
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Division of Forest Management 


Tuesday morning, September 30 
Walter F. McCulloch, Chairman 
Russe!l K. LeBarron, Vice Chairman 
Raymond R. Moore, Secretary 
Russell K. LeBarron, Session Chairman 

1. “Pest Action Councils, Their Ob- 
jectives and Accomplishments.” E. L. 
Kolbe, Western Pine Association, 
Portland, Ore. 

2. “Forest Insect Pest Surveys, 
Their Status and Needs.” J. W. Bong- 
berg, U.S. Forest Service, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

3. “Animal Pest Problems and What 
Needs to be Done About Them.” R. D. 
Moody, International Paper Company, 
Mobile, Ala. 

1. “Where Do We Stand Now on 
Disease Control?” R. O. Cornelius, 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Company, Ta- 
coma, Wash. 

5. “The Forest Pest Situation in the 
Intermountain Area.” D. E. Parker, 
U. S. Forest Service, Ogden, Utah. 


6. Business session. 


Tuesday afternoon, September 30 
James L. Mielke, Session Chairman 

1. “Logging — The Key to Forest 
Management.” Steele Barnett, Boise 
Caseade Corporation, U. S. Forest 
Service, Boise, Idaho. 

2. “Recent Trends in Management 
of Rocky Mountain Lodgepole Pine.” 
David Tackle, U. S. Forest Service, 
Missoula, Mont. 

3. “Forest Management Problems in 
the Engelmann Spruce-Subalpine Fir 
Forest Type.” A. L. Roe, U.S. Forest 
Service, Missoula, Mont. 

4. “Aspen Management in Utah.” 
Joel L. Frykman, U.S. Forest Service, 
Ogden, Utah. 

5. “Forest Diseases in Multiple-Use 
Management.” J. W. Kimmey, U.S. 
Forest Service, Ogden, Utah. 

6. “Management Problems in the 
Juniper-Pinyon Type.” J. Whitney 
Floyd, College of Forest, Range and 
Wildlife Management, Utah State Uni- 
versity, Logan, Utah. 


Division of Forest Economics 
and Policy 
Tuesday evening, September 30 
S. Blair Hutchinson, Chairman 
John A. Zivnuska, Vice Chairman 
Robert Keniston, Secretary 
Symposium: “Measuring the Impor- 
tance of Watersheds in our Future 
Economy.” 








Tom GILL 


1. H. R. Josephson and Ellis T. Wil- 
liams, Division of Forest Economies, 
U.S. Forest Service, Washington, D.C. 

2. Roy E. Huffman, Division of 
Agriculture, Montana State College, 
Bozeman, Mont. 

3. E. I. Kotok, Branch of Research, 
U. S. Forest Service (retired), Wal- 
nut Creek, Calif. 


Division of Forest Recreation 
Tuesday evening, September 30 
F. C. Koziol, Chairman 
F. W. Childs, Vice Chairman 
William A. Parr, Secretary 

1. “How Much Land for Forest 
Recreation?” Moderator: J. Whitney 
Floyd, College of Forest, Range and 
Wildlife Management, Utah State Uni- 
versity, Logan, Utah. 

Panel: Henry A. Harrison, Division 
of Land Use and Recreation, U. S. 
Forest Service, Washington, D. C. 

James Tyndall, Cook County Forest 
Preserve, Chicago, IIl. 

James P. Gilligan, Extension Serv- 
ice, University of California, Berkeley, 
Calif. 

Chester J. Olsen, Utah Parks and 
Recreation Commission, Ogden, Utah. 

2. “The Case for Wilderness Pres- 
ervation Legislation.” Howard Zah- 
niser, The Wilderness Society, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

3. “The National Outdoor Recrea- 
tion Resources Review Objectives.” 
Kenneth B. Pomeroy, The American 
Forestry Association, Washington, 
Lb a OM 

4, “Public Recreation and Indus- 
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trial Forestry.” Frederick Billings, 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Company, Cos- 
mopolis, Wash. 


Division of Forest-Wildlife 
Management 


Tuesday evening, September 30 
William L. Webb, Chairman 
Elbert H. Reid, Vice Chairman 
Odell Julander, Secretary 

1. “Seasonal Progression in the 
Chemical Content of Five Browse 
Species on Colorado Deer Range.” 
Donald R. Dietz, Robert H. Udall, 
Harold R. Shepherd, and Lee E. Yea- 
ger, Colorado Cooperative Wildlife 
Research Unit, Fort Collins, Colo. 

2. “Effects of Fire on Alaskan Wild- 
life.” John L. Buckley, Alaska Coop- 
erative Wildlife Research Unit, Col- 
lege, Alaska. 

3. “Conflicts and Integration in the 
Management of Forests and Deer.” 
Lowell Adams, Susanville Research 
Center, Susanville, Calif. 

4, “Current Status and Needs for 
Wildlife Habitat Research in the 
South.” Lowell K. Halls and Robert 
Blair, U. 8. Forest Service, Southern 
Forest Experiment Station, New Or- 
leans, La. 

5. “Relationship of Blue Grouse to 
Vegetation Type in Colorado.” Har- 
old W. Steinhoff, Department of For- 
est Recreation and Wildlife Conser- 
vation, Colorado State University, 
Fort Collins, Colo. 

6. “Deer Enclosure Studies in Long- 
leaf Pine.” Phil D. Goodrum, Bureau 
of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife, U.S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service, Nacogdo- 
ches, Tex. 


Division of Silviculture 
Wednesday morning, October 1 
James D. Curtis, Chairman 
William H. Cummings, Vice Chairman 
Richard D. Roseberry, Secretary 

1. “Chemistry in the Service of Sil- 
viculture.” Nicholas T. Mirov, Califor- 
nia Forest and Range Experiment Sta- 
tion, Berkeley, Calif. 

2. “Individual Tree and Stand Eval- 
uation from Increment Cores.” Robert 
M. Echols, Southern Institute of For- 
est Genetics, Southern Forest Experi- 
ment Station, Gulfport, Miss. 

3. “Contribution to a Better Under- 
standing of the Process of Natural 
Reproduction in California.” Dietrich 
Muelder, School of Forestry, Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley, Calif. 

4, “Effect of Low Competition on 
Longleaf Pine Seedling Growth.” Dav- 
id Bruce, Southern Forest Experiment 
Station, New Orleans, La. 
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5. “Seasonal Periodicity in Root Re- 
generation on Ponderosa Pine Trans- 
plants — A Physiological Condition.” 
Edward C. Stone, School of Forestry, 
University of California, and Gilbert 
H. Schubert, California Forest and 
Range Experiment Station, Berkeley, 
Calif. 

6. “Basie Concepts of Hardwood 
Silviculture.” Leon S. Minckler, Cen- 
tral States Forest Experiment Station, 
Carbondale, Ill. 

7. “Growth and Development of Red 
Alder Compared with Conifer in 30- 
Year-Old Stands.” Carl M. Berntsen, 
Pacifie Northwest Forest and Range 
Experiment Station, Corvallis, Ore. 


Wednesday afternoon, October 1 


1. Business meeting and election of 
officers. 

2. Report of the Committee on Nat- 
ural Areas. John F. Shanklin, U.S. 
Department of Interior, Washington, 
D.C, 

3. Report of the Committee on Tree 
Improvement. Bruce J. Zobel, School 
of Forestry, North Carolina State 
College, Raleigh, N.C. 
Young 


4. “Thinning a Stand of 


Lodgepole Pine.” Theodore W. Dan- 
iel, College of Forest, Range and 
Wildlife Management, Utah State 


University, Logan, Utah, and G. H. 
Barnes, State College, Cor- 


vallis, Ore. 


Oregon 


5. “Tree Root Mapping with Radio- 
active Staebler 
and John H. Rediske, Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Company, Centralia, Wash. 


Tracers.” George R. 


6. “The Site Quality of Ponderosa 
Pine and Douglas-Fir as a Function 
of Edaphic, Climatic, and Topograph- 
ic Factors in the Coast Ranges of 
Northern California.” Paul J. Zinke, 
School of Forestry, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, Calif. 

7. “Commercial Small-Tree Utiliza- 
tion in an Uneven-Aged, Mixed Coni- 
fer Forest in California.” Ray D. 
Berridge and Ted W. Nelson, Dia- 
mond Gardner Corporation, Lyman 
Springs, Calif. 

8. Panel Diseussion: “Chemicals in 
Silviculture.” 

Moderator, Theodore W. Daniel, 
College of Forest, Range and Wildlife 
Management, Utah State University, 
Logan, Utah. 

“Herbicides.” Harold R. Offord, 
California Forest and Range Experi- 
ment Station, Berkeley, Calif. 

“Fertilizers.” Stanley P. Gessel, Col- 
lege of Forestry, University of Wash- 
ington, Seattle, Wash. 


“Systemics.” John H. Rediske, Wey- 
erhaeuser Timber Company, Centralia, 
Wash. 

“Poisons and Repellents.” D. A. 
Spencer, Wildlife Research Labora- 
tory, Denver, Colo. 


Division of Range Management 


Wednesday morning, October 1 
Elbert H. Reid, Chairman 
Grant A. Harris, Vice Chairman 
Joe A. Wagner, Secretary 
Theme: “Grazing in Multiple Use of 
Forest and Range Lands.” 

1. “The Influence of Domestic Live- 
stock Grazing in Multiple-Use Land 
Management.” William D. Hurst, U. S. 

Forest Service, Ogden, Utah. 

2. “Consider the Effect and Place 
of Game Animals on Western Ranges.” 
Arthur D. Smith, College of Forest, 
Range and Wildlife Management, Utah 
State University, Logan, Utah. 

3. “Coordination of Cattle Grazing 
and Timber Growing on Southern 
Forests.” Lowell K. Halls, Southern 
Forest Experiment Station, New Or- 
leans, La. 

4. “Multiple-Use Problems Enecoun- 

tered Under Forest Management on 
the Navajo Indian Reservation.” Reino 
R. Sarlin, Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
Window Rock, Ariz. 
5. “Rangeland Watershed Manage- 
ment.” L. D. Love, Rocky Mountain 
Forest and Range Experiment Station, 
Fort Collins, Colo. 


Wednesday afternoon, October 1 
Theme: “Manipulation of Range 
Vegetation.” 

1. Business meeting. 

2. “Chemical Reduction of Hard- 
wood Brush as a Range Improvement 
Practice in the South.” Hurlon C. Ray, 


Soil Conservation Service, Fayette- 
ville, Ark. 
3. “Controlled Burning Respon- 


sibilities of the Forest Service in Cali- 
fornia.” R. M. DeNio, U. S. Forest 
Service, San Francisco, Calif. 

4. “Controlling Juniper for Range 
Improvement in Utah.” A. Perry Plum- 
mer, Intermountain Forest and Range 
Experiment Station, Ogden, Utah. 

5. “Effects of Burning on Range 
and Forage Values in the Ponderosa 
Pine Forest.” Jiarold Weaver, Bureau 
of Indian Affairs, Portland, Ore. 


The Society Dinner 
Wednesday evening, October 1 
Henry J. Malsberger, Toastmaster 

1. Presentation of the Sir William 
Sehlich memorial medal by President 
Garrait. 


JOURNAL OF FORESTRY 


2. Presentation of the Society of 
American Foresters award for achieve- 
ment in biological research by Presi- 
dent Garratt. 

3. Address by Tom Gill, Charles 
Lathrop Pack Forestry Foundation, 
Washington, D.C. 

4, Entertainment. 


Association of Consulting 
Foresters 
Sunday evening, September 28 


Robert Moore, President 
Seymour I. Somberg, Executive 
Secretary 


Open Session 
Panel discussion: “How Can We 
Achieve Better Management of Small 
Forest Properties?” 

Edward C. Crafts, U. S. 
Service, Washington, D. C. 

J. Whitney Floyd, Department of 
Forest, Range and Wildlife Manage- 
ment, Utah State University, Logan, 
Utah. 

Emanuel Fritz, Consulting Forester, 
Berkeley, Calif. 

Edward Stuart, Consulting Forester, 
Hampton, Va. 


Forest 


Closed Session 
A business meeting for Association 
members only will follow the open 


session. 


Committees for the Meeting 


The general co-chairmen for this 
meeting are Floyd Iverson, U. 8. For- 
est Service, Ogden, Utah; and Reed 
W. Bailey, Intermountain Forest and 
Range Experiment Station, Ogden, 
Utah. 

Chairman of the Program Commit- 
tee is Lewis M. Turner, College of 
Forest, Range and Wildlife Manage- 
ment, Utah State University, Logan, 
Utah. 

The chairman of the Committee on 
Arrangements is F. C. Koziol, U. S. 
Forest Service, Federal Building, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 


Hotel Reservations 


Those expecting to attend the meet- 
ing are advised to arrive in Salt Lake 
City on Sunday, September 28, or not 
later than 9 a.m., on Monday, Septem- 
ber 29. The first general session will 
start at 9:30 a.m., Monday, in the 
auditorium of the new Utah Hotel Mo- 
tor Lodge convention center. 

The Utah Hotel, facing Temple 
Square, will be the headquarters for 
the meeting. This hotel has 500 rooms, 
but it will not be able to accommodate 
all those in attendance, hence other ho- 
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tels are making space available, in- 
eluding the Utah Hotel’s new Motor 
Lodge, also adjacent to Temple Square. 

All requests for room reservations 
should be sent to the SAF Housing 
Committee, in care of the Convention 
Bureau of the Chamber of Commerce, 
P.O. Box 329, Salt Lake City 10, Utah. 
Second and third choices should be 
given. 

Reservations will be accepted and 
confirmed in the order of their receipt. 
Assignment of rooms will be made at, 
or as near, the desired rate. as pos- 
sible. Early reservation requests are 
desirable. 

The reservation coupon on page 684 
may be used. However, readers who do 
not want to eut the coupon from their 
JOURNALS may request reservations by 
letter, provided all the information 
listed on the coupon is given. 


Hotels 


All rates quoted are with bath; these 
are daily rates. 

Utah Hotel, South Temple and Main 
Streets; 500 rooms; garage attached. 
Single occupancy: $8, $9, $10, $11, 
$12, $13, $14. Double-bed rooms: $10, 


$11, $13, $14, $15, $16, $17. Twin-bed 
rooms: $11, $12, $13, $15, $16. Suites 
(sitting room, bedroom, and bath): 
single occupancy, $18 and up; double 
occupancy, $20 and up. 


Utah Hotel Motor Lodge, West Tem- 
ple Street facing Temple Square; 100 
units; parking facilities. Single occu- 
pancy: $8 to $14. Double-bed rooms: 
$10 to $17. Twin-bed rooms: $12 to 
$17. 

A rollaway bed may be brought in 
for an additional adult either at the 
Utah Hotel or Motor Lodge, the charge 
for which is $2 daily. 

Temple Square Hotel, 75 West Tem- 
ple and South Temple Streets, facing 
Temple Square; 188 rooms. Single 
occupancy: $5 to $7.50. Double-bed 
rooms: $7 to $9. Twin-bed rooms: $9 
: a Rooms with three beds: $11 to 

Newhouse Hotel, Main at 4th South 
Streets; 400 rooms; adjacent garage; 
four blocks from Utah Hotel. Single 
occupancy: $6.50 to $9. Double-bed 
rooms: $8.50 to $12. T'win-bed rooms: 
$9 to $13. Suites: $20 to $32. 

There are other hotels in Salt Lake 
City. The Convention Bureau will 
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make reservations at hotels other than 
those listed above if members desire 
lower rates. 


Motels and Motor Lodges 


Salt Lake City has more than 30 
motels. A complete list of them, to- 
gether with their address and daily 
rates may be obtained on application 
to the Convention Bureau, P.O. Box 
329, Salt Lake City 10, Utah. 

In requesting a reservation at a mo- 
tel, payment equal to the daily rate 
but in no ease less than $6 should ac- 
company the reservation request. 

The following six motels are listed 
as they are less than six blocks from 
the Utah Hotel. 

Brewster’s Seagull Motel, 325 North 
2nd Street West; $6.50 to $8.50. 

City Center Motel, 134 West North 
Temple Street; $7.50 to $12. 

Covered Wagon Motel, 230 West 
North Temple Street; $6 to $13.50. 

Covey’s New American Motel, 522 
South Main Street; $6 to $12. 

Deseret Inn Motor Hotel, 50 West 
5th South Street; $8 to $18. 

Western Motor Lodge, 323 West 
North Temple Street; $7 to $11. 





THIS SCENE on the Santaquin Watershed in the Uinta National Forest, Utah, shows the effects of contour trench- 
ing to restore vegetation. Left, the land before trenching; right, the same location after trenching. 











Guide Map to Points of Interest to Foresters 


in the Rocky Mountain Area 


Committee’s note.—It is impossible to 
describe all of the scenic and forestry 
attractions to be found in the “Scenic 
West.” Almost every road that pene- 
trates the Rocky Mountain area will 
have an appeal to the out-of-state visitor. 
Every type of recreational facility is 
available within this area with the excep- 
tion of the seashore. 

Forest and wildland use varies from 
deserts with little use to primarily range, 
wildlife and watershed use in some of 
the southern and eastern portions of the 
Rocky Mountain area to major timber 
types of ponderosa pine, Douglas-fir and 
larch, lodgepole pine, white pine, spruce, 
aspen and pinyon pine-juniper. The 
traveler can traverse the area seeing vast 
areas of sagebrush plains, rich irrigated 
valleys and up thrusting mountains and 
see little timber. Yet within those moun- 
tains or on the high plateaus lie great 
acreages of commercial timberland. 

During the latter part of September 
and early October will be an ideal time 
to visit the Rocky Mountain West. Days 
will usually be warm and clear and the 
nights cool. 

PoINTs OF INTEREST COMMITTEE 
Joel L. Frykman, Chairman 
Charles A. Wellner 

John Wikstrom 

William S. Rozynek 


Arizona 


1. Monument Valley. Features giant 
eolumns of stone, remnants of an 
eroded plateau. Located at the 
north edge of the Navajo Reserva- 
tion, it is very remote and the 
roads are poor, but it is a worth- 
while trip. 

Navajo and Hopi Indian Reserva- 
tions. Visit the world of the Na- 
vajo and Hopi. Both can be reached 
by a good road from Gallup, N. 
Mex. to Cameron, Ariz. October 
is a good period of the year for 
visiting this area. Contact Indian 
Service for detailed information. 
Canyon de Chelly National Monu- 
ment. Located within the eastern 
half of the Navajo Reservation, it 
contains sheer red sandstone walls 
pierced by many arched caves and 
eliff dwellings. It is a miniature 
Grand Canyon. 

4. Grand Canyon National Park. The 
South Rim with entrance road near 
Williams or Cameron is open the 
year around. The North Rim is 
open until winter snows close State 
Highway 67 or U. S. 89. The roads 
will be open during the convention. 
The entrance to the North Rim is 
by way of the spectacular Navajo 
bridge crossing of the Colorado on 
U. S. 89 and Jacobs Lake on the 
Kaibab Plateau. 

Headquarters of the Kaibab Na- 
tional Forest. Williams. 


to 


ow 





(See Map on Following Pages) 


6. Headquarters of the Coconino Na- 
tional Forest. Flagstaff. Flagstaff 
is also the headquarters of a re- 
search center for timber and range 
management research. Its indus- 
tries include ponderosa pine log- 
ging and sawmilling and a small 
pulpmill. A larger pulpmill is pro- 
posed based on a sale of 6,000,000 
cords of timber. 

7. Beaver Creek Watershed Project. 
Located at Beaver Creek Ranger 
Station 18 miles south of Sedona, 
this 276,000 acre watershed is used 
to study water availability under 
various vegetative types and prac- 
tices. 

8. Headquarters of the Sitgreave Na- 
tional Forest. Holbrook. 

9. Petrified Forest National Monu- 
ment and the Painted Desert. 

10. Headquarters of the Apache Na- 
tional Forest. Springerville. 

11. Alpine. Big Lake, McNary, Show 
Low. Can be reached by U. S. High- 
ways 60 and 260 and State High- 
way 73 near Springerville. Points 
noted for beautiful commercial for- 
est lands and good fishing. 

12. Headquarters of the Prescott Na- 
tional Forest. Prescott. 

13. Headquarters of the Tonto National 
Forest. Phoenix. 

14. Tempe. A field headquarters for 
range and watershed management 
research. Offices are located at 
Room 107, Agricultural Building, 
Arizona State College. 

15. Roosevelt-Saguaro Chain of Lakes. 
A spectacular example of recrea- 
tion and irrigation development of 
a basically sparse water supply. 

16. Sierra Ancha Experimental Forest. 
A major study area for watershed 
and forestry research in the South- 
west, this large watershed is under 
treatment for water availability 
under various vegetative types and 
management practices. Arrange for 
tours by writing to the Rocky 
Mountain Forest and Range Experi- 
ment Station, Room 107, Agricul- 
ture Building, Arizona State Col- 
lege, Tempe. 

17. Boothill Cemetary. Tombstone. Leg- 
endary in the history of the early 
American West. 

18. Saguaro National Monument. Fa- 
mous for many fine specimens of 
the towering saguaro cactus. Lo- 
eated just east of Tucson. 

19. Headquarters of the Coronado Na- 
tional Forest. Tucson. Also field 
headquarters for a timber and 
range management research unit. 


Colorado 


1. Dinosaur National Monument. Fea- 
tures narrow, deep canyons fash- 
ioned by the Green and Yampa 
Rivers. Several skeletons of dino- 
saurs are displayed in natural re- 
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po 


lief settings. It was the proposed 
site of the controversial Echo Park 
Dam. 

Headquarters of the Routt National 
Forest. Steamboat Springs. 
Headquarters of the Rocky Moun- 
tain Forest and Range Experiment 
Station and Roosevelt National 
Forest. Ft. Collins. The site of the 
Colorado State University College 
of Forestry and Range Manage- 
ment, 

Rocky Mountain National Park. 
Located northwest of Denver, the 
Rocky Mountain National Park 
embraces 405 square miles of spec- 
tacular mountain scenery. This 
park contains 42 massive peaks, in- 
eluding 14,255-foot Longs Peak. 
This is one of the most popular 
parks in the United States and 
the most accessible. 

Fraser Experimental Forest. Fea- 
tures basic research to evaluate 
effect of timber cut on water yieid 
and quality. Two watersheds of 
similar character have been se- 
lected with various types of tim- 
ber harvest applied to one drain- 
age. A second drainage is main- 
tained as a control. Experimental 
forest headquarters are located ap- 
proximately 12 miles southwest 
from Fraser. Overnight accommo- 
dations are available at Fraser or 
Granby. 

Rocky Mountain Region of the 
U. S. Forest Service. Denver. The 
headquarters is located at the Fed- 
eral Center. 

Headquarters of the Arapaho Na- 
tional Forest. Idaho Springs. 
Mount Evans. Located 56 miles 
west of Denver this 14,260-foot 
high peak may be reached via the 
world’s highest auto road. 
Headquarters of White River Na- 
tional Forest. Glenwood Springs. 
Colorado National Monument. A 
high-walled mesa of red and white 
sandstone overlooking the Colorado 
River. 

Research Center Headquarters. 
Grand Junction. A branch of the 
Rocky Mountain Forest and Range 
Experiment Station where range 
and watershed management re- 
search is being conducted. 

Grand Mesa. A two-mile high table- 
land; the largest flat-topped moun- 
tain in the United States. 

Forest Tree Nursery. Monument. 
Operated by the U. S. Forest Serv- 
ice, 

Headquarters of the Pike National 
Forest. Colorado Springs. 

Pikes Peak. Commanding a majes- 
tic view of the Rockies and the 
eastern plains, this peak can be 
reached by the winding Pikes Peak 
Highway or a spectacular cog rail- 
way. 
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16. 


17. 


19. 


20. 


Visitors 
should request 


Headquarters of the Uncompahgre 
National Forest. Delta. 

Black Canyon. Located in the Gun- 
nison National Monument, it em- 
braces a 10-mile strip of 50-mile 
canyon cut through granite by the 
Gunnison River. 

Headquarters of the Gunnison Na- 
tional Forest. Gunnison. 
Headquarters of the San Isabel 
National Forest. Pueblo. 

Great Sand Dunes National Monu- 
ment. Located just west of the 
Sangre de Cristo Mountains, it in- 
cludes 46,000 acres of vari-colored 
sands that lie in ever-shifting waves 
and rolls in the San Luis Valley. 
Headquarters of the Rio Grande 
National Forest. Monte Vista. 
Headquarters of the San Juan Na- 
tional Forest. Durango. 

Mesa Verde National Park. Con- 
tains the largest and best preserved 
cliff dwellings in existence. Open 
the year around, it may be reached 
by a short road from U. S. High- 
way 160 in southwestern Colorado. 
interests 
from the 


having special 
information 


Denver Travel Bureau, Denver, Colo. 
A Colorado Travel Guide is also avail- 


able 
Travel 


cost from the United 
Company, 1950 Curtis 


without 
Guide 


Street, Denver, Colo. 

Big game hunting starts in mid-Octo- 
ber so members attending the conven- 
tion will not be able to participate un- 
less they delay their return. 


2 


bo 


Idaho 


Hell’s Canyon. The deepest gorge 
in the United States—almost 8,000 
feet deep at one point, this canyon 
forms an almost impassable boun- 
dary between Idaho and Oregon 
for a distance of 100 miles. The 
Brownlee Dam being built near Cam- 
bridge, Idaho, by the Idaho Power 
Company and the proposed ‘‘skim- 
mer’’ method of trapping and trans- 
porting fish around the dam are of 
interest. 


. Headquarters of the Payette Na- 


tional Forest. McCall. Located on 
Payette Lake with beautiful scen- 
ery, fishing, and boating, MeCall 
is also the home of the Brown’s 
Tie and Lumber Company which 
operates a sawmill on the shore of 
this lake. A Southern Idaho Tim- 
ber Protective Association field 
headquarters is located in McCall. 
Headquarters of the Salmon Na- 
tional Forest. Salmon. Boat trips 
are made down the Salmon River, 
“River of No Return,” from below 
Shoup. The gorge trip traverses 
the Idaho Primitive Area. One of 
the few major salmon runs is made 
on the Salmon River. 

Headquarters of the Challis Na- 
tional Forest. Challis. 


. Headquarters of the Targhee Na- 


tional Forest. St. Anthony. The 
Targhee National Forest contains 
some of the finest stands of lodge- 
pole pine timber in the West. 

Swan Valley-Irwin Area on the 
Snake River. The recently com- 
pleted Palisades Reservoir will be 
developed as an outstanding scenic, 
recreational, and fishing attraction. 





~ 


10. 


11, 


12, 


14, 


16. 


ie 


18. 


Coordinated planning by the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation and the U. S. 
Forest Service. 

Headquarters of the Caribou Na- 
tional Forest. Pocatello. 

Craters of the Moon National Monu- 
ment. Features old lava bed forma- 
tions, volcanic craters, ice-lined 
lava caves, and symmetrical cinder 
cones giving it the pockmarked ap- 
pearance of the surface of the 
moon. 

Ketchum. Sun Valley Lodge and 
Challenger Inn, operated by the 
Union Pacific Railroad, serve an 
area of beautiful scenery in the 
heart of the Sawtooth Mountains. 
Ski lifts and an ice rink are oper- 
ated the year around. Many tours 
can be arranged from this location. 
Redfish Lake-Stanley Basin. The 
“Switzerland” of Idaho, a beautiful 
timbered valley with the serrated 
sawtooth range as a backdrop. It 
is a major entrance point to the 
Sawtooth Wilderness Area. Red- 
fish, Alturas, Sawtooth, Stanley, 
and Bull Trout are some of the 
many fine fishing lakes in the area. 
Boise Experimental Forest. Oper- 
ated from the Boise Research Cvn- 
ter by the Intermountain Forest 
and Range Experimental Station. 
Features studies in the manage- 
ment of ponderosa pine stands. 
Headquarters of the Boise National 
Forest. Boise. The state capitol 
of Idaho, Boise is also the head- 
quarters for the Idaho State For- 
ester’s office and the Southern 
Idaho Forestry Association. 
Headquarters of the Sawtooth Na- 
tional Forest. Twin Falls. 

Boise Research Center. Operated 
by the Intermountain Forest and 
Range Experiment Station. Re- 
search conducted in range, wild- 
life, and watershed management, 
and forest management and_ ge- 
netics. 

Town Creek Plantation near Idaho 
City. A large experimental plant- 
ing of ponderosa pine by Region 
Four, U. 8. Forest Service, and the 
Intermountain Forest and Range 
Experiment Station. <A _ five-year 
project—455 acres with 250,000 
trees planted to date—second-year 
survival of as high as 98.94 per- 
cent. Contact district ranger, Idaho 
City, or forest supervisor, Boise 
National Forest, Boise. 

Industrial Area. Boise and vicin- 
ity. Large bandsaw sawmills at 
Emmett, Horseshoe Bend, Council, 
Caseade, McCall, Tamarack, Merid- 
ian, Boise, and Mountain Home. 
The major tree species—ponderosa 
pine, Douglas-fir, lodgepole pine, 
spruce, and white fir. 

Boise Cascade Corporation Tree 
Farm. One hundred and sixty thou- 
and acres of ponderosa pine and 
Douglas-fir timberland. In this area 
is also the location of a Southern 
Idaho Timber Protective Associa- 
tion field headquarters. 

Thousand Springs. Numerous 
springs flowing into the Snake Riv- 
er from beneath a great lava fiow 
in the Snake River plains. Located 
on the Snake River between Bliss 
and Buhl, on U. 8. Highway 30. 


19. 


20. 


99 
oo. 


26. 


9 


oo. 


33. 


84, 
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Arco. National Reactor Testing 
Laboratory operated by the Atomie 
Energy Commission. Not open to 
visitors. 

Idaho Elk Season. Seasons vary 
from mid-September to December. 
Non-resident fee $50 for an elk 
or deer plus $25 for an animal of 
both species. 

Idaho Primitive Area. 1,232,744 
acres of semi-wilderness within the 
Boise, Payette, Challis, Salmon, 
and Nez Perce National Forests. 
Limited access after mid-October. 
Sawtooth Wilderness Area. 200,942 
acres of rough, rugged, and superb 
mountain scenery with numerous 
lakes and many miles of fishing 
streams. Limited access after mid- 
October. 

Targhee-Gallatin Pulpwood Cut- 
tings. Lodgepole pine pulpwood 
eut on Targhee and Gallatin Na- 
tional Forests is shipped to Wis- 
consin pulpmills. Cutting may be 
seen from U. S. Highways 20 and 
191, 

Idaho State College. Pocatello. 
This school gives instruction in 
forestry for the first two years in 
college. 

“Panhandle” Recreational Areas. 
Priest, Pend Oreille, Spirit, Twin, 
Hayden, and Coeur d’Alene Lakes 
are some of the finest recreation 
lakes to be found in the West. 
Swimming, boating, fishing, camp- 
ing, riding, hiking are featured. 
Priest Lake Timber Protective As- 
sociation. Coolin. 

Priest Lake State Forest. Coolin. 
Priest River Experimental Forest. 
Maintained by the Intermountain 
Forest and Range Experiment Sta- 
tion near Priest Lake in northern 
Idaho. Established in 1911, it is a 
field center for research and demon- 
stration in western white pine forest 
management. Also featured is work 
in fire control, disease control, and 
watershed management research. 
Arrangements for visits should be 
made with the Inland Empire Re- 
search Center, 157 South Howard 
Street, Spokane 4, Wash. 

Pend Oreille Timber Protective As- 
sociation. Sandpoint. 
Headquarters of the Kaniksu Na- 
tional Forest. Sandpoint. 

State of Idaho Forestry Depart- 
ment North Idaho Headquarters. 
Coeur d’Alene. 

Deception Creek Experimental For- 
est. Situated in the western white 
pine forests 22 miles east of Coeur 
d’Alene, this experimental forest is 
maintained by the Intermountain 
Forest and Range Experiment Sta- 
tion for research and demonstra- 
tion in protection and management 
of the western white pine type. 
Arrangements for visits should be 
made with the Inland Empire Re- 
search Center, 157 South Howard 
Street, Spokane 4, Wash. 

Western Pine Association Field 
Headquarters. Coeur d’Alene. 
Heyburn State Park. St. Maries. 
A beautiful park of lake, moun- 
tains and timber. Included in the 
park area are most of the forest 
trees of Idaho. Swimming, boating, 
hiking, and fishing are excellent. 
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Headquarters of the St. Joe Na- 
tional Forest. St. Maries. 

North Idaho Forest Genetics Cen- 
ter. Moscow. Recently established 
by the U. S. Forest Service and 
the University of Idaho for re- 
search in the development of better 
forest trees. The current program 
is concerned with breeding a blis- 
ter rust resistant white pine of su- 
perior growth and form. Arrange- 
ments to visit the center should be 
made through the Inland Empire 
Research Center, 157 South Howard 
Street, Spokane 4, Wash. 
University of Idaho College of For- 
estry. Located at Moscow, the col- 
lege includes facilities for teaching 
and research. The college has an 
experimental forest on nearby Mos- 
cow Mountain and also operates a 
tree nursery. 

Fishing Opportunities. Opportu- 
nities for mountain, lake, and 
stream recreation are excellent in 
the north Idaho panhandle. A five- 
day license can be obtained for $4. 
Clearwater State Forest. 
Headquarters of the Clearwater 
National Forest. Orofino. 
Potlatch and Clearwater Timber 
Protective Associations. Orofino. 
Headquarters of the Coeur d’Alene 
National Forest. Coeur d’Alene. 
North Idaho Indian Agency. Lap- 
wal, 

Potlatch Forest Industries. A com- 
pletely integrated wood using in- 
dustry built around the “largest 
white pine sawmill in the world.” 
In addition to lumber the company 
produces plywood, presto-logs, pulp, 
and paper at Lewiston. Visitors 
are welcome for guided tours 
through this interesting mill. Clear- 
water River is still used by the 
company to drive logs in the 
spring and summer. Log decks can 
be seen on a trip into this colorful 
country. 

Headquarters of the Nez Perce Na- 
tional Forest. Grangeville. 

The Selway-Bitterroot Wilderness 


Area. Includes most of the drain- 
ages of the Lochsa and Selway 


Rivers and provides excellent op- 
portunities for forays in the “un- 
spoiled” wilderness of northern Ida- 
ho. Packers are available at vari- 
ous points around the periphery of 
the area and a good system of trails 
is maintained by the U. 8S. Forest 
Service. Area—1,872,295 acres. 


Montana 


Headquarters of the Kootenai Na- 
tional Forest. Libby. 

J. Neils Lumber Company. Situat- 
ed at Libby, in the scenic Kootenai 
country, this large, well integrated 
plant manufacturers lumber, poles, 
and other wood products. 
Headquarters of the Flathead Na- 
tional Forest. Kalispell. 

Hungry Horse Dam. Hungry Horse 
is the world’s fourth highest and 
third largest engineered construc- 
tion dam. The structure is 564 feet 
above bedrock and has a crest 
length of 2,115 feet. The South 
Fork of the Flathead River pro- 
vides the water for the dam. This 
watershed is located primarily in 


10. 
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the Bob Marshall Wilderness Area 
on the Flathead National Forest. 
The lake formed is 34 miles long 
and 3% miles wide at the widest 
part. Energy produced at Hungry 
Horse is marketed by the Bonne- 
ville Power Administration. There 
are conducted tours through the 
dam during the summer and fall. 
Camping and picnicking facilities 
are available around the lake. 
Coram Experiment Forest. Coram. 
Maintained by the Intermountain 
Forest and Range Experiment Sta- 
tion for research and demonstra- 
tion in the silviculture and manage- 
ment of the western larch-Doug- 
las-fir forest type. Arrangements 
for visits should be made with the 
Missoula Research Center, U. S. 
Forest Service. Missoula. 

Glacier National Park. Here will 
be found some of the most specta- 
cular mountain scenery of the 
whole Rocky Mountain range. The 
glaciers in the park are among the 
few in the United States which are 
easily accessible. Over 1,000 miles 
of excellent trails lead into the 
park lakes and streams where fish- 
ing is excellent. Campgrounds, ho- 
tels, motels, and chalets offer a 
convenient variety of facilities. The 
normal season is June 15 to Sep- 
tember 15, 

Fishing Areas. Montana abounds 
with good fishing lakes and streams. 
Out-of-state fishing licenses in Mon- 
tana are $3. for a five-day license 
or $10 for the season. 

Bob Marshall Wilderness Area. 
This large tract of rugged moun- 
tain area astride the Continental 
Divide south of Glacier National 
Park is famous for its rugged beau- 
ty, its rivers, lakes, good fishing, 
big game, and the “Chinese Wall.” 
Flathead Lake and Flathead Val- 
ley. One of the most beautiful com- 
binations of mountain and valley 
scenery to be found anywhere in 
the Northwest. Rising to the east 


of the valley and lake are the 
rugged Mission Mountains contain- 
ing some of the few remaining 


areas of natural grizzly bear habi- 
tat. The valley itself is primarily 
agricultural and ranching. Fruit 
orchards, seed potatoes, and some 
grain cover the productive, well- 
kept valley floor. Flathead Lake 
and Valley may be reached by auto 


from the northwest over U. S. 
Highway 2. U. S. Highway 93 
skirts Flathead Lake on the west 


and traverses the length of the 
valley. Population centers include 
Kalispell and Whitefish on the 
north and Polson at the south end 
of the lake. 

Ninepipes Reservoir Bird Refuge. 
Located in the beautiful Flathead 
Valley in the shadow of the rug- 
ged Mission Mountains, it is a ha- 
ven for waterfowl of all kinds. The 
area is traversed by U. S. High- 
way 93. 

The National Bison Range. Moiese. 
On this 19,000 acre refuge roams 
one of the largest remaining herds 
of American bison or buffalo. Es- 
tablished in 1908 by Congress at 
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the request of Theodore Roosevelt, 
it is one of the oldest big game 
sanctuaries in the country. The 
area provides a natural habitat not 
only for the buffalo but for deer, 
elk, bighorn sheep, antelope, and 
longhorn cattle as well. 

Montana Waldorf Paper Company. 
Missoula. A six million dollar plant 
recently completed for converting 
sawmill residue to paper pulp. 
This mill, located ten miles west 
of Missoula, is designed to utilize 
chips produced by mills in western 
Montana to manufacture noodle 
pulp. This mill is a significant de- 
velopment because it utilizes all 
the recent developments to mini- 
mize stream pollution. 
Headquarters of the Lolo National 
Forest. Missoula. 

Smokejumper Center. Missoula. 
Maintained by the U. S. Forest 
Service, this is the center for aerial 
fire control operations in the north- 
ern Rocky Mountains. Includes fa- 
cilities for training, housing, and 
dispatching over a hundred smoke- 
jumpers as well as warehouse space 
for supplies and equipment used in 
fire control. 

Headquarters for the Northern Re- 
gion, U. S. Forest Service. Missoula. 
Montana State Forester’s Head- 
quarters. Missoula. 


Montana State University. Mis- 
soula, Visitors are welcome to visit 
this center of forestry education 
in Montana and to examine their 
equipment and facilities. 

Also at Missoula are the headquar- 
ters for following units of the In- 
termountain Forest and Range Ex- 
periment Station: Forest Fire 
Laboratory, Forest Insect Labora- 
tory, and Missoula Research Center. 


Missoula Timber Industries. Mis- 
soula is a timber-using industry 
center. Sawmills, a pulp mill, ply- 
wood plant, and other wood process- 
ing plants may be visited here. 
Bitterroot Valley. A valley of cat- 
tle ranching and rich agricultural 
land backed by the beautiful Bit- 
terroot Mountains. This valley ex- 
tends south from Missoula to the 
Idaho border. The Bitterroot Moun- 
tains which form the Montana- 
Idaho border in this area are fa- 
mous for their rugged peaks and 
broad glaciated canyons. Hamilton 
is the main center of population 
and home of the famous Rocky 
Mountain Public Health Labora- 
tory, known principally for the dis- 
covery of spotted fever vaccine. 
Fishing is excellent in the main 
Bitterroot River as well as the 
tributary streams. U. S. Highway 
93 passes directly through the cen- 
ter of the Bitterroot Valley. 
Headquarters of the Bitterroot Na- 
tional Forest. Hamilton. 


Lick Creek Experimental Area. In- 
cludes one of the first timber sales 
made by the U. S. Forest Service 
in the ponderosa pine stands of 
western Montana. The tract con- 
tains a variety of tests of cutting 
and stand improvement methods. 
The area is maintained cooperative- 
ly by the Intermountain Forest 
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and Range Experiment Station and 
the Bitterroot National Forest. 
Piquette Creek Experimental For- 
est. Maintained by the Intermoun- 
tain Forest and Range Experiment 
Station for purposes of research 
and demonstration in the manage- 
ment of ponderosa pine forests. It 
is located near Darby and is easily 
reached by auto, Arrangements for 
visits should be made with the Mis- 
soula Research Center, U. 8. Forest 
Service, Missoula. 

Lubrecht Experimental Forest. 
Maintained by the School of For- 
estry, Montana State University, 
Missoula, for purposes of student 
training, demonstration. and _ re- 
search, this experimental area is 
located in second growth ponderosa 
pine and Douglas-fir forests in the 
Blackfoot Valley near Missoula. 
Headquarters of the Lewis & Clark 
National Forest. Great Falls. 
Headquarters of the Helena Na- 
tional Forest. Helena. 
Headquarters of the Deerlodge Na- 
tional Forest. Butte. 

Headquarters of the Beaverhead 
National Forest. Dillon. 

Virginia City. Virginia City, lo- 
eated on Montana State Highway 
34 between West Yellowstone and 
Butte, is an interesting, old ghost 
town that has been restored. This 
city was onee the territorial capital 
of Montana and during gold rush 
days was a population center. The 
general stores, saloons, shops, stage- 
and board sidewalks have 
been restored in the style of the 
early days. Accommodations are 
available in or near Virginia City. 
Headquarters of the Gallatin Na- 
tional Forest. Bozeman. 
Headquarters of the Custer Nation- 
al Forest. Billings. 

State Nursery. Missoula. 

Savenac Nursery. U. S. Forest 
Service tree nursery located at Hau- 
gan. 

Famous Red Lodge-Cooke City 
Highway. This highway passes 
through an area of unusual scenic 
splendor crossing the Beartooth 
Pass at elevation 10,940 feet. It 
serves as an eastern entrance to 
Yellowstone Park. 


Nebraska 


coaches, 


. Headquarters of the Nebraska Na- 


tional Forest. Lincoln. A _ shelter- 
belt management research center is 
located here. ‘ 

Ash Hollow. A historic point along 
the Oregon Trail, scene of a great 
battle between the Sioux Indians 
and 1200 American soldiers in the 
year 1855. 


. Chimney Rock. One of the famous 


landmarks along the Oregon Trail. 
It is visible from 30 miles away 
above the Nebraska plain. 

Scotts Bluff National Monument. 
A great cliff that rises above the 
North Platte River southwest of 
Seotts Bluff. 


Nevada 


. Headquarters of the Humboldt Na- 


Elko. 
The home for 


tional Forest. 
Pyramid Lake. 
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thousands of huge white pelicans 
and some of the largest trout 
known. 

Headquarters of the Toiyabe Na- 
tional Forest. Reno. A research 
eenter for range and watershed 
management research is located 
here also. 

Virginia City. A booming mining 
town during the Civil War, Vir- 
ginia City was long abandoned. In 


recent years it has been opened up’ 


and developed for tourist trade. 
Lake Tahoe. This lake lies between 
many of the most beautiful peaks 
of the High Sierras and is a favor- 
ite vacation spot. The 1960 Winter 
Olympics will be held near Lake 
Tahoe at Squaw Valley, Calif. 
Carson City. State capital and 
headquarters for the Nevada state 
forester. 

Hoover Dam. This dam is the high- 
est in the world, forming a great 
man-made lake, Lake Mead. Con- 
ducted tours are made each day. 
Boat trips can be made on Lake 
Mead and fishing is excellent. 


New Mexico 


Headquarters of the Carson Na- 
tional Forest. Taos. One of the 
most picturesque of all pueblos and 
scene of the famous Corn Dances. 
High country, Eagle Nest Lake 
area, Moreno Valley, and Red 
River Canyon nearby. 

Pecos Wilderness Area. Located 20 
miles north of Pecos in beautiful 
alpine country. Area—165,000 acres. 
Horses available at Cowles. 
Headquarters of the Santa Fe Na- 
tional Forest. Santa Fe. Santa Fe 
is a city with many historical and 
cultural attractions. 

El Morro National Monument. A 
huge sandstone mesa covered with 
messages carved by Indians and 
early Spanish explorers. 

Acoma Pueblo. This fortified vil- 
lage atop Acoma Rock is one of the 
more interesting of the many pueb- 
los in New Mexico. 

Headquarters of the Southwestern 
Region of the Forest Service. Albu- 
querque. Also headquarters of the 
Cibola National Forest, and a field 
station for research in timber and 
range management problems. 
Bernalillo Watershed Project. 
Located in the foothills of the San- 
dia Mountains just east of Ber- 
nalillo, this project exhibits con- 
tour terracing to check flood 
threats. 

Headquarters of the Lincoln Na- 
tional Forest. Alamogordo. 

White Sands National Monument. 
The Monument contains little, if 
any, sand but it is part of the 
world’s largest of rare gypsum de- 
serts. 

Headquarters of the Gila National 
Forest. Silver City. 

Carlsbad Caverns National Park. 
This is an unrivaled underground 
cavern open to tour the year 
around. It is well worth an extra 
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few miles of driving to enjoy this 
unusual attraction. 


South Dakota 


Research Center. Rapid City. 
Branch of Rocky Mountain Forest 
and Range Experiment Station 
featuring research in forest and 
range management and wood utili- 
zation. 

Wind Cave National Park. 
Headquarters of the Black Hills 
National Forest. Custer. Ponderosa 
pine forest on the eastern edge of 
the species’ natural range. Contains 
the earliest timber sale made in the 
Forest Service. 

Mount Rushmore National Monu- 
ment. Outstanding sculptured faces 
of Washington, Jefferson, Lincoln, 
and Teddy Roosevelt by Borgholm. 
Open the year around. 

The Black Hills of South Dakota. 
This uplift area located in the 
western portion of South Dakota 
and overlapping the eastern bound- 
ary of Wyoming contains many 
points of interest. 


Most of the area is under the juris- 
diction of the United States Forest 
Service and has been under intensive 
management for over fifty years. Re- 
creational use is heavy because it is 
the principal forest area within the 
Great Plains. 


Utah 


Headquarters of the Cache Na- 
Also site of 
the Utah State University School 
of Forestry, Range and Wildlife 
Management. 

Logan Canyon. An outstanding 
scenic drive with colorful aspen 
and maple trees in autumn foliage. 
Features numerous well developed 
pienie areas, Logan Cave, and beau- 
tiful canyon scenery. 
Headquarters of the Intermoun- 
tain Region of the Forest Service 
and the Intermountain Forest and 
Range Experiment Station. Ogden. 
Ogden Valley. Scene of early Mor- 
mon settlement accessible through 
Ogden Canyon, the main route to 
Snow Basin. Snow Basin is one of 
the fine skiing developments in the 
West. This area is also an out- 
standing example of rehabilitation 
of a formerly denuded range 
through cooperation of city, county, 
state, civic, and federal groups 
and agencies. 

Davis County Experimental Water- 
shed. Farmington. Field headquar- 
ters for watershed management 
research. A conducted tour will be 
made to this area during the con- 
vention. 


Headquarters of the Wasatch Na- 
tional Forest. Salt Lake City. 

State capitol and largest city in 
Utah and location of the Mormon 
temple and tabernacle. The state 
forester’s office is located here. 

Bingham Canyon. Largest surface 
copper mine in the world. An open 
pit mine with the sides terraced in 
a series of giant steps. Conducted 
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tours are made by Gray Line from 
Salt Lake City. 

Great Salt Lake. A great body of 
water eontaining 26 percent salt. 
Bonneville Salt Flats west of the 
lake near Wendover is the location 
of the race track where the fastest 
automobile speed records have been 
set—394 miles per hour. 

Bear River National Wildfowl Re- 
fuge. Road open the year around 
from Brigham City. 

Brighton and Alta Ski Resorts. 
Each in a separate canyon—Big 
Cottonwood and Little Cottonwood. 
Both highly developed for recrea- 
tion by the Forest Service. Lifts 
do not operate during the fall. 


Timpanogas Cave National Monu-°* 


ment. Located in American Fork 
Canyon. Tours conducted by the 
National Park Service from head- 
quarters in American Fork Canyon. 
A rugged elimb. 

Headquarters of the Ashley Na- 
tional Forest. Vernal. Vernal is 
the location of a Museum of Na- 
tural History. The Ashley National 
Forest supports large areas of 
lodgepole pine and spruce. 
Headquarters of the Uinta National 
Forest. Provo. Provo is the loea- 
tion of Brigham Young University, 
the largest L. D. S. college. 
Headquarters of the Manti-Lasal 
National Forest. Price. 

Arches National Monument near 
Moab. The beautiful natural bridges 
are easily accessible by road from 
Crescent Junction and Moab. 
Great Basin Research Center. Eph- 
raim. Field headquarters for range 
management research conducted by 
the Intermountain Forest and Range 
Experiment Station. 

High Uintas Primitive Area. 
Located in the only major east- 
west mountain range in America, 
the area is noted for high mountain 
lakes and rugged mountain scenery. 
The Grandaddy Lakes are famous 
for unusual fishing. Accessible by 
foot or horseback only. Contact 
forest supervisors of either Ashley 
or Wasatch National Forests. 
Headquarters of the Fishlake Na- 
tional Forest. Richfield. A center 
of stock raising and feeding. The 
Fishlake National Forest is noted 
for its excellent aspen timber. 
Capitol Reef National Monument. 
A 20-mile buttressed cliff of colored 
sandstone, with twisted multi-lay- 
ered formations. Access by paved 
read from Richfield, Loa, and Tor- 
rey or by primitive desert road 
from Hanksville. 

Headquarters of the Dixie National 
Forest. Cedar City. The Dixie Na- 
tional Forest contains large areas 
of ponderosa pine, spruce, and as- 
pen. 

Cedar Breaks National Monument. 
Located here are a series of chasms 
cut 2,000 feet into the plateau coun- 
try. These unusually colorful cliffs 
are a photographer’s paradise. Ac- 
cess Via short road from Utah State 
Highway 14 and U. S. 89 or 91. 
Area closed with snowfall. 
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Bryce Canyon National Park. A 
great natural bowl carved from 
brilliantly colored limestone by 
wind and water. Open the year 
around. Access via Utah State 
Highway 12 through Red Canyon 
—Dixie National Forest from U.S. 
89. 

Zion National Park. Features Zion 
Canyon, a deep narrow canyon ly- 
ing between many gigantic masses 
of stone reaching a half-mile in 
height. Open the year around. Utah 
State Highway 15 passes through 
the most scenic portions of the 
park. 

Rainbow Bridge National Monu- 
ment. The greatest of the known 
natural bridges of the world. The 
bridge is almost perfectly curved 
309 feet above the bed of a stream. 
It is accessible only by a 14-mile 
trail after long distance over fair 
to poor roads. Contact the Na- 
tional Park Service for informa- 
tion. 

Natural Bridges National Monu- 
ment. Three great rock arches. 
This monument is accessible by a 
low class dirt and gravel road from 
Blanding on State Highway 95. 


October is a good period in which to 


explore the 
scenic wonders of southern Utah. 


semi-desert 
The 


desert and 


temperatures are mild and windstorms 


characteristic of early spring 


are un- 


usual. The high mountain areas on na- 
tional forests are beautiful during this 
time, but rain or early snow can make 
some roads difficult to travel. 

Deer seasons in Utah vary from the 
regular season of October 18 to the end 
of October to special hunts and sea- 


sons 


extending into December. One 


deer is permitted on the regular hunt 
with additional deer permitted in some 


areas, 


6. 


Non-resident license $40. 
Washington 
State of Washington, Department 


of Natural Resources, District Of- 
fice. Colville. 

Headquarters of the Colville Na- 
tional Forest. Colville. 

Colville Indian Reservation. Nes- 
pelem. 

Grand Coulee Dam. This dam is 89 
miles west of Spokane on U. 8S. 
Highway 2 and State Highway 4C. 
All good road and an exceptionally 
interesting tourist attraction with 
convenient facilities for eating and 
lodging. 

Dry Falls of Columbia River and 
Seepage Lakes, including Sun 
Lakes State Park. Good lake fish- 
ing, swimming, camping, and most 
interesting geological features. Also 
sites of archeological investigation 
nearby. Located south of Coulee 
City Junction of U. S. Highway 2 
and State Highway 7. 

Ginkgo Petrified Forest Museum. 
Vantage. Here a short course in 
the geology of eastern Washington 
and similar lava-flow areas of the 
West can be obtained in as much 
or as little time as one wishes to 
invest. Also very interesting souve- 
nirs made of polished specimens of 
petrified wood are available. 
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Spokane and Inland Empire Timber 
Industries. Spokane is the center 
of a large timber using industry. 
Situated here are sawmills, a pulp 
mill, wood flour plant, pole yards, 
and other timber using plants. At 
Sandpoint, Idaho, not far away, 
is a chipboard plant. At Post Falls, 
Idaho is a veneer plant. Sawmills 
are located in numerous Inland 
Empire cities such as Newport, 
Colville, Kettle Falls, Wash. and 
Sandpoint, Coeur d’Alene, St. 
Maries, Potlatch, Lewiston, Orofino, 
Pierce, and Grangeville in Idaho. 
Inland Empire Research Center. 
Located at 157 South Howard 
Street in Spokane. This is a field 
unit of the Intermountain Forest 
and Range Experiment Station. 
Mt. Spokane State Park. 


Palouse Wheat Fields. The Palouse 
country is renowned for its wheat 
fields. 

State College of Washington. Lo- 
eated at Pullman, with facilities for 
teaching and research. The depart- 
ment trains students in forestry, 
range, and wildlife. Visitors are 
welcome. 


Wyoming 


Yellowstone National Park. Season 
—late May to Mid-October. Fee— 
$2. Road closed in wintertime 
Headquarters of the Shoshone Na- 
tional Forest. Cody. 

Headquarters of the Big Horn Na- 
tional Forest. Sheridan. 

Devil’s Tower National Monument. 
Like a gigantie tree stump turned 
to stone, this monument looms 1,350 
feet above the Belle Fourche River. 
Grand Teton National Park. High- 
way to Jackson Hole open the year 
around. Unusual attractions—Jack- 
son Lake, Jackson Lake Lodge, Mt. 
Moran—12,594 feet, and Grand Te- 
ton—13,766 feet elevation plus ad- 
jacent rugged mountain scenery. 
Lodgepole pine is the _ principal 
timber type. 

Headquarters of the Teton Nation- 
al Forest. Jackson. 

Bridger Primitive Area. Located 
in Bridger National Forest, within 
the same general area are Fremont 
Lake and Skyline Drive with boat- 
ing, lake fishing. Nearby are Upper 
Green River, Green River Lake, 
and Square Top Mountain. Area 
contains 383,000 acres with numer- 
ous lakes in glaciated areas. Con- 
tains some of the best fishing wa- 
ters in the West. 

Headquarters of the Medicine Bow 
National Forest. Laramie. Also 
field headquarters for range and 
forest management research. 
Headquarters of the Bridger Na- 
tional Forest. Kemmerer. Two new 
sawmills were recently constructed 
here to harvest timber from a 
spruce bark beetle infestation, and 
to begin building a new timber in- 
dustry in Wyoming. 

Lander Trail. Early emigrant route 
from Green River into Bear and 
Salt Rivers. 
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Opportunities in Forestry’ 


To GAIN some perspective of pres- 
ent and future opportunities in the 
field of forestry, I am going to re- 
view briefly three outstanding ac- 
complishments in forestry during 
the past 20 years. 

At the head of the list, I place 
the story of the development of 
protection against fire. A few 
short years ago, more acres of land 
in the Douglas-fir region were 
burned each year in accidental 
fires, slash fires, and escaped slash 
fires than were logged. Fire was 
called Public Enemy No. 1. 

Many leading foresters repeated 
over and over again that forestry 
was 90 percent protection against 
fire—and at the time they were 
right. I could not attempt to list 
the men who have been responsible 
for reducing fire to a caleulated 
risk, thus removing one of the chief 
obstacles to the investment of 
money in future forest crops. In 
early fire research, the names of 
Harry Gisborne and Bush Os- 
borne stand out. It is likewise diffi- 
cult to think of the development 
of protection in the Northwest 
without calling to mind such men 
as the late E. T. Allen and Charlie 
Cowan who this year is retiring 
from his position as manager of 
the Washington Forest Fire Asso- 
ciation. But the real achievements 
have come about through the com- 
bined efforts of countless people: 
private land owners, federal and 
state employees, and public mind- 
ed laymen alike. They were all 
spurred on by the constantly in- 
creasing number of foresters. 

The Tree Farm movement, Keep 
Green, Smokey Bear, and other 
persistent education programs, both 
within the forest industries and 
with the forest using public, have 
developed a high level of public 
consciousness working toward the 





‘Adapted from a talk presented at the 
Washington State College Forestry Ban- 
quet, Pullman, Wash., March 22, 1958. 





prevention of man-caused fires. The 
pattern has been similar in other 
forest regions. 

The second story of past accom- 
plishments is about reforestation. 
It is safe to say that 25 years ago, 
most reforestation was accidental. 
There were a few exceptions. Per- 
haps the most notable of these was 
the old Great Southern Lumber 
Company (now Gaylord Container 
Division of Crown Zellerbach) 
which, starting in the early 1920’s, 
has now planted over 130,000 acres. 

In the Douglas-fir region, the de- 
velopment of measures designed to 
insure natural reforestation began 
in 1934. A few years earlier, Leo 
Isaac had conducted a study in the 
Wind River Valley on the dissemi- 
nation of Douglas-fir seed. Basing 
their plans almost entirely on Leo’s 
findings, a handful of energetic, 
young foresters, with the support 
of some industrial leaders, gradual- 
ly brought about modifications of 
established logging practices to 
provide natural sources of seed for 
the areas logged. The seed area 
idea quickly gave way to the so- 
called staggered settings or patch 
logging which has been adopted as 
standard practice throughout a 
substantial segment of the Doug- 
las-fir industry. 

During the same period of Pa- 
cific Northwest development, for- 
esters in the southern pine region 
developed methods for converting 
over-cut, over-farmed, over-burned 
lands into fast growing plantations 
of loblolly and slash pine. 

Last year, 1,171,000 acres of for- 
est land were planted in the United 
States. It appears that even more 
will be planted this year. 

The third story is about manage- 
ment plans. I have no figures on 
the acreage of forest land that to- 
day is operated in accordance with 
management plans worked out by 
foresters. It is safe to say that the 
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‘majority of forest ownerships of 


over 50,000 acres have been inven- 
toried and the stands classified. 
Plans have been developed on these 
lands to meet the major operating 
problems. Growth has been caleu- 
lated, and within the economic lim- 
its of the owners, the periodie cuts 
are held reasonably close to the 
yield. 

This development is not so spec- 
tacular as fire fighting. It does not 
hold the conservation appeal asso- 
ciated with reforestation. It has 
been, nonetheless, a substantial ac- 
complishment of foresters during 
the past two decades. Studies of 
sustained yield possibilities and 
the development of allowable cut 
estimates have done more to ad- 
vance forestry in the Douglas-fir 
region, and in other regions I ex- 
pect, than most people realize. 

The major forestry problems of 
25 years ago were also the major 
opportunities for foresters at that 
time. I suggest, therefore, that a 
fair appraisal of today’s opportu- 
nities in forestry can be gained by 
looking at some of today’s forestry 
problems. 

Current Problems 

Current problems in forestry 
ean be generally grouped into four 
broad categories. 

Public relations —I would list 
two serious problems having to do 
with some public relations aspects 
of forestry: (1) taxation, and (2) 
competition for the use of forest 
land. 

We know that the production of 
continuous forest crops is a long 
term venture beset with many 
risks. Fire, insects, and disease are 
constant threats and substantial 
annual expenditures are required 
to keep them under control. For- 
estry is not the kind of business 
that one can enter, or drop out of 
quickly, with the ups and downs 
of economic conditions. Stability 
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of the forest industries depends not 
only on maintaining adequate safe- 
guards against fire, insects, and dis- 
ease; it also depends on stable and 
reasonably predictable tax laws 
that recognize the prolonged life 
cycle and deferred returns on for- 
estry investments. An understand- 
ing and constructive public atti- 
tude, and taxing authorities and 
publie officials who understand the 
problems of permanent forest man- 
agement are as essential to a suc- 
cessful forestry enterprise as good 


management practices in the woods. ° 


If I were to rate the potential 
risks to long range, sustained yield, 
industrial forest management, I 
would place taxation close to the 
top of the list. Yet, taxation, like 
protection against fire and insect 
epidemics, is a problem that for- 
esters can help to solve. Foresters, 
as a group, by virtue of their train- 
ing, can contribute substantially to 
the development of laws that will 
tax forest investments on a basis 
that is equitable with the taxation 
of other investments. 

A second public relations prob- 
lem is the growing competiiton for 
the use of forest land. As popula- 
tion increases and real income per 
capita rises, pressures upon our 
land resources will become greater 
and land use conflicts will sharpen. 
This will apply to both publicly 
and privately owned land. 

Few land uses are exclusive of 
all others and the potential uses are 
often complexly interrelated. Mul- 
tiple use as a principle has gained 
wide acceptance but too often one 
segment or another of the popula- 
tion, in its zeal to achieve a single 
objective, takes the attitude that 
multiple use applies to everyone 
but them. Thus, we face continued 
pressure on forest land for wilder- 
ness areas, water impoundment, 
road and powerline rights-of-ways, 
and other exclusive or limited uses 
of the land. 

Plans must be worked out for 
broader use of private forest land 
for recreation, for water and for 
other uses. By the same token, the 
reservation of public land for lim- 
ited use by small segments of the 
population will have to be held 


within reason. Foresters, in both 
public and private employ, will 
face the task of helping to work 
out sane, rational land use pat- 
terns amid sharply conflicting, 
sometimes zealous, and ofttimes 
selfish interests. Solving these prob- 
lems will require patience, diplo- 
macy, and a broad understanding 
of natural resource use. 

Silvicultural——The second cate- 
gory of problems can be broadly 
elassed as silvicultural. We point 
with justifiable pride to past ac- 
complishments in the development 
of silviculture. We say, with con- 
siderable assurance, that progress 
in silviculture generally has kept 
pace with the overall needs of our 
forest economy. Yet, in terms of 
what we need to know in order to 
develop the full use of the land, 
only the surface has been scratched. 

The present pace of reforesta- 
tion mentioned earlier has indeed 
been a major accomplishment of 
the forestry profession. The prob- 
lems of cutting planting costs, re- 
habilitating land occupied by in- 
ferior species, site preparation and 
improving and extending seeding 
techniques, however, still challenge 
the ingenuity of foresters in every 
forest region. 

As markets for the products of 
second growth stands become avail- 
able, effective cultural practices 
will have to be developed to pro- 
tect or improve the site, to produce 
greater yields, and to afford some 
measure of silvicultural control 
against insects and disease. 

Perfection in silviculture will 
perhaps never be fully attained. 
Changes in economic conditions and 
developments in technology will 
combine to constantly change the 
rules of the game and present new 
problems. 

Tree improvement programs and 
genetics studies have been launched 
in several forest regions within the 
past 5 years. On the surface, these 
fields offer intriguing possibilities 
to increase yields and to grow trees 
to specification as to grain, fiber 
structure, and density. Even the 
most optimistic enthusiasts, how- 
ever, realize that present knowl- 
edge is fragmentary. Productive 
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results: in this field will require 
more shoulders to the wheel and 
years of effort. 

Interest in establishment of cone 
orchards, grafting, and hybridiza- 
tion; collecting, processing, and 
storing seed has been sharply stim- 
ulated by recent developments in 
direct seeding. Where pounds of 
seed are required for the produc- 
tion of nursery stock, tons are re- 
quired for broadscale aerial seed- 
ing. 

In the silviculture category, I in- 
clude research in the biological sci- 
ences bearing on forestry. 

Forestry practices have largely 
used up the back log of research 
that foresters had to work with a 
few years ago. The development 
and expansion of more intensive 
forestry along many lines is being 
slowed by the lack of fundamental 
knowledge in the physiology of the 
very trees we are trying to grow. 
Little is known of the physiology 
of tree seed, or of the relationship 
between nutrient requirements of 
our commercial species and growth, 
or between nutrition and resistance 
to insects and disease. The use of 
systemic chemicals, foliar and 
basal sprays on woody plants to 
regulate growth and to _ protect 
trees against animals, insects, and 
disease is receiving increased at- 
tention from the plant physiol- 
ogists. As more knowledge is gained 
in these fields, in forest soils, and 
in many other areas, the horizons 
of forestry will expand. 

Forest protection—A third ma- 
jor category of forestry problems 
presenting opportunities to future 
foresters is the protection of for- 
ests from insects, disease, animals, 
and, of course, the ever present 
threat of fire. 


There are a variety of statistics 
on the relative damage caused by 
fire, insects, and disease. Though 
the information is incomplete, well- 
informed people today rate both 
disease and insects as many times 
more destructive than fire. 

As a profession, we foresters are 
in about the same position today 
in combating insects and disease 
that we were 30 years ago in solv- 
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ing the fire problem. Our good 
friend, Paul Keen, and others, in 
developing reasonably effective sil- 
vicultural control of the western 
pine beetle, have pointed the way 
toward developing indirect control 
of other insect pests. Diseases 
which often occur underground or 
inside the bole of the tree present 
even knottier problems than do in- 
sects. To attempt to produce tree 
crops without controlling insects 
and disease is as unrealistic as 
growing cotton without controlling 
the boll weevil. 


Mice and other small mammals 
living on a diet of tree seed; rab- 
bits, mountain beaver, porcupines, 
deer, bear, and elk all make serious 
depredations on seed, seedlings, 
and saplings. Here is a need for 
foresters, game managers, and out- 
door recreationists to work togeth- 
er to solve the problem of growing 
both trees and game. To emphasize 
the size of the problem of animal 
damage, our foresters estimate that 
wildlife damage to young growing 
stock on Weyerhaeuser tree farms 
alone amounts to $875,000 a year. 

Economics.—The fourth  eate- 
gory of problems I should like to 
discuss comes under the heading 
of economies. 

The only force that will make 
intensive forestry possible is a 
stable demand for the products we 
grow. Wood must be grown profit- 
ably and competitively with other 
products. 

Management plans must be de- 
veloped that are not only silvicul- 
turally sound but that are also 
financially sound. Rotations must 
be geared to the requirements of 
our economy and to the technol- 
ogical developments in manufac- 
turing. Conversely, foresters along 
with engineers and merchandisers 
face the task of developing manu- 
facturing processes and markets 
for products that can be made from 
trees which can be grown economi- 
eally. 

I don’t subscribe to the theory 
that in the future all wood will 
be ground up or taken apart and 
converted into pulp, or extruded 
as plastics or other molded mate- 
rials. It is becoming increasingly 





apparent, however, that the size of 
trees we will be able to produce 
will be strongly influenced by the 
rotation age that will give the 
maximum average annual yield. 
The effect of tree size on harvest- 
ing, transporting, and processing 
costs, will, of course, be an impor- 


tant element in the formula. It 


is my feeling that gluing, laminat- 
ing, and new technological develop- 
ments will produce the grades and 
sizes required more economically 
than we can hope to obtain them 
by letting the trees grow larger. 
Neither the time nor the money 
will be available to grow timber to 
the size and quality that our pres- 
ent mills are designed to handle. 
Here, then, are some of the prob- 
lems that confront the profession 
of forestry. Likewise, here are op- 
portunities for present and future 
generations of foresters. 


Favorable Circumstances 


Having taken a look at some of 
the specific opportunities in for- 
estry, it might be of interest to dis- 
cuss ‘‘opportunity’’ in a broader 
sense. 

The dictionary defines ‘‘opportu- 
nity’’ as ‘‘a favorable juncture of 
circumstanees.’’ So we might ask, 
‘Are the circumstances favorable 
for forestry today ?”’ 

The first circumstance that comes 
to mind is that all indications point 
to the fact that, despite temporary 
shifts in our economy, demands on 
all our natural resources will rise 
sharply in the future. We are all 
familiar with some of the basic pre- 
dictions of the Stanford Report 
and the Timber Resources Review 
on future wood requirements. In 
a recent educational TV program 
on resource economics, the follow- 
ing comments were made: 

“From 1900 to 1950, the popula- 
tion of the United States doubled. 
It is now increasing at the rate of 
3 million per year. During this 
same period, the consumption of 
water increased 5 fold; steel 8 fold. 
The use of minerals increased 11 
times. While the use of wood as 
lumber remained about constant 
paper consumption increased 14 
times. From the beginning of 
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World War I to 1950, the United 
States used more minerals than had 
been used by the rest of the world 
during all of history.’’ 


This simply illustrates the rapid- 
ity with which developments take 
place and argues strongly that 
more and more demands will be 
placed on all of our natural re- 
sources. It follows that all of our 
resources will have to be used to 
better advantage. 

A second favorable circumstance 
lies in the fact that the develop- 
ments in forestry thus far have 
demonstrated the possibilities of 
providing future timber require- 
ments by growing trees as crops. 
A few short decades ago, the econ- 
omies of the forest industry, and 
the lack of practical know-how in 
silviculture and protection, com- 
bined to make timber cropping a 
dubious venture. Even those most 
conservation-minded land owners 
who had an earnest desire to per- 
petuate the forests that supported 
their industry found it next to im- 
possible to justify investments in 
forestry. In contrast forestry to- 
day is recognized as an integral 
and important phase of manage- 
ment in the forest products indus- 
tries. And, particularly in regions 
where rotations are short, people 
not in the forest products business 
are making private investments in 
forest land. 

A corollary to this is the trend 
of stumpage values, which, while 
fluctuating with temporary eco- 
nomic conditions, has been steadily 
upward. Long term prospects do 
not indicate any substantial change 
in this trend. 

A fourth point to consider is that 
the investment required today to 
build a pulp mill or an integrated 
pulp-lumber-plywood operation 
runs upward from 30 million dol- 
lars for the minimum economic 
unit. Modern sawmills cost up to 
$20,000 per thousand board feet of 
daily capacity; pulp mills cost in 
the vicinity of $80,000 per ton of 
daily capacity. Few companies can 
justify an investment on this scale 
without also taking steps to insure 
a more or less permanent supply of 
raw materials. 
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From the standpoint of those of 
us in the forestry: profession and 
those who are preparing to enter it, 
these conditions would seem to con- 
form to Mr. Webster’s ‘‘favorable 
juncture of cireumstances”’ or op- 
portunity. 


The Human Element 


There is, however, another ele- 
ment in this picture. It has to do 
with people; with each of us and 
with our associates in the forestry 
profession. It has to do with our 
abilities to measure up to the op- 
portunities that are open to us. 

In the Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Company, it has been our experi- 
ence over a considerable period of 
years that few foresters fail to 
handle the jobs assigned them or 
overlooked when promotions 
are made due to lack of technical 
training and ability. 


are 


Dr. Joseph Illick, Dean Emeritus 
of the New York State College of 
Forestry, during his long career 
as an educator, has maintained a 
record of the hundreds of gradu- 
ates who have attended his classes. 
When one of his boys, as he calls 
them, not measured up to 
standard, Dr. TIllick has taken the 
pains to find out why. Dean Illick’s 
experience parallels ours in that he 
has found few failures resulting 
from lack of technical ability. 
Dean Illick atributes most failures 
to the lack of ability to get along 
with people, and here again his ex- 
perience is somewhat parallel to 
ours. 


has 


Industry is operated and man- 
aged by people. Forestry is prac- 
ticed by people. Laws are passed 
by people. Ideas are conceived by 
people, transmitted to people, and 
translated into action by people. 

Abraham Lincoln onee said, 
**Public Opinion is everything. 
Without it, nothing can succeed; 
with it, nothing ean fail.’’ 

The President was commenting 
on a problem of national scope but 
the truth of his statement can be 
applied to each of us. 

The ability to get along with peo- 
ple, to develop and maintain good 
working relationships with employ- 
ers, employees, and associates, per- 


haps presents the greatest problem 
of all. Likewise, it may present the 
greatest opportunity of all to con- 
tribute one’s full worth to what- 
ever he undertakes and to receive 
whatever satisfaction and reward 
there may be for his accomplish- 
ment. 
In Conclusion 

Today, there are some 16,000 
professional foresters employed in 
forestry compared with perhaps 
3,000 twenty-five years ago. Tak- 


‘ing the pessimistic view, it might 


be inferred from this that the field 
is getting crowded and that the 
opportunities today not so 
great as they were 25 years ago. 
I am sure that such is not the case. 

Most of the foresters who have 
entered the profession have not 
only demonstrated the value of 
their own services to their employ- 
ers but in so doing they have cre- 
ated additional jobs for more for- 


are 


esters. 

Twenty-five years ago, there were 
only two or three foresters em- 
ployed by Weyerhaeuser Timber 


Company. Today there are over 
150. 
We have flying foresters and 


financial foresters. We have for- 
esters in our safety program, in 
the tax department, in public rela- 
tions, and in industrial relations. 
Others are in sales, pulp, plywood, 
and lumber manufacture, in log 
production, and in forestry and 
forest products research. Some of 
our branch managers and woods 
managers are foresters. Two of our 
vice presidents are foresters—we 
even have foresters in our forestry 
departments. 

We hear a lot these days about 
the growth and drain on the for- 
ests of our nation. Considerable 
alarm has been expressed over the 
fact that, until only recently, forest 
drain exceeded forest growth. Even 
now there are warning cries that, 
in certain areas, important com- 
mercial species are being used up 
faster than they are being replaced. 

It is well to give these matters 
serious consideration. But, I am 
as optimistic as one of the promi- 
nent consulting foresters in the 
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South who pointed out recently 
that the most intensive forestry is 
practiced in the areas where there 
the competition for wood is great- 
est. This applies to large industrial 
properties and to small individual 
tree farms. He went on to say that 
in the South, the rate of forest 
growth will keep up with the drain 
until the full potential of the grow- 
ing site is achieved and the poten- 
tial growth, he added, is more than 
twice the present growth. 

There are 489 million acres of 
commercial forest land in the 
United States. Planning and pro- 
viding protection for this vast area 
from fire, insects, and disease is a 
job for foresters. Making sound 
management plans and _ realistic 
cutting budgets is certainly a fune- 
tion of Working out 
good relations with the public will 
fall largely on the shoulders of for- 


foresters. 


esters. Wood technologists, with 
the assistance of engineers and 
chemists, will have the respon- 


sibility of product and process de- 
velopment to secure and maintain 
profitable markets for the timber 
crops that can be grown. 

No one can predict the number 
of foresters that will be required 
to handle the many and varied 
tasks that comprise this undertak- 
ing. It appears obvious, however, 
that in addition to many ‘‘general 
practitioner’’ foresters, the need 
for specialists all along the line 
will continue to increase substan- 
tially. 

There is a job to be done; a pro- 
fessional service to be rendered. It 
all adds up to opportunity. 


oy 
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Wisconsin-Michigan Section Meets 


The Wisconsin-Michigan Section 
will hold its summer field meeting 
September 5-6 at Boyd’s Mason Lake 
Resort, on Highway 70, 13 miles west 
of Fifield, Wise. Tours of the Flam- 
beau River State Forest and _ the 
Chequamegon National Forest high- 
light the program. 
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The Market Outlook for Lodgepole Pine’ 


ForREST MANAGERS in the lodgepole 
pine region are, in one respect, 
much like the skipper pacing the 
deck hoping to find a buyer for 
all the cargo in hold No. 3 before 
it becomes completely spoiled and 
unsalable. We have been anxiously 
watching and pushing for develop- 
ment, hoping to be able to market 
lodgepole pine timber before large 
quantities of existing mature and 
overmature stands become lost to 
the vicissitudes of time. And, even 
though we are now selling more 
lodgepole pine than ever before, 
we have a large volume of it. The 
forest land area supporting this 
species exceeds 14 million acres. It 
is the third largest timber type in 
the West. Will we be able to sell 
all of our available lodgepole pine 
in the markets of the future? 
More importantly, should we, as 
forest managers, continue to grow 
lodgepole pine, particularly on sites 
that might produce something else ? 
What emphasis should we place on 
the species in our management 
plans? These questions have imme- 
diate importance to foresters who 
must always be planning one tree 
rotation or more into the future. 
The purpose of this paper is to 
consider the opportunities and 
problems associated with this plan- 
ning and to indicate as far as pos- 
sible the emphasis that should be 
placed on growing lodgepole pine 
in present and future management. 


Lodgepole Uses 


The Timber Resource Review? 
and other studies of future wood 
needs show quite conclusively that 
consumption of wood has expand- 
ed and will continue to expand as 
population grows. The general con- 
sensus is that we will need all the 
wood our forest land can produce 


‘Adapted from a paper delivered before 
the Northwest Scientific Assoc.; Spokane, 
Wash., December, 1957. 

*Forest Service, U. S. Dept. Agric. Tim- 
ber resource review (Preliminary Draft). 
1955. 





before the end of this century. 
This appears especially true for 
the softwoods that yield most of 
our lumber. However, even though 
lodgepole is a softwood, the ques- 
tion is: Will it yield products that 
are acceptable in the market? 
What are the indications that we 
can grow it competitively with oth- 
er species? 

Lodgepole pine is gaining the 
reputation of being a multiple- 
purpose wood. It is being cut for 
lumber, poles and piling, and for 
fiber products. But in the econom- 
ic world there is wood—and there 
is wood. How good is lodgepole 
pine? How does it compare with 
other species for different uses? 

It is comforting to know we can 
use lodgepole for lumber. It is 
much more important to know that, 
as Table 1 shows, its wood com- 
pares favorably with ponderosa 
pine for lumber. And here is the 
economic fact that emphasizes the 
importance of lodgepole pine: 
Since it has wood properties com- 
parable to those of ponderosa pine, 
it is one of our better soft-tex- 
tured softwoods and these com- 


mand the highest prices in the lum- 


ber market because they are in 
shortest supply. 

Lodgepole pine is also an impor- 
tant source of medium and small 
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poles and piling. For uses requir- 
ing medium strength, it has no 
equal.® 

As a pulping species lodgepole 
again rates high. It reduces readily 
under both sulphate and ground- 
wood processes. Sulphate pulp 
produced from lodgepole pine is 
strong and is easily bleached to a 
high degree of brightness. Ground 
lodgepole pine pulp has satisfac- 
tory strength, excellent color. The 
energy requirement for grinding is 
reasonable. 


Unfavorable Economic Factors 


If lodgepole pine’s properties 
would permit it to be substituted 
for other high priced softwoods 
then why the concern over its fu- 
ture? Wood properties alone are 
not enough to make lodgepole a 
forest leader overnight, for as a 
species it poses some important 
handicaps to utilization. 

Lodgepole pine utilization is 
handicapped first of all by the 
small size of the species. Small 
trees are more expensive to log 
and handle; and a large portion 
of the lumber recovery is in nar- 
row boards. These handicaps were 
discussed at length in a recent 


8Crossley, D. I. Lodgepole pine and 
its increased utilization. Forestry Chron. 
33(1):19. 1957. 


TABLE 1.—LODGEPOLE PINE COMPARES FAVORABLY WITH PONDEROSA PINE 


IN IMPORTANT PHYSICAL PROPERTIES 











Weight—pounds per cubic foot 
(8 percent moisture) 
Strength—statie bending, fiber stress 


at proportional limit, P.S.T. 
(12 percent moisture content) 


Shrinkage based on dimensions when green; 


dried to 6 percent moisture content. 
Tangential (percent) 
Radial (percent ) 


Hardness—load required to imbed 0.444-inech 
ball to one-half of its diameter, pounds 


(12 percent moisture content) 


Painting class’ 


Ponderosa Lodgepole 
pine pine 
27.5 28.2 
6,300 6,700 

5.0 5.4 
3.1 3.6 
450 480 
3 3 





‘Forest Products Laboratory, U. S. Dept. Agric. Wood handbook. Agricultural 


Handbook 72. 1955. 528 pp. 
643 
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publication.* It is not necessary to 
dwell on them except to emphasize 
that marketing narrow boards is 
the principal problem of lodgepole 
pine lumber producers. Quality- 
wise the species poses no real prob- 
lem. It does not produce much se- 
lect grade lumber but neither does 
it produce much low-grade lum- 
ber. The bulk of the recovery is 
in the high common grades. How- 
ever, within any given grade, the 
narrow 2-, 4-, and 6-inch boards 
are worth less than the more popu- 
lar 8- and 10-inch widths. 
Lodgepole pine utilization is han- 
dicapped secondly because it usual- 
ly oceurs as a type on less accessible 
land. A small tree is always eco- 
nomically less accessible than a 
large tree in the same location be- 
cause of the higher cost of han- 
dling. But topographically lodge- 
pole pine generally occurs at high- 
er elevations than most of the more 
widely used species that grow in 
this region and is geographically 
further removed from processing 
centers and points of consumption 
than the other more popular spe- 


cies. 


Recent Trends in Lumber Use 


It is significant that in recent 
part of the drawbacks to 
lodgepole pine use are being over- 
come. The price of wood for some 


years 


uses has increased and now small- 
er. trees and more remote timber 
can be operated. As a result, lodge- 
pole pine is now advancing in the 
market. Prior to World War II 
the total cut of the species for lum- 


ber was averaging about 70 mil- 


‘Wikstrom, J. H. Lodgepole pine—a 
lumber species. Intermountain Forest and 
Range Exp. Sta., Research Paper 46. Og- 
den, Utah, 1957. 17 pp., illus. 


TABLE 2.—CHANGE IN PRODUCTION OF 


Species 


Lodgepole pine 
Ponderosa pine 
Western white pine 
Sugar pine 

Spruce 


LUMBER FROM 
SOFT-TEXTURED SOFTWOOD SPECIES, WESTERN UNITED States’ 


lion board feet annually. In 1956 
the cut in the Rocky Mountain 
States alone was estimated to be 
200 million board feet. The market 
for lodgepole pine poles followed 
a similar trend. In Montana alone 
237 thousand were harvested in 
1956 compared to fewer than 10,- 
000 poles annually prior to World 
War II. Also, pulpmills and fiber 
board plants are now using some 
lodgepole pine. Two new fiber 
board plants have been built re- 
‘cently in Oregon that use or will 
use a lot of this species. 

The production data cited show 
that lodgepole pine is beginning to 
move in the different principal 
wood markets. However, opportun- 
ities for selling lodgepole pine ei- 
ther now or in the future cannot 
be predicated on these past trends 
alone. In order to better under- 
stand what has happened or is like- 
ly to happen in the future we need 
to examine market statistics more 
closely. 

Since lodgepole pine is one of 
our better soft-textured softwoods, 
it is quite obvious that the supply 
of other species in this group as 
well as the price of lumber must 
be taken into account in any eval- 
uation that is made. According to 
data presented in the Timber Re- 
source Review, the real price of 
lumber has increased 60 percent 
since 1939. However, this increase 
in price has not been the same for 
all species nor has it been accom- 
panied by an increase in use of all 
species. Soft-textured softwoods 
have experienced the biggest price 
increase. The real wholesale price 
of Douglas-fir, for example, in- 
creased 50 pereent between 1939 
and 1954. During the same period, 


SELECTED 





Change in production 











‘Census except for 1954 production of lodgepole pine which 
was adjusted based on Forest Survey statistics. 


1938-1941 average to 1954 Year 
Percent 
200 1937 
— 1946 
1948 
—38 : 
1950 
+1 Re 
° 1952 
+117 1954 
1956 


TABLE 3.—RELATIVE 


POLE PINE POLE PRODUCTION IN MONTANA, 1937-1956" 
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the wholesale price of such popu- 
lar soft-textured species as pon- 
derosa pine and white pine in- 
creased 89 percent and 84 percent, 
respectively. 

Production figures for selected 
soft-textured softwoods (Table 2) 
show that while the real price of 
lumber increased, the production 
of both white pine and ponder- 
osa pine actually declined from 
prewar The cut of sugar 
pine, another strong contender in 
this group of soft-textured woods, 
stayed about the same. Lodgepole 
pine lumber production, on the 
other hand, increased roughly 200 
percent. Of course there are other 
new contenders in this group of 
woods. The principal one in the 
lodgepole pine area is spruce. The 
production of spruce in the West 
in 1954 was 117 percent above the 
1938-41 average for the species. 


levels. 


The increase in the real price of 
lumber shows quite clearly that the 
demand for lumber has increased. 
But the smaller increase in the 
wholesale price of Douglas-fir as 
compared to the increase in the 
value of white pine and ponderosa 
pine illustrates that supply prob- 
lems are more critical among soft- 
textured softwoods. The fact that 
production of lodgepole pine and 
lumber increased in re- 
sponse to increase in demand, 
whereas production of ponderosa 
and white pine decreased, indicates 
that supplies of the former were 
adequate to permit response to the 
rise in price whereas supplies of 
the latter two species were not. This 
observation is further substanti- 
ated from forest survey data. It is 
common knowledge from timber 
surveys that accessible ponderosa 


spruce 


TREND IN WESTERN REDCEDAR AND LODGE- 








Species ; 
Western Lodgepole 
redcedar pine 





Percent of total for state 


83 10 
3 88 
10 69 
7 61 
7 58 
3 74 
1 78 





‘U.S. Forest Service, Forest Survey. 
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pine and white pine sawtimber 
have been overeut. Foresters are 
aware that the less accessible re- 
serves of these species are inade- 
quate to meet the total demand for 
soft-textured softwood. This sug- 
gests quite clearly that if the real 
price of wood for lumber contin- 
ues to rise, increasing amounts of 
the cut will come from lodgepole 
pine. 

The data in Table 2 show that 
if our appetite for wood continues 
to grow, as was indicated in the 
Timber Resource Review and in a 
recent study of market prospects 
for Mountain States timber,® lodge- 
pole pine could become a popular 
lumber species in the relatively 
near future. Not only is lodgepole 
pine lumber production increasing 
to satisfy part of the market for 
soft-textured softwoods once sup- 
plied by white pine and ponderosa 
pine, the studies cited indicate the 
demand for this kind of wood for 
lumber will likely continue to in- 


crease. 


Increased Pole Production 


Compared to the lumber market, 
the pole market absorbs a relative- 
ly small amount of wood. However. 
since lodgepole pine is a preferred 
pole species, this market should not 
be overlooked. Data were not avail- 
able on the trend in real price of 
poles and piling; consequently, it 
was not possible to make as com- 
plete an analysis of the pole mar- 
ket as of the lumber market. How- 
ever, there is reason to believe that 
the production situation in the pole 
market is quite similar to that in 
the market for lumber. Table 3 
shows there has been a rather dra- 
matic inerease in the production 
of lodgepole pine poles. In con- 
trast, production of western red- 
cedar poles, which for years was 
the standard for comparison in the 
pole market, has declined. 


Increased Pulp Use Foreseen 


As the Timber Resource Review 
indicates, the real price of wood 
for pulp over the past 30 years or 





“Hutchison, 8. Blair. Market prospects 
for Mountain States timber. Intermoun- 
tain Forest and Range Exp. Station, Re- 
Search Paper 50. 1957. 31 pp., illus. 





more has changed very little. In- 
creased use of lodgepole pine 
therefore probably reflects only lo- 
cal shortages in certain pulp pro- 
ducing areas, possibly combined 
with some technological factors. 
Pulp producers in the Lake States 
have imported some lodgepole pine 
from Montana because they could 
not supply their needs locally. No 
doubt the quality of this Montana 
pine for pulp influenced the deei- 
sion to go so far for raw material. 
However, the general demand for 
fiber products is expanding rapid- 
ly, and it can only be a matter of 
time until new sources of pulp- 
wood will be needed. If this coun- 
try develops as anticipated in the 
Timber Resource Review and in 
the study of market prospects for 
Mountain States timber. the lodge- 
pole pine resource will fee] in- 
creased pressure from this indus- 
trv as well. In fact, Johns-Man- 
ville is now building a plant to 
convert this species. 


Problems of Management 


Much of this discussion has cen- 
tered on the economic factors that 
indicate why the market future 
for lodgepole pine could be a 
bright one as it has properties and 
characteristics that make it an 
ideal wood for popular uses. How- 
ever, there are some problems fac- 
ing timber managers in developing 
this timber type, some of which 
were mentioned earlier. and these 
problems must be solved before 
lodgepole pine can rank with pon- 
derosa pine and white pine in im- 
portance. 

The rise in the real price of lum- 
ber in particular, and the contin- 
ued upward trend in wood value 
in general, have gone a long way 
to overcome the problem of eco- 
nomic accessibility. At current 
price levels much of the lodgepole 
pine type supporting sawtimber-size 
trees is operable by sawmills. How- 
ever, if development is to progress 
as fast as needed to bring the type 
under management and at the same 
time help to keep wood competi- 
tive, ways must be found to re- 
duce the cost of handling small 
timber. A practical solution must 
be found to the problem of narrow 
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boards that small trees produce in 
such abundance. 

There is, of course, another ap- 
proach to both the problem of 
small trees and narrow boards 
which needs to be evaluated. That 
is the opportunity through man- 
agement to grow a more market- 
able lodgepole pine forest product. 
So far, lack of utilization has been 
used to excuse lack of management 
in most lodgepole pine stands. This 
may be a valid excuse so far as 
mature and overmature stands are 
concerned. It hardly excuses our 
failure to exert more management 
effort in young stands. 

The need to evaluate the man- 
agement opportunity in growing 
lodgepole pine probably cannot be 
overstressed. This species is adapt- 
able over a wide geographical 
range. It is a clean growing tree, 
not particularly susceptible to dis- 
ease and decay, and is capable of 
a good growth rate on many sites 
where other species might grow. 
If lodgepole pine is a species that 
responds well to management, as 
many foresters say it is, then it 
may well be one of the species we 
should be concentrating on in our 
effort to increase the supply of 
soft-textured softwoods. 

Probably no discussion in forest 
economics, particularly when deal- 
ing with an undeveloped forest 
type that has a potentially good 
future, would be complete if it 
did not at least mention the eco- 
nomic problem that is becoming al- 
most proverbial to public foresters, 
but which remains unsolved. That 
is the problem of properly finane- 
ing forest resource development 
and management on national for- 
ests. Lodgepole pine has the po- 
tential of yielding a good return 
in the future. But to realize this 
return the resource must be de- 
veloped and managed. Piece-meal 
financing of a road here and a 
road there wherever a_ sufficient 
volume of salable timber is avail- 
able for immediate amortization 
will not accomplish the needed de- 
velopment. And, postponing man- 
agement for lack of development 
can only mean postponed income 
and economic loss. 

Forestry is a long-term under- 
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taking and this in itself should im- 
ply long-term financing. That fi- 
nancing must be geared to the long 
term and amortized against long- 
term returns wherever an immedi- 
ate forest management need exists 
and wherever the volume of sal- 
able material is insufficient to cov- 
er all costs. 

To mention these problems which 
managers of lodgepole pine timber 
must face in no way departs from 
the original theme of the market 
outlook for lodgepole pine. This 
timber type appears to be good as 
a long-range prospect; but this 
prospect is beset with problems. 
These problems should be only 


short-range but do have an impor- 
tant and direct bearing on the fu- 
ture of this species. We cannot ig- 
nore them in our forestry plan- 
ning. 


Conclusion 


Lodgepole pine has that combina- 
tion of wood properties and phys- 
ical characteristics that makes it a 
good source of soft-textured soft- 
wood lumber. It produces a pre- 
ferred pole, and it appears des- 
tined to be a preferred species 
among pulp operators once the 
cost of round pulpwood becomes 
high enough that it can be oper- 
ated. We cannot completely eval- 
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uate the market future for lodge- 
pole pine until the problems of 
the cost of handling small trees 
and marketing narrow boards have 
been dealt with properly. There is 
also the need to evaluate the rela- 
tive opportunities for growing the 
different species that can be grown 
on sites where lodgepole pine can 
and will grow. Our present knowl- 
edge is nonetheless complete enough 
that we can see a potentially im- 
portant economic role for lodge- 
pole pine — sufficiently important 
to justify immediate emphasis on 
the problems that now handicap us 
in development of that role and in 
lodgepole management. 























SECTION BOX SCORE SCHOOL BOX SCORE 
1958 MEMBERSHIP 1958 MEMBERSHIP 

Applications Received' Student Applications Received 

September Total Total September Total Total 

1958 1957 1958 1958 1957 1958 
Allegheny 1 68 50 Alabama Polytechnic Institute 0 19 22 
akaehis 2 - 99 University of California 0 30 56 
e Le egal ? . ; Duke University 0 13 3 
Central States 0 30 19 University of Florida 1 6 16 
Columbia River 0 55 50 University of Georgia 1 86 3 
Gulf States 5 84 43 University of Idaho 0 19 14 
Inland Empire 0 2] 16 Iowa State College 0 35 21 
Intermountain 0 6 3 Louisiana Polytechnic Institute 0 18 5 
AE gS 0 8 3 Louisiana State University 0 41 7 
Now . oad na T niversity of Maine 0 31 22 
New Eng anc 1 62 44 University of Massachusetts 0 10 4 
New York 1 37 25 Michigan Coll. of Mining & Tech. 0 29 5 
Northern California 0 39 11 Michigan State University l 24 30 
Northern Rocky Mountain 2 49 25 University of Michigan 0 14 17 
Ozark 3 92 2] a awed of oe 0 28 31 
ucet S a Iniversity of Missouri 0 62 7 
3 ears 3 +“ = State University of New York 0 25 16 
Southern California 0 3 0 North Carolina State College 0 36 1 
Southwestern 0 7 1 Oregon State College 0 29 30 
Upper-Mississippi Valley 3 69 64 Pennsylvania State University 1 32 2 
Washington 0 10 1 ae University 0 18 18 
Fi aetna UE ch Sass ‘ ” Ttah State University 0 5 2 
pncinncasensineant haan S a. PS... 9 _ a : University of Washington l 27 27 
Totals 27 1,012 652 West Virginia University 0 19 19 
i 2 ov : me Yale University 0 3 5 

Students, Juniors, Affiliates, Associates (Initial) AS A aE ee = : 

grade only. Totals 5 727 499 
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Herbage Utilization on Pine-Bunchgrass 


Ranges of Colorado 


To MANAGE ANY range effectively, 
the operator needs to know what 
plants make up the forage supply, 
their relative value as forage, their 
ability to withstand grazing, and 
when and how they are grazed. 
This paper presents the results of 
studies to determine how eattle 
utilize several important species on 
ponderosa pine-bunchgrass ranges 
in Colorado. 

The studies were made at the 
Manitou Experimental Forest in 
central Colorado during 1950 and 
1952 on six experimental range 
pastures that had been grazed at 
different intensities since 1941, The 
three grazing intensities had each 
created different range conditions 
as reflected in both amount and 
composition of the vegetation. The 
study, therefore, gives examples of 
utilization on areas grazed at three 
intensities where the conditions are 
those created by the different levels 
of grazing. The differences in util- 
ization are not necessarily those 
expected when ranges in similar 
condition are grazed at the three 
levels. 

Yearling heifers grazed the pas- 
tures from the first of June to the 
end of September in both years. 
The study was confined to grass- 
land openings that made up 12 to 
32 percent of the pasture areas. 
These openings were always more 
heavily grazed than the timbered 
areas that made up most of the 
remainder of the pastures. 

In 1950, 90 plots were selected 
at random on areas that past rec- 
ords indicated were grazed con- 
sistently at either a heavy, moder- 
ate, or light rate of utilization. In 
the light grazing 10 to 20 percent 
of the grass and sedge herbage was 
removed; moderate grazing, 30 to 
40 percent; and heavy grazing, 50 
percent or more. On each plot 


‘With headquarters at Fort Collins, 
Colo. in cooperation with Colorado State 
University. 





herbage composition was estimated, 
by species, expressed as percentage 
of total weight of herbage pro- 
duced. Utilization was estimated 
on each plot in mid-July, mid- 
August, and late September. Util- 
ization was expressed as percent- 
age of herbage removed by weight. 
Utilization estimates were repeated 
on the same plots in 1952. 

Data on utilization and herbage 
composition were collected for the 
following species or groups of spe- 
cies: (1) Little bluestem (Andro- 
pogon scoparius Michx.), (2) Par- 
ry danthonia (Danthonia parryi 
Seribn.), (3) Blue grama (Boute- 
loua gracilis [H.B.K.] Lag.), (4) 
Arizona fescue (Festuca arizonica 
Vasey), (5) Mountain muhly 
(Muhlenbergia montana [Nutt.] 
Hitehe.) (6) Other grasses. (7) 
Sedge (Carex spp. primarily C. 
heliophila Mack.), (8) Rose pussy- 
toes (Antennaria rosea [D. C. 
Eaton] Greene), (9) Purple milk- 
vetch (Astragalusagrestis Doug].), 
(10) Trailing fleabane (Erigeron 
flagellaris A. Gray), (11) Other 
weeds, and (12) Fringed sagebrush 
(Artemisia frigida Willd.). 


Composition of the Vegetation 

The vegetation on the areas 
studied consisted of a large num- 
ber of species. Ranges in good to 
excellent . condition contained as 
many as 35 different grasses. Forbs 
too were numerous but they flue- 
tuated in abundance from year to 
vear. A few forbs were fairly sta- 
ble in the composition, and some 
are useful indicators of range con- 
dition. In general, however, only 
a few plants were either sufficiently 
frequent or abundant enough to 
warrant intensive study. 

Only six species were both abun- 
dant enough or palatable enough 
to be important as cattle forage: 
Little bluestem, blue grama, Ari- 
zona fescue, mountain mubhly, 
sedge, and fringed sagebrush. Oth- 
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er grasses found commonly but in 
small amounts were Parry dantho- 
nia, bluestem wheatgrass (Agropy- 
ron smithii Rydb.), bearded wheat- 
grass (A. subsecundum [Link] 
Hitche.), Canby bluegrass (Poa 
canbyi [Scribn.] Piper), bottle- 
brush squirreltail (Sitanion hystrix 
[Nutt.] J. G. Smith), pine drop- 
seed (Blepharoneuron tricholems 
[Torr.] Nash), and prairie June- 
grass (Kocleria cristata |L.| Pers.). 

Among the forbs, purple milk- 
vetch, rose pussytoes, and trailing 
fleabane were the most common. 
Other common genera included 
Chenopodium, Chrysopsis, Ortho- 
carpus, Thermopsis, Potentilla, 
Solidago, and Aster. 

At the time of the study, differ- 
ences in both the amount and com- 
position of the vegetation had re- 
sulted from the differences in graz- 
ing intensities the study areas had 
received since 1941. No specifie 
measurements of total herbage pro- 
duction were made on the 90 plots. 
However, in other sampling of the 
experimental pastures it was found 
that the total production of grasses 
and sedges in 1947 under the three 
conditions represented, averaged 
704, 673, and 249 pounds per acre 
for the lightly, moderately, and 
heavily grazed areas, respectively. 

As shown in Table 1, 78 percent 
TABLE 1.— HERBAGE COMPOSITION ON 
GRASSLAND AREAS GRAZED AT LIGHT, 


MopERATE, AND HEAvy RATES AT THE 
MANITOU EXPERIMENTAL FOREST 
Herbage composition 
based on total weight 

produced 








Moder- 
Lightly ately Heavily 
grazed grazed grazed 


Species 





——Percent—— 


Little bluestem 2 1 5 
Blue grama 1 3 21 
Arizona fescue 21 41 a 
Mountain muhly_ 57 45 38 
Sedge : : 3 4 7 
Fringed sagebrush 2 2 11 
All others 14 4 7 

Total 100 100 100 





















of the herbage composition on the 
lightly grazed areas was produced 
by mountain muhly and Arizona 
fescue. Little bluestem, sedge, blue 
grama, and fringed sagebrush were 
of minor importance; the last two 
made up only 3 percent of the vege- 
tation. A variety of miscellaneous 
species such as bluestem wheat- 
grass, bearded wheatgrass, Canby 
bluegrass, bottlebrush squirreltail, 
and prairie Junegrass made up 14 
percent of the vegetation. 

In contrast, on the heavily grazed 
areas, Arizona fescue and moun- 
tain muhly made up only 49 per- 
cent of the herbage. Blue grama 
and fringed sagebrush made up 32 
percent. Sedge was somewhat more 
prominent than on the lightly 
grazed range. Miscellaneous species 
constituted 7 percent of the herb- 
age. These were predominantly 
sleepygrass (Stipa robusta | Vasey | 
Seribn.) and tumblegrass (Schedon- 
nardus paniculatus {Nutt.| Trel.), 


TABLE 2. 


Herbage use 


Species 


Little bluestem 18 25 
Blue grama 1 5 
Arizona fescue 13 28 
Mountain muhly 16 18 
Sedge 8 17 
Fringed sagebrush 0 0 


Fie. 1.—A typieal lightly grazed area in the ponderosa pine-bunchgrass type. 
20 percent of the herbage has been utilized. 


Lightly grazed 


1950 1952 





Only 


although the more valuable western 
wheatgrass was usually present. 

Moderately 
predominantly Arizona fescue and 
mountain muhly. Blue grama and 
fringed sagebrush were slightly 
more abundant than on the lightly 
erazed areas. 


grazed areas were 


Palatability and Forage 
Composition 


On lightly grazed areas moun- 
tain muhly, Arizona fescue, little 
bluestem, and sedge were by far 
the most palatable of the six spe- 
cies studied (Fig. 1). Mountain 
muhly and Arizona fescue, being 
most abundant, made up about 95 
percent of the forage (Table 2). 
Little bluestem and sedge pro- 
duced about 5 percent of the for- 
age. Although taken quite well by 
cattle, they were not sufficiently 
abundant to be important forage 


producers. 
Blue grama was grazed very 


FOREST 


Forage 


composition Herbage use 


1950 1952 1950 1952 1950 
——-—- ~-—- Percent — 
3.1 2.9 29 25 0.7 
0.2 0.4 6 9 0.9 
22.3 34.9 35 40 43.2 
72.3 58.7 38 33 51.6 
2.1 3.1 22 19 3.4 
0 0 3 3 0.2 


Moderately grazed 


composition 
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lightly and fringed sagebrush not 
at all at this intensity of grazing. 

Parry danthonia, bearded and 
western wheatgrasses, Canby blue- 
erass, and prairie Junegrass were 
palatable but were not abundant 
enough to be considered among the 
major forage species. Of the forbs, 


purple milkvetch was the most 
palatable. 
Utilization on heavily grazed 


areas was different from that on 
lightly grazed areas (Fig. 2). Ari- 
zona fescue and mountain muhly 
still received the most use and to- 
gether furnished most of the for- 
age. As on the lightly grazed 
range, mountain muhly was the 
outstanding species. It furnished 
53 percent of the forage. However, 
the increased abundance of blue 
grama and more intensive grazing 
of it made it one of the important 
plants from the standpoint of for- 
age produced—equally as impor- 
tant as Arizona fescue. Blue grama 
was used to about 25 percent, 
which was comparatively light use 
compared with the intensities at 
which mountain muhly and Ari- 
Both of 
these species were grazed in excess 
of 65 percent. Fringed sagebrush 
was grazed to about the same in- 


zona fescue were grazed. 


tensity as blue grama. It was more 
abundant in the composition and 
was grazed more than on the light- 
ly grazed areas. Fringed sagebrush 
produced about 7 percent of the 
forage consumed. Little bluestem 
and sedges were grazed well, but 
were not abundant and, therefore, 
contributed only 5 to 7 percent to 
the forage. 

The moderate rate of 
(Fig. 3) is currently considered to 
be about proper utilization of pine- 


OoTAs i ta 
erazing 


> —T'TILIZATION OF THE SIX Most IMPORTANT PLANTS ON RANGE GRAZED AT THREE INTENSITIES, MANITOU EXPERIMENTAL 


Heavily grazed 


Forage 


Forage 

Herbage use composition 
1952 1950 1952 1950 1952 

0.6 61 36 6.3 4.7 

1.4 24 25 11.6 15.5 

45.7 75 73 16.1 14.2 

48.7 72 67 53.1 53.0 

3.4 46 38 7.0 6.0 

0.2 30 28 5.9 6.6 
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areas in this study. 


bunchegrass range. In general, graz- 
ing of the various species under 
this rate differed from that on 
lightly grazed areas, principally in 
amount. Arizona fescue and moun- 
tain muhly were utilized 33 to 40 
percent. 
up 90 to 95 percent of the forage, 
the same as they did on the lightly 
erazed Blue grama and 
fringed sagebrush, which together 


These two species made 


areas. 


made up less than 5 percent of the 
herbage consumed, were only light- 
ly utilized. 
grazed less than 10 percent. 


iy 4 
These species were 


Utilization by Seasons 
Utilization of individual 
varies with 
well as with the intensity of graz- 
ing (Fig. 4). On heavily grazed 
areas, 57 percent of the utilization 
of Arizona fescue was made during 
the first 48 days of the 117-day 
grazing period. During the remain- 
der of the season, grazing of it con- 
tinued, but at a reduced rate. On 
moderately grazed areas, 64 per- 
of the total use of Arizona 
fescue took place during the first 
48 days. During the rest of the 
period the rate of use was much 
reduced. On areas grazed lightly, 
Arizona fescue was utilized at an 
almost uniform rate throughout the 
season, 

Mountain muhly, in contrast to 
Arizona fescue, was grazed most 
heavily during the latter part of 
the grazing season. On_ heavily 


forage 


species seasons) as 


cent 


grazed areas only 24 percent of the 
utilization of mountain muhly was 
made during the first 48 days of 
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Fig. 2.—On this area 70 percent of the herbage of native for- 
age plants has been grazed. It is typical of the heavily grazed 
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Fig, 3. 
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Moderate use on pine-bunchgrass ranges, with approxi- 
mately 40 percent utilization. This pasture is typical of mod- 


erately grazed areas used in this study. 


grazing and 54 percent was during 
the last 41 days of grazing. The 
lighter the degree of use, the more 
grazing of mountain muhly tended 
to be concentrated in the later pe- 
riod. On the moderately grazed 
areas 66 percent of the grazing was 
made during the last 41 days, and 
on the lightly grazed areas 69 per- 
cent of the use was made during 
this period. 

Little bluestem and sedge fol- 
lowed the same general trend as 
Arizona fescue on heavily and mod- 
erately grazed areas. They were 
grazed during the first 48 
days of the season. After that pe- 
riod the rate of use declined, es- 
pecially on the areas grazed mod- 
erately. On lightly grazed areas 
little bluestem erazed most 
during the middle of the summer. 

Blue grama and fringed sage- 
brush were both relatively unpalat- 
able as shown by the comparatively 
light utilization they received even 
on heavily grazed areas. There was 
less consistency than in other spe- 
cies in the way they were utilized 
under different grazing intensities. 
Blue grama on lightly and moder- 
ately grazed areas received most of 
its utilization durine the middle 
of the summer. On heavily grazed 
areas it was most heavily grazed 
during the last of the period. 


most 


was 


Discussion 
Several factors seem to affect the 
time and degree of use each species 
received. Perhaps most important 
is the palatability of the plant to 
the cattle. Lightly grazed areas 





give a truer picture of palatability 
because there was sufficient herb- 
age of all species available. On 
these areas Arizona fescue, moun- 
tain muhly, little bluestem, and 
sedge were highly palatable; blue 
grama only slightly palatable; and 
fringed sagebrush has little or no 
palatability. 

The second factor affecting de- 
gree of use is the availability of 
erazing or perhaps 
availability of the desirable parts 
of the better species for grazing. 
The differences in utilization of the 
fescue, muhly, and sedge were all 
proportionately about the same for 
light, moderate, and heavy grazing. 
The relative differences in the use 
of little somewhat 
similar but received a higher pro- 
portion of use on lightly grazed 


species for 


bluestem are 


areas. However, use of blue grama 
and fringed sagebrush was marked- 
ly different. The proportionately 
heavy grazing of these species on 
heavily grazed areas indicates that 
the cattle turned to them for for- 
age on heavily grazed areas. Since 
one-quarter or more of the herbage 
of the more palatable species was 
left both heavily 
grazed pastures, the cattle appar- 
ently preferred the finer parts of 
the grama to the coarser parts of 
the more palatable plants. Anoth- 
er possibility is that they grazed it 
because of its availability. 

The growth period of the piant 
influenced the utilization. Arizona 
fescue, little bluestem, and sedge: 
grew early and they were grazed 
best at that time. On the other 


years on the 
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hand, the period of rapid growth 
of mountain muhly and blue grama 
was later and these species were 
grazed later. The contrast between 
the fescue and the muhly is an ex- 
ample. By July 1, Arizona fescue 
in 1950 had made 90 percent of its 
leaf growth on moderately grazed 
By that same date muhly 
had made only 60 percent of its 
leaf growth and its period of most 


areas. 


rapid growth was in July. On July 
1 cattle had made 72 percent of the 
total use of Arizona that 
was to be made by the end of the 
erazing period, but only 29 percent 
of the total use of the mountain 
muhly. 

The seasonal aspects of the palat- 
ability should be considered when 
determining the period to graze a 
range. Summer-long grazing at 


fescue 
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proper rates has been shown to 
have no serious effect on these 
bunehgrass ranges. A range that 
is most predominantly Arizona fes- 
cue could be used most effectively 
as late spring and early summer 
pasture, while one predominantly 
mountain muhly could be used 
most efficiently in late summer. In 
a rotation grazing system where 
midsummer shift to new pastures 
is used, the early use would throw 
the bulk of utilization on Arizona 
fescue, little bluestem, and sedge. 
At the same time mountain muhly, 
which had not made a considerable 
part of its growth, would be only 
lightly used. On the areas used 
later, the bulk of the utilization 
would be on mountain muhly. Ari- 
zona fescue, little bluestem, and 
sedge would receive the deferment. 

The use received by blue grama 
is of particular interest in view of 
the value of blue grama on other 
range areas. In the shortgrass 
plains of eastern Colorado, blue 
grama is an important forage plant 
and furnishes most of the forage 
on cattle ranges. In the mountain 
areas it is relatively ungrazed if 
bunchgrasses are present, and it is 
not highly productive. On the 
Manitou Experimental Forest, 
herbage production on plots of al- 
most pure blue grama averages 
about 30 pounds per acre in con- 
trast to 650 to 750 pounds of 
bunchgrass types. 


Arizona fescue and mountain 
muhly are the most productive 
grasses on the _ pine-bunchgrass 


ranges studied. They are highly 
palatable to cattle and carry the 
bulk of the grazing load. For these 
reasons maintenance of good vigor- 
ous stands of these species should 
be the basis of managing ranges 
where these grasses are important. 
On ranges grazed during the grow- 
ing season, grazing that removes 
30 to 40 percent of the herbage 
has been found to maintain both 
species. For Arizona fescue this 
means that the height of all plants 
at the end of the grazing period 
should average 5 to 6 inches. A 
sample measurement of plants on 


‘a range grazed.in this manner 
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would reveal some plants ungrazed 
and some plants very closely grazed, 
but the majority of plants would 
have about 5 to 6 inches of un- 
grazed stubble at the end of the 
season. Corresponding plant heights 


for proper use of mountain muhly 
are 114 to 2 inches at the end of 
the season. Since both little blue- 
stem and sedge are utilized less 
than Arizona fescue or mountain 
muhly, they can be expected to 
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Dioryctria Cone Moth Attack as Related to Cone Rust 
of Slash Pine in North Florida 


The southern pine cone rust dis- 
ease has long been known to be 
destructive to first-year slash and 
longleaf pine cones. But it is now 
probable that the rust may also be 
indirectly responsible for addition- 
al heavy losses in second-year cones 
by providing a favorable breeding 
place for cone moth larvae, accord- 
ing to a recent preliminary study 
by forest entomologists at the Lake 
City Research Center. 

During the past year a survey 
by E. R. Roth of this station indi- 
eated that the rust, Cronartium 
strobilinum (Arth.) Hedge. & 
Hahn, was the direct cause of the 
loss of about 20 percent of the po- 
tential 1958 slash pine cone crop in 
north Florida and southeast Geor- 
gia. Hedgecock and Hahn, in their 
original description of this cone 
rust, mention the fact that numer- 
ous nectar-loving insects were at- 
tracted to the diseased cones in the 
spring and were observed feeding 
on the pyenial exudations. Dioryc- 
tria abietella (D. & S.) was the 
only insect which was specifically 
identified and found associated 
commonly with infected cones." 


Hedgecock, G. G., and G. G. Hahn. 
Two important pine cone rusts and their 
new cronartial stages. Part I. Cronar- 
tium strobilinum (Arthur) Hedgeock 
and Hahn, Phytopathology 12(13) :109- 
116. 1922. 


TABLE 1.— INCIDENCE OF BRANCHLETS 
BEARING SECOND-YEAR CONE CLUSTERS AT- 
TACKED BY DIORCYTRIA CONE MOTHS — 
JUNE 1957 
3ranchlets with Branchlets with 
Tree diseased first-year healthy first-year 
cone clusters cone clusters 


Percent 
A 100 31 
B 86 9 
Cc 89 ‘é 
D 100 18 
Average 89" 13° 


*Based on a total of 74 randomly se- 
lected branchlets. 

*Based on a total of 116 randomly se 
lected branchlets. 


Field observations at Lake City 
have disclosed that rust-infected 
cones invariably supported popu- 
lations of larvae of two cone moths, 
Dioryctria abietella (D.&8.) and 
D. amatella (Hulst), as early as 
April. By this time the diseased 
cones had become swollen and were 
covered with bright yellow-orange 
spores, and appeared to provide an 
ideal habitat for the cone-destroy- 
ing insects. 

Two months later, in mid-June, 
attacks on second-year cones by 
the Dioryctria cone moth larvae 
became noticeable in the field. It 
was then discovered that insect 
attacks on these second-year cones 
were most likely to occur on 
branchlets where there were first- 
year cones that had been hit by 
rust earlier the same season. Ap- 
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maintain their productivity on 
ranges grazed in this manner. Util- 
ization of this kind would be ex- 
pected to maintain conditions sim- 
ilar to those found on the moder- 
ately grazed areas. 


parently the insect populations had 
built up in the rusted first-year 
cones, and had then moved down 
the branch to attack the maturing 
second-year cones. 

Second-year cones on branchlets 
having healthy, rust-free, first-year 
cones showed a low incidence of 
moth infestation. 

Data are summarized in Table 1 
from nearly 200 branchlets on four 
open-grown slash pines, averaging 
35 feet in height and 8 inches 
d.b.h. 

From our observations it appears 
that rust-infected slash pine cone- 
lets are a highly attractive food 
for Dioryctria larvae in the spring. 
The data also demonstrate the vul- 
nerability of second-year cones on 
branches with diseased conelets. 
However, it should not be coneclud- 
ed that these moths required di- 
seased cones either to survive or 
to maintain heavy populations, 
since they also attack branch tips 
and tree stems. 

Further research is needed to 
evaluate total cone moth damage 
to cone crops on trees with both 
high and low cone-rust incidence. 
Data thus far suggest that control- 
ling the cone rust may also sub- 
stantially reduce the damage to 
second-year cones by insects. 


E. P. MERKEL 


Southeastern Forest Experiment 
Station, Forest Service, 
U. 8. Department of Agriculture 











Results of Pole Blight Damage Surveys 
in the Western White Pine Type 


POLE BLIGHT, a serious disease of 
undetermined cause, has been ob- 
served in pole-sized stands of the 
western white pine (Pinus monti- 
cola Dougl.) type in western Mon- 
tana, northern Idaho, and eastern 
Washington for approximately 25 
years (3). An account of the dis- 
ease and its 


symptoms has been 


given in previous publications (17, 
3,4). The disease is present through- 
out the commercial range of west- 
ern white pine in the Inland Em- 
pire except in the southern part of 
the white pine area drained by the 
Clearwater River. It also extends 
into British Columbia. Distribution 
surveys show that in the Inland 
Empire approximately 95,000 acres 
of the 750,000 acres of white pine 
pole-sized stands are moderately to 
severely damaged by this disease, 
that an additional 
shows light, scattered damage (2). 


and acreage 

Pole blight threatens the suecess- 
ful perpetuation of western white 
pine throughout much of its range. 
The disease is especially important 
the 
dominant and most vigorous trees 
in 40- to 100-year-old stands. The 
acreage of this class is already in- 
sufficient for future harvests after 
existing mature stands have been 
depleted. Although the seriousness 
of the disease has been generally 
little effort to 
evaluate the extent of damage was 
made until damage surveys were 
started in 1954. These surveys, to 


because it attacks primarily 


recognized, very 


determine disease incidence and 
resulting tree mortality and their 
effect on the stand, were designed 
to appraise more completely the 
seriousness of the pole blight prob- 
lem. 


Survey Methods 


major diseased stands 
were sampled, four stands in west- 


Sixteen 


*Plant pathologist, Division of Forest 
Research, Inland Empire Re- 
search Center, Intermountain Forest and 
Range Expt. Sta., Forest Service, U. S. 
Dept. of Agric., Spokane, Wash. 


Disease 


‘an intermediate 


ern Montana and four stands in 
each of the Kanisku, St. Joe, and 
Coeur d’Alene National Forests 
in northern Idaho. Two affected 
stands that had shown recogniz- 
able pole blight symptoms for the 
longest period of time and two for 
period of time 
were selected for sampling in each 
Each of the 16 dis- 
eased stands was divided into four 
blocks. Two strips per block were 


forested area. 


run starting at one side of the 
block and extending toward the 


periphery of the diseased stand. 
Five temporary 1/10 acre circular 
plots were located along each strip. 
The starting points of the strips 
and the location of plots along the 
strips were randomized. This sam- 
pling method provided 10 plots 
per block and 40 plots for each 
diseased stand. 

In addition to those in the ma- 
jor diseased stands, sample plots 
were located in 16 small recently 
affected that had shown 
recognizable pole blight symptoms 
for approximately 5 years or less. 
Five of these stands were located 
in the St. Joe and five in the Coeur 
d’Alene National Forest; three 
stands were in the Kanisku Na- 
tional Forest, and three others in 
western Montana. Two to 10 plots 
were taken in each stand. 

Hereafter, the approximate pe- 
time that the sampled 
stands had been diseased will be 
referred to as follows: 

Recent—stands affected 
or less. 

Intermediate — stands affected 
from 6 to 13 years, inclusive. 
Old—stands affected 14 years or 
more. 

On each plot all living and re- 
cently dead standing trees 0.6 inch 
d.b.h. and over were tallied by 2- 
inch diameter classes and by the 
broad crown classes — domi- 
nant and overtopped. Each white 
pine tallied was classified as 
healthy, pole blight diseased, or 


stands 


riods of 


5 years 


two 
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Donald P. Graham! 


Intermountain Forest and Range 
Experiment Station, Forest Service, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 


pole blight dead. The only mor- 
tality recorded was that caused by 
pole blight as determined from 
dead standing trees with bark and 
limbs more or less intact and re- 
cent windthrows. Thus, fairly re- 
cent pole blight mortality was ob- 
tained but not the total accumu- 
lated mortality since invasion by 


the disease. 
Survey Results 


The survey methods previously 
described resulted in the establish- 
ment of a total of 724 1/10-acre 
plots in recent, intermediate, and 
old diseased areas. Basal area of 
damaged trees, including diseased 
and recently dead trees, expressed 
as a percentage of the total white 
pine basal area, is shown in Fig- 
ure 1 for the periods of time the 
disease had been prevalent. The 
16 stands recently affected were 
grouped by forest areas. The aver- 
age basal area of white pine dam- 
aged, including diseased and dead 
trees, for the four areas was 28 per- 
cent. The eight stands affected for 
an intermediate period of time had 
a basal area of damaged trees rang- 
ine from 35 to 58 percent with an 
average of 45 percent. Comparable 
values for the eight oldest affected 
stands were 45 to 81 percent with 
an average of 68 percent. 

Figure 1 shows that the percent- 
age of basal area of diseased trees 
was nearly equal in all stands, ir- 
respective of stand location or time 
of disease origin. Mortality did not 
become appreciable until recogniz- 
able symptoms of the disease had 
been present in the stands for 5 
years or more. Trees representing 
only 6 percent of the white pine 
basal area were dead in the re- 
cently affected stands. Mortality 
was 17 percent in the stands affect- 
ed for an intermidate period, and 
44 percent in the stands affected 
longest. The percentage of basal 
area in diseased trees exceeded 
that in blight-killed trees in all 
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stands affected for recent and in- 
termediate periods of time. In the 
stands affected for the longest pe- 
riod the opposite occurred. Stands 
diseased for equal lengths of time 
had a wide variation in total dam- 
age. This variation was largely the 
result of differences in the amount 
of mortality. 

Damage, indicated as a percent- 
age of the total stand basal area 
(all species 0.6 inch d.b.h. and 
over), followed the same pattern 
as damage to the white pine com- 
ponent; i.e., the highest total dam- 
age and pole blight mortality oc- 
curred in the oldest diseased stands 
and the lowest occurred in the re- 
cently diseased stands. Total stand 
damage averaged 13 percent in the 
recently affected stands, 18 percent 
in the stands affected for an inter- 
mediate period, and 24 percent in 
the stands affected longest. 

Pole blight may nearly have run 
its course in several of the oldest 
affected stands; namely, the Bull 
River, Bull Lake, Cedar Canyon, 
and Canyon Creek stands. Twenty 
years ago these four stands proba- 
bly each contained about 40  per- 
cent white pine. Each of these 
stands will have less than 8 per- 
cent of its basal area composed of 
white pine after the currently dis- 
eased trees die and if the remain- 
ine heatlhy trees do not become 
blighted. 

Further evidence of the 
ity of pole blight damage in stands 
is shown by the percentage of sam- 


sever- 


ple plots in the various basal area 
damage classes. Three-fourths of 
the 724 plots taken in 
stands had 25 percent or more of 
the white pine damaged, based on 
total white pine basal area, and 
about one-half of the plots had 
damage of more than 50 percent. 
Based on total stand basal area, 
32 percent of these plots had dam- 
age of more than 25 percent, while 
5 percent had suffered more than 


diseased 


50 percent damage. Disease inci- 
dence and mortality were more se- 
disease 
but 


occurred in 


vere in stands where the 


had 


severe 


been prevalent longest, 


damage also 


stands where the disease had ap- 


peared more recently. Losses were 


scattered throughout the stands, 
becoming more severe and more 
uniformly distributed with increase 
in time. 

Trees in the larger diameter 
classes are more seriously affected 
by pole blight than the smaller 
ones. Sixty-three percent of the 
white pine stems equal to 63 per- 
cent of the white pine basal area 
in trees more than 9 inches d.b.h. 
were affected by pole blight, com- 
pared to 18 percent of the stems 
and 30 percent of the basal area 


in trees 9 inches in diameter or 
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less. Trees in the dominant and 
codominant crown classes are more 
seriously affected than those in the 
lower crown classes. Fifty-nine per- 
cent of the stems, consisting of 61 
percent of the basal area of domi- 
ant and codominant white pines, 
were affected, while only 4 per- 
‘cent of the stems, representing 7 
percent of the basal area of inter- 
mediate and overtopped trees, were 
affected by pole blight. 

The average basal-area stocking, 
including diseased and _ recently 
dead trees, for all periods of time 
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Fig. 1—Percentage of basal area in white pine trees that are dead, diseased, and 
healthy according to the length of time pole blight, has been present in the respec- 
tive stands. The standard error is for the total white pine diseased and dead 
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diseased, was 83 percent of normal 
at the time of sampling. After 
basal area of damaged trees was 
subtracted from the total, the aver- 
age stocking was reduced to 68 
percent of normal, a reduction of 15 
percent (Table 1). This reduction 
was actually 11 percent in the re- 
cently affected stands, 15 percent 
in the stands affected for an inter- 
mediate period, and 18 percent in 
the stands affected longest. These 
figures do not account for losses 
in basal area stocking due to total 
accumulated mortality since origin 
of the disease, because the dead 
trees tallied represented only the 
mortality during the previous few 
Trees once diseased rarely 
and it is estimated that 
all trees diseased at the time of 
sampling will be dead within 10 
years. Therefore, an average re- 
duction of 15 percent in basal area 
stocking by pole blight represents 
a loss over a period estimated to 
be about 15 years. If this estimate 
is reasonable, affected stands are 
being reduced in basal-area stock- 
ing at the rate of about 1 percent 
annually. 
qstimated annual 
pole blight induced mortality and 
reduced growth are presented in 
Table 2. The 724 sample plots con- 


vears. 
recover, 


losses from 


TABLE 1.—REDUCTION IN NORMALITY OF 





tained a total volume of 211,000 
cubic feet of white pine; 59,000 
feet in live blighted trees, 56,000 
feet in blight-killed trees, and 96,- 
000 feet in healthy trees. Assum- 
ing that the dead standing trees 
and recent windthrows with bark 
and limbs more or less intact rep- 
resented mortality during the pre- 
vious 5 years, the average annual 
mortality was 152 eubie feet per 
acre on an estimated 102,000 acres 
or about 1514 million cubic feet 
for the entire acreage affected. 
Mortality in old affected stands was 
about 2.5 times that in stands af- 
fected for an intermediate period 
and about 5 times that in recently 
affected stands. Although losses 
from mortality increased at a pro- 
eressive rate the longer a stand 
had been diseased, loss of growth 
in living diseased trees remained 
about constant. Annual growth 
loss in living diseased trees aver- 
aged 22 cubie feet per acre based 
on an estimated increment reduc- 
tion of 45 percent in blighted as 
compared to nonblighted trees. This 
growth loss when applied to the 
entire acreage affected was about 


214 million cubie feet. Thus the 
total estimated annual loss from 
pole blight, including mortality 
and growth reduction, was 174 


THE ToTAL STAND BASAL AREA PER ACRE 


CAUSED BY POLE BLIGHT FOR RECENT, INTERMEDIATE, AND OLD DISEASED STANDS 


3asal area stocking of total stand? 


Normal’ Ineluding pole 


basal blight damage 
area Actual 
stocking stocking Normality 
Sq. ft. Sq. ft. Percent 
Recent 239 209 87 
Intermediate 
224 181 81 
Old 254 204 80 
All diseased 
stands 239 198 83 


Reduction in 
normality 
caused by 
pole blight 


Reduced by pole 
blight damage 
Actual 


stocking Normality 


Sq. ft. Percent Percent 
182 76 11 
148 66 15 
157 62 18 
162 68 15 


*Values taken from Table 5, U.S.D.A. Tech Bul. No. 323 using the averages and 


average site indices of the stands at the time of sampling. 


“All species 0.6 inch d.b.h. and over. 


TABLE 2.—ESTIMATED ANNUAL CuBICc-Foot VoLUME Losses By POLE BLIGHT 
BASED ON AREA SURVEYED AS APPLIED TO THE ENTIRE AREA AFFECTED 

















Annual 
mortality loss Annual growthloss Total annual loss 

Diseased stands Area Per Per Per 

affected acre Total acre Total acre Total 

Acres Cu.ft. M.cu.ft. Cu.ft. M.cu.ft. Cu.ft. M. cu. ft. 

Recent 13,000 46.5 604 23.9 311 70.4 915 
Intermediate 46,000 94.9 4,365 22.4 1,030 117.3 5,395 
Old : 43,000 245.0 10,535 21.0 903 266.0 11,438 
All diseased stands 102,000 152.0 15,504 22.0 2,244 174.0 17,748 
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cubic feet per acre or about 17% 
million cubie feet for all the 
affected acreage. These figures do 
not include the loss resulting from 
a delay in stocking. On the other 
hand, they do not account for in- 
creased growth of associated spe- 
cies or salvage of dead and dying 
trees, both of which might com- 
pensate for part of the losses. 


Summary and Conclusions 


A sample-plot survey to deter- 
mine the damage caused by the 
pole blight disease and its effect 
on the stand was made in the west- 
ern white pine type. The stands 
sampled were distributed through- 
out the known range of the dis- 
ease in the Inland Empire and 
were grouped into three time pe- 
riods depending on how long the 
disease had been present. 

The basal area of damaged white 
pine, including diseased and _re- 
cently dead trees, increased with 
the length of time that recogniz- 
able symptoms of the disease had 
been present. Damage was appre- 
ciable even in the most 
affected stands. In all diseased 
stands combined, about one-half 
of the white pine basal area and 
about one-fifth of the total stand 
basal area were in blighted trees or 
trees that had died from blight 
during the previous few years. Ad- 
ditional damage that could not be 
calculated accurately was the total 
accumulated mortality that had oe- 
curred since origin of the disease. 

Other effects of the disease on 
the stand have been a reduction in 
stocking, size class, dominance, and 
composition of the most valuable 
species. 

The results of this survey con- 
firm that pole blight is a serious 
problem in the western white pine 
type. The past and current level 
of damage, as determined from the 
survey, has caused and is econtin- 
uing to cause a serious reduction 
in productivity. Pole blight dam- 
age in many affected stands great- 
ly exceeds growth and thus under 
current conditions will eliminate 
white pine as a commercially im- 
portant species in these stands in 
a relatively short time. 


recently 
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This survey provides no definite 
indication of what the future prog- 
ress of the disease will be. Whether 
the annual rate of disease progress 
will be about the same from year 
to year or whether it will spread 
and intensify at a decreasing or in- 
creasing rate is unknown. The sur- 


vey gives no evidence that the 


course of development of the dis- 
ease in recently affected areas will 
be the same as that which has oc- 
curred in the oldest diseased areas. 
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Longleaf Pine Establishment and First-Year Survival 
Unaffected by Moderate Grazing 


In a study in south Alabama, 
moderate grazing by cattle had 
little effect on the establishment 
and first-year survival of longleaf 
pine (Pinus palustris Mill.). 

Eighty pairs of four-milacre 
plots were established in 1955 on 
regeneration areas scattered 
throughout a 3,000-acre fenced for- 
est range on the Escambia Ex- 
perimental Forest. One plot of 
each pair was fenced six weeks be- 
fore seedfall. Seed fell and ger- 
minated in the late autumn of 
1955. 

Ordinary range cattle were on 
the tract throughout 1956, but 


National Outdoor Recreation 
Review Launched 

Under provisions of the recently en- 
acted Public Law 85-470 a commission 
will be established to study the outdoor 
recreational facilities of the U. S., in- 
cluding those possibilities on private 
land, and to make recommendations of 
goals for the years 1976 and 2000. 

Senate members of the Commission 
have been named. They are: Senators 
Anderson of New Mexico, Neuberger 
of Oregon, Watkins of Utah, and Bar- 
rett of Wyoming. The law provides 
for the appointment of a 15-member 
commission, four from the Senate, four 
from the House Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, and seven “citi- 
zens, known to be informed and con- 
cerned with the preservation and de- 





grazing was not heavy. The aver- 
age was 50 cows, or one for 60 
acres. Forage utilization averaged 
22 percent. Range conditions and 
grazing practices were typical of 
those in a large part of the long- 
leaf pine region. 

The grazing had a negligible ef- 
fect on seedling establishment and 
first-year survival. Average milacre 
stocking of newly established long- 
leaf seedlings in March 1956 was 
71.2 percent on fenced plots and 
72.8 percent on unfenced plots. 
Milacre stocking of the 1-year-old 
seedlings in January 1957 was 61.9 
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velopment of outdoor recreation re- 
sources and opportunities, and experi- 
enced in resource conservation plan- 
ning for multiple resources uses, who 
shall be appointed by the President, 
and one of whom shall be designated 
as chairman by the President.” 

The commission will be serviced by 
an advisory council which will consist 
of liaison officers from each federal 
agency concerned with outdoor recrea- 
tion, and 25 members appointed by 
the commission who “shall be represen- 
tative of the various major geographi- 
sal areas and citizen interests... .” 

In addition the commission is au- 
thorized to employ staff members. 
Total costs are ceilinged at $2,500,000. 
Purpose is to report to the President 
and to Congress by September 1, 1961 
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tion of pole blight of western white 
pine. Intermountain Forest and 
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percent on fenced plots and 59.4 
percent on unfenced plots. 

These results suggest that, with 
moderate to light grazing, cattle 
need not be excluded from regen- 
eration areas during the establish- 
ment and first growing season of 
longleaf pine. There is some indica- 
tion that longleaf pine regenera- 
tion may be adversely affected by 
sustained heavy grazing before 
seedfall. Grazing damage possibly 
may occur during the second and 
third years after germination, or 
deferred effects of early grazing 
may show up later. These phases of 
the problem are being studied. 

WiutuiAmM D. Boyer 
Southern Forest Experiment 
Station, Forest Service, U. 8. 
Department of Agriculture 


on “trends in population, leisure, trans- 
portation, and other factors” and to 
determine “the amount, kind, quality, 
and location of such outdoor recrea- 
tion resources and opportunities as will 
be required by the year 1976 and the 
year 2000,” and to “recommend what 
policies and what programs be ini- 
tiated, at each level of government and 
by private organizations and other 
citizen groups and interests, to meet 
such future requirements.” 

The act defines outdoor recreation 
facilities to mean: “the land and water 
areas and associated resources of such 
areas in the United States, its Terri- 
tories, and possessions which provide 
or may in the future provide oppor- 
tunities for outdoor recreation, irre- 
spective of ownership.” 








Thinning Improves Development of Young 
Stands of Ponderosa Pine in the Black Hills 


NATURAL REGENERATION of ponder- 
osa pine (Pinus ponderosa Laws.) 
is easily obtained in the Black Hills 
on all but the poorest sites. With 
a seed source nearby, burns and 
other deforested areas may restock 
with dense stands of seedlings. If 


left to develop through natural 
thinning, these stands become 


crowded sapling thickets (Fig. 1). 
Height growth is retarded; diam- 
eter growth almost ceases. Snow 
and wind may bend many of the 
into an almost im- 
In such stands, 


slender stems 
penetrable tangle 
natural thinning and subsequent 
development to commercial size is 
extremely artificial 
thinning is needed. 


slow; henee, 


Few guides available for 
thinning pine in the 
Black Hills. In an unpublished re- 
port, Bates suggested thinning 20- 
year-old stands to 1,200 trees per 
acre.” He concluded that, ‘‘ From 
every standpoint, except the pos- 
sibility of financial returns, the age 


are 


ponderosa 


‘Central headquarters at Fort Collins 
in cooperation with Colorado State Uni- 
versity. Research reported in this article 
was conducted by the station’s field unit 
at Rapid City, S. Dak., in cooperation 
with the South Dakota School of Mines 
and Technology. 

"Bates, C. G. Effeets of thinnings in 
Black Hills yellow pine, progress report 


for 1919. Rocky Mountain Forest and 
Range Experiment Station. Unpublished. 
1919, 

TABLE 


Average 








20-25 years suggests itself as the 
best for thinning.’’ Stuart and Roe- 
thinning 
less than 6 inches d.b.h. to a spae- 


ser recommended trees 
ing equivalent to about 900 trees 
per acre (5). That 
than the number of trees usually 


was ereater 
left at the time their study was 
made. They believed that closer 
spacing would result in (1) earlier 
natural pruning, (2) greater wood 
production per acre, and (3) an 
allowance for mortality due to snow 
bend and poreupine injury. 

A study was begun in 1931 to 
determine desirable levels of re- 
serve stocking for dense stands of 
young pine. Twelve plots were es- 
tablished by personnel of the Black 
Hills National Forest under the 
direction of J. Results 
from the of these 
plots in April 1956 are reported 
here. 


Roeser, Jr. 


remeasurement 


Study Area 


The study area near Nemo, South 
Dakota is believed to be represen- 
tative of about one-third of the 
commercial forest land of the Black 
Hills. Steep rounded hills, gently 
sloping benches, and narrow val- 
leys are characteristic topographic 
features. Elevations from 
4,500 to 5,100 feet. Soils are shal- 
low, rocky sandy derived 


range 


loams 


1.—PLOTS BEFORE THINNING 





age so SP te Entire stand before th 
when Spacing Plot Average Average 
thinned used size Trees d.b.h. height’ 
Years Feet {cres Number Inches Feet Sq 
28 10x10 0.25 12,468 1.3 11 
28 8x8 0.25 19,632 1.0 10 
23 6.1 x 6.1 0.25 18,420 1.0 10 
28 Unthinned 0.25 13,676 13 12 
40 12.5 x 12.5 0.5 3,518 2.9 20 
40 10x 10 0.5 5,722 2.0 13 
40 7.6 x 7.6 0.5 7,980 1.9 14 
40 Unthinned 0.25 5,440 2.3 19 
55 14.6 x 14.6 0.5 856 4.9 30 
55 11.3 x 11.3 0.5 948 4.9 30 
55 9.4x 9.4 0.5 1,016 5.0 33 
55 5 932 5.1 32 


Unthinned 0. 


AND SPACINGS 


Basal area 





* Clifford A. Myers 


Forester; Rocky Mountain Forest and 
Range Experiment Station," 

Forest Service, 

U. S. Department of Agriculture 


from slates and schists. Soil depth 
is variable on slopes; outcropping 
of bedrock is frequent. Average 
annual precipitation is about 20 
inches, with nearly 60 percent fall- 
ing during the period May 1 to 
September 30. 

Densely stocked 28- and 40-vear- 
old stands and an overstocked 55- 
year-old stand for 
study. 


were selected 

Site quality is average for the 
two younger stands and better than 
average for the older stand. By the 
Black Hills classification (2), the 
older stand is on an Area 1 site and 
the two younger stands are on Area 
2 sites. These site quality classes 
correspond approximately to classes 


V and VI, as defined by Meyer (3). 


Methods 


Twelve plots of 44 or % acre 
each were established to test three 
degrees of thinning in each of the 
three One block of 
four plots was placed in each stand 
selected for study. Three plots of 
each block were thinned and one 
plot was left unthinned (Table 1). 

In the plots, the best trees were 
left at the desired spacings. The 
poorest dominant and codominant 
as well as most of the intermediate 
and overtopped pines were cut. The 
better intermediates were occasion- 
ally left to obtain the spacing de- 


age classes. 


TESTED 


inning, per acre basis 


Cubie feet 


Pulpwood 





uare feet Cubic feet Cords 
120.89 732.42 0 
113.25 563.88 0 
104.10 603.16 0 
127.98 820.10 0 
160.44 1,573.34 7.3 
932.87 2.0 
1,082.35 1.6 
1,273.84 0.7 
1,640.11 17.5 
1,773.77 17.5 
2,176.20 22.7 
2,097.89 20.1 








‘Tree of average basal area. 
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sired. All quaking aspen (Populus 
tremuloides Michx.), white spruce 
(Picea glauca (Moench) Voss), and 
paper birch (Betula papyrifera 
Marsh) were cut. There were few- 
er than 100 small trees of these spe- 
cies on all plots. The 55-year-old 
stand was thinned in October 1931; 
the 28- and 40-year-old stands, in 
October 19338. 

Measurements before thinning, 
after thinning, and in 1956 were 
made to about the same standards. 
The diameter of every tree was 
measured to the nearest 0.1 inch. 
Total heights after thinning were 
measured to the nearest foot on 10 
to 20 pereent of the trees on each 
plot. In 1956, total heights were 
measured on 20 to 40 percent of 
the trees. At the time of thinning, 
erown was determined for 
only trees of the 55-year-old stand. 
In 1956, crown class was recorded 
for all trees on each plot. 

Basal areas and eubic-foot vol- 
umes were computed by 0.1-inch 
d.b.h. classes for the entire stand 
on each plot. Height-diameter 
curves representing conditions at 
time of thinning and in 1956 were 
drawn for each plot. Past and 
present local volume tables were 
derived for each plot by the use 
of these curves and a standard vol- 
ume table for total cubic feet (4). 

Pulpwood volumes (4-inch top 
diameter) in trees 6.0 inches d.b.h. 
and larger were expressed in rough 
standard cords of 8-foot bolts. Vol- 
umes in trees smaller than 13 inches 


class 


d.b.h. were determined from a ta- 
ble of cords per tree by 1-inch 
diameter classes. Pulpwood vol- 
umes in larger trees were computed 
from board-foot volume by using a 
converting factor of 275 board feet 
per cord. 

Increases in basal area and vol- 
ume were expressed as net periodic 
increment. These values are differ- 
ences between total basal area (or 
volume) of live trees in 1956 and 
total basal area (or volume) of live 
trees at time of thinning. Differ- 
ences include ingrowth, where ap- 
plicable. No deductions have been 
made for defect. 

One-half of the plot thinned to 
10x10 feet in the 40-year-old stand 
was accidentally rethinned within 
5 years after plot establishment. In 
the computations, it was assumed 
that the 27 trees accidentally cut 
were removed when the plot was 
thinned in 1933. Results could not 
be based on the half-plot not re- 
thinned, because it is below aver- 
age site quality for the plot and 
the block. 


Results 


Number of trees. — Thinning ef- 
fectively reduced subsequent mor- 
tality in all three stands (Table 2). 
Reduction in number of trees has 
been relatively small on thinned 
plots, with no apparent relation 
between mortality and stand den- 
sity. In contrast, approximately 
one-half of the trees died on un- 
thinned plots of the 28- and 40- 


‘of trees 4 inches in 
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year-old stands. These plots still 
have 4 to 6 times as many trees as 
lightly thinned. plots. Forty-one 
percent of the trees on the un- 
thinned plot of the 55-year-old 
stand died after plot  establish- 
ment. Losses in all stands were 
due almost entirely to suppression 
diameter or 
smaller. 

Diameter.—Thinning stimulated 
diameter growth, especially in the 
two younger stands. Growth of the 
100 largest trees per acre increased 
with intensity of thinning in each 
stand (Table 3). Average diame- 
ter increase of all trees alive in 
1956 shows this same relation in 
the two younger stands (Table 2). 
However, there was no relation- 
ship between average diameter in- 
erease and stand density in the 55- 
year-old stand. 

Height.—Average periodic height 
growth of dominant and codomi- 
nant trees increased with inten- 
sity of thinning in the two young- 
er stands (Table 2). On heavily 
thinned plots, these increases were 
almost twice as great as those on 
unthinned plots. Values reported 
are based on measurement of the 
same trees in 1933 and 1956. In 
the 55-year-old stand, several dom- 
inant and codominant trees meas- 
ured in 1931 are dead or damaged 
by poreupines. There are now too 
few measured dominants and co- 
dominants for computation of 
height growth. 

Basal area.—Periodie increment 


TABLE 2.—PLOTS AFTER THINNING AND GROWTH TO 1956, PER ACRE 


Trees 


After 








Average 


age when Spacing 


oy a 


~ After Average Periodic 








Basal area 


Pulpwood__ 


Total eubie feet 














“After Periodic 
height 





thinned used thinning 1956 thinning increase’ growth* thinning increment’ 

Years Feet Number Inches Feet Square feet 
28 10x10 432 420 2.1 3.8 14.4 10.77. = 70.24 
28 8x8 680 660 1.9 3.1 13.7 13.24 77.00 
28 6.1 x 6.1 L376. 1,372 1.7 2.2 11.9 19.25 80.85 
28 Unthinned 13,676 6,784 1.3 0.9 7.4 127.98 55.65 
40 12.5 x 12.5 280 248 3.7 3.7 11.5 21.39 52.90 
40 10x10 °378 372 3.3 3.3 10.0 22.63 64.94 
40 7.6 x 7.6 748 716 2.8 2.4 9.6 32.11 75.55 
40 Unthinned 5,440 2,764 3:3 1.0 6.5 151.50 17.33 
55 14.6 x 14.6 204 192 7.0 2.3 54.05 37.47 
55 11.3 x 11.3 340 316 6.6 1.6 os 79.58 37.32 
55 9.4x 9.4 490 412 6.2 | a ee 103.09 35.87 
55  Unthinned 932 548 5.1 2.0 130.72 21.66 


“After Periodic After Periodic 


thinning increment’ thinning increment’ 





Cubic feet Standard cords 

63.85 806.54 0 11.2 
65.50 830.94 0 5.3 
109.66 786.44 0 1.0 
820.10 795.80 0 1.5 
209.59 946.81 0.4 15.1 
183.37 1,011.33 0.2 15.3 
246.83 1,084.72 0.4 10.5 
1,273.84 655.58 0.7 4.5 
852.88 980.47 10.2 12.3 
1,193.01 983.77 13.4 12.0 
1,708.72 988.71 19.0 11.1 
2,097.89 831.08 20.1 11.1 





‘Live stand in 1956 minus live stand after thinning. Period: 
seasons for 55-year-old stand. 

"Dominant and codominant trees. 

*Aeccidentally rethinned. 





22 growing seasons for 28- and 40-year-old stands, 24 growing 


Period: 22 growing seasons for 28-year-old stand, 17 years for 40-year-old stand. 
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of basal area was greater on 
thinned than on unthinned plots 
(Table 2). In the 28- and 40-year- 
old stands, basal area growth in- 
creased with stand density on 
thinned plots. All thinned plots of 
the 55-year-old stand produced 
about the same basal area incre- 
ment. 

Cubic-foot volume. — Thinning 
did not reduce the periodic inecre- 
ment in ecubic-foot volume (Table 
2). Growth did not differ mate- 
rially among thinned plots of each 
stand. However, unthinned plots 
of the 40- and 55-year-old stands 
produced cubic-foot volume 
than did the thinned plots. Be- 
cause there was no replication it 
is not possible to determine wheth- 
er these differences are real. 

Total cubic-foot volume in 1956 
was related to stand density for 
all three stands, the greater the 
density the greater the volume. 

Pulpwood volume.—The increased 
diameter and height growth that 
accompanied the heavier thinnings 
were matched by corresponding in- 
creases in pulpwood volume. Plots 
thinned to the two widest spacings 
in the 28- and 40-year-old stands 
produced far more pulpwood than 
unthinned plots (Table 2). In the 
55-year-old stand, growth of pulp- 


less 


Fig. 1.— 
were 13,676 
inches. 
plot since 1933. 


trees per acre with 


Unthinned plot of the 28-year-old stand in 1933. There 
an average diameter of 1.3 
There has been little change in the appearance of this 
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TABLE 3.—DIAMETER GROWTH OF THE 100 LARGEST TREES PER ACRE 











Average Diameter breast high 
age when Spacing After Periodic 
thinned used thinning 1956 increase’ 
Years Feet Inches Inches Inches 
28 10x10 2.7 6.7 4.0 
28 8x8 2.6 6.2 3.6 
28 6.1 x 6.1 2.9 5.3 2.4 
28 Unthinned 4.2 5.4 1.2 
40 12.5 x 12.5 4.7 8.7 4.0 
*40 10x10 4.5 ae 3.2 
40 7.6 x 7.6 4.3 7.3 3.0 
40 Unthinned 5.4 6.8 1.4 
55 14.6 x 14.6 8.7 11.2 2.5 
55 11.3 x 11.3 8.8 10.8 2.0 
55 9.4x 9.4 9.3 11.0 1.7 
55 Unthinned 9.6 11.2 1.6 








‘Period: 22 growing seasons for 28- and 40-year-old stands, 24 for 55-year-old 


stands. 


*Trees on the half-plot not accidentally rethinned. 


wood volume was about equal on 
all plots. 

In the 55-year-old stand, present 
total volumes of pulpwood increase 
with stand density. Many of the 
trees of this stand were of, or 
near, pulpwood size at time of 
thinning. Present pulpwood vol- 
ume is therefore related to present 
number of trees. Total production 
(present volume plus volume cut) 
was about equal on all plots—ap- 
proximately 30 cords. 


Discussion and Conclusions 


Thinnings are made to put fu- 
ture growth of a stand on the best 
trees available and to maximize the 


Fig. 2.—With 


boles. 


8x8-foot 
(1956) has 660 trees per acre with an average diameter of 5.0 
inches. This spacing has not resulted in coarse crowns or limby 


yield for the rotation. Precommer- 
cial thinnings have the additional 
objective of shortening the time 
until income can be obtained from 
the stand. The results of this study 
show that precommercial thinnings 
are necessary in dense stands of 
ponderosa pine in the Black Hills. 
Further, thinnings must be heavier 
than previously recommended cor 
the objectives of thinning will not 
be fully achieved. This is supported 
by the recommendation that pon- 
derosa pine in the Southwest be 
thinned to 600 trees per acre when 
d.b.h. is less than 3 inehes (7). 
Fewer trees should be left in the 


reserve stand than the numbers 





spacing the 28-year-old stand now 
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suggested by Bates or Stuart and 
Roeser. Within rather wide limits, 
as shown in Table 2, this will not 
reduce periodic growth. Equality 
of growth in cubic. feet in each 
block indicates full utilization of 
the site with all spacings tested. 
None of these spacings resulted in 
coarse crowns or limby boles (Fig. 
2). 
The wider spacings in each block 
best met the objectives of thinning. 
In the 28- and 40-year-old stands 
with wider spacing this is indicated 
by the greater growth of individual 
trees and pulpwood volume. AI- 
though the lightest thinnings re- 
sulted in greatest basal area incre- 
ment, some of the apparent advan- 
tage will be lost through death by 
suppression or a second precom- 
mercial thinning. In the 55-year- 
old stand, all plots responded with 
about the same growth. With the 
wider spacings, however, growth 
was concentrated on fewer and bet- 
ter trees. 

The best spacing for any stand 
will depend on local management 
objectives. Where sawlogs are the 
principal product and only one 
precommerecial thinning is to be 
made, the results of this study sue- 
vest a reserve stand of about 550 
trees per acre when average d.b.h. 
is 1 inch, 425 trees per acre when 
average d.b.h. is 2 to 3 inches, and 
300 trees per acre when average 
d.b.h. is 5 inches. The data are in- 
adequate to assure that these are 
the best spacings, but they are be- 
lieved to be close approximations. 

These densities are a compromise 
of the wider spacings of each block 





to concentrate growth on the best 
trees, provide volume for interme- 
diate cuttings, reduce the time for 
the younger stands to reach mer- 
chantable size, and allow for losses 
from poreupines and other agen- 
cies. Stands as young as _ these 


should not be thinned to the lowest 


density permitting full utilization 
of the site. Otherwise, the number 
of well-formed and _ disease-free 
trees may subsequently be reduced 
below that desirable and limit the 
flexibility of future management. 
Girdling, spike-top, or forking 
caused by poreupines (Hrethizon 
epixanthum Brandt) was found on 
9 percent of all trees still alive in 
1956. In the 40-year-old stand, 17 
percent of the live trees were dam- 
aged. 

Before thinning stands similar 
to the 55-year-old stand, the dis- 
tribution of numbers of trees by 
diameter classes should be deter- 
inined. It may be desirable to defer 
thinning if many trees to be cut are 
just below merchantable size. De- 
lay would be possible if the stand 
is not greatly overstocked and if 
post and pulpwood markets are 
available. 

Summary 

In 1931 and 1933 J. Roeser, Jr. 
began a study to determine suit- 
able spacings for thinning ponder- 
osa pine in the Black Hills. Dense 
28- and 40-year-old stands and a 
slightly overstocked 55-year-old 
stand were selected for study. Three 
plots thinned to different spacings 
and one unthinned plot were es- 
tablished in each stand. These plots 
were remeasured in 1956. 
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The 28- and 40-year-old stands 
responded favorably to precommer- 
cial thinning. Growth in diameter, 
height, basal area, and pulpwood 
volume was greater on thinned than 
on unthinned plots. Despite death 
of about half the trees on the un- 
thinned plots, they are still too 
heavily stocked for satisfactory 
stand development. 

Growth after thinning was about 
the same for all spacings tested in 
the 55-year-old stand. The heaviest 
thinning, however, concentrated 
wood growth on the best trees avail- 
able. 

Where sawlogs are to be pro- 
duced with one precommercial 
thinning, the results suggest thin- 
ning to about 550 trees per acre 
when average d.b.h. is 1 inch, 425 
trees when average d.b.h. is 2 to 3 
inches, and 300 trees when average 
d.b.h. is 5 inches. The data are in- 
adequate to determine the one best 
spacing for each stand diameter 
class. 
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Treatment of Douglas-Fir Seed to 
Reduce Loss to Rodents 


the seed with an adhesive, a roden- 
ticide, and a coloring agent, the 
last to identify treated seed and to 
deter birds from feeding on seed. 
The adhesive was a mixture of 
methocel and rhoplex; the rodenti- 
cide was endrin; and the coloring 
agent was aluminum flake. In 1956, 
the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
_ Research Laboratory recommended 
that Dow Latex 512-R be substi- 
tuted for the methocel-rhoplex and 
Arasan 75, a fungicide with rodent 


A METHOD OF treating Douglas-fir 
seed to reduce losses to rodents was 
sufficiently developed by fall 1955 
to warrant forest seeding on a 
broad seale.* It involved coating 

*Research forester, Weyerhaeuser Tim- 
ber Company; assistant forester, Research 
Division, British Columbia Forest Serv- 
ice; forester, U. S. Bureau of Land 
Management; and biologist, Denver Re- 
search Laboratory, U. S. Fish and Wild- 
life Service, respectively. 

“Anonymous. Seed treatment methods. 
U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, Wildlife 
Research Laboratory. 1 p. mimeog. 1955. 


TABLE 1.—First-SEASON SEEDLING STAND RESULTING FROM BROADCASTING ENDRIN- 
CoAaTEeD DouGLAS-Fir SEED AT ONE PouND PER Acre’ 





Methocel-rhoplex | Dow Latex 512-R 




















_Arasan 75 added a No additive _ A rasan 75 added as No additive _ 
Total Stocked Total Stocked Total Stocked Total Stocked 
seed- quarter- seed- quarter- seed- quarter seed- quarter- 
Region lings milacres lings milacres lings milacres lings milaeres 
aa ———— -- —-——— Number ———_— _- 
British 10 7 13 9 3 2 1 1 
Columbia 19 12 28 19 32 18 13 10 
37 14 12 10 54 18 6 6 
Washington 78 32 40 21 37 19 20 16 
51 25 34 19 51 21 26 14 
25 15 5 5 32 16 32 18 
Oregon 18 15 17 23 19 17 15 
12 11 25 15 11 12 10 
14 11 11 45 21 20 13 
All 264142 136 292 = 145147 103 


1 : . . . 
Based on examination of 40 quarter-milacres, or 0.0l-acre area per plot. 


TABLE 2.—ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF First-SEASON SEEDLING STAND RESULTING 
FROM BROADCASTING ENpDRIN-CoATED DouGLAS-FIrR SEED AT ONE-POUND-PER-ACRE' 


Mean square for 


Number of 





Degrees of Number of stocked 








Variation due to freedom seedlings per plot quarter-milacres 
Region 2 921 188.9 
Within regions 6 317 64.0 
Binders 1 110 25.0 
Fungicide 1 812 64.0 
Binder X Fungicide 1 393 36.0 
Error 24 221 25.1 
Total _ 35 








‘Based on examination of 40 quarter-milacres, or 0.0l-acre area per plot. 


TABLE 3.—SUMMARY OF First-SEASON STAND OF DouGLAS-FirR SEEDLINGS RESULTING 
FROM BROADCASTING ENDRIN-COATED SEED AT ONE PouND PER ACRE 





Quarter-milacre 


Grouped by Seedlings per acre stocking" 


Number 





Percent 


Binder 
Methocel-rhoplex 2,790 39 
Dow Latex 512-R 2,440 34 
Fungicidal additive 
it rf 2,140 33 
Arasan 75 3,090 40 
Region 
British Columbia 1,900 26 
Washington 3,590 46 
|. Se RES Ee ene 2,350 37 
yO eee eee 2,610 37 





3 : , : 
Quarter-milacres supporting one or more seedlings are ‘‘stocked.’’ 
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repellent properties, be included in 
the coating.® A field test of the ef- 
fectiveness of these modifications 
was undertaken by three coopera- 
tors in different portions of the 
Douglas-Fir Region. 


Methods 


Nine replications of the test were 
installed during the winter 1956- 
1957, three each in British Colum- 
bia, Oregon, and Washington. A 
replication consisted of four 0.1- 
acre square plots with a minimum 
distance of five chains between plot 
centers. Plots were on south-facing 
slopes with gradients of from 10 
to 30 percent, of similar elevation 
and ground cover. Broadeast 
Douglas-fir seedings were made at 
the rate of one pound per acre. 
All seed was treated with the ro- 
denticide endrin and overcoated 
with aluminum for protection 
against birds. The four differen- 
tial seed treatments, randomly as- 
signed to the plots of each replicate, 
were as follows: 

1. Methocel-rhoplex (standard) 

2. Methocel-rhoplex, Arasan 75 

added 

3. Dow Latex 512-R 

tive binder) 

4. Dow Latex 512-R, Arasan 75 

added 

Seeding was done in the period De- 
cember 1956 to February 1957. In 
June 1957, counts of Douglas-fir 
seedlings were made on a sample of 
40 cireular quarter-milacres uni- 
formly distributed on each 0.1-acre 
plot. Data were analyzed by stand- 
ard statistical methods. 


(alterna- 


Results 


The first-season data for total 
Douglas-fir seedlings and stocked 
quarter-milacres, or those having 
one or more seedlings, are present- 
ed in Table 1. The analysis of vari- 
ance on these data is presented in 
Table 2. All data are summarized 


*Anonymous. 1956 formulation for the 
treatment of coniferous tree seed. U. S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service, Wildlife Re- 
Both 


search Laboratory. 2 pp. mimeog. 
Oct. & Nov. ed. 1956. 
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by the factors under test and ex- 
pressed in more familiar terms of 


seedlings per acre and percent of © 


quarter-milacres stocked (Table 3). 
The interactions of region with 
binder and fungicidal additive were 
included in experimental error 
after first being found non-signif- 
icant. Differences attributable to 
seed treatment proved non-signif- 
icant at the 5 percent level of 
probability. 

The relationship of number of 
seedlings per 40 quarter-milacres, 
Y, to number of stocked quarter- 


milacres, X, was examined inas- 
much as both had been used to 
measure effect of treatment. The 


relationship is expressed by the 
equation plotted in Figure 1: 

Y = —2.34 + 1.278 X + 0.0385 X? 
This relationship proved highly sig- 
nificant at the 0.1 percent level of 
probability ; the standard error of 
estimate is 5.95. 


Discussion 


The addition of Arasan 75 in the 
seed coating raised the cost of treat- 
ment by about four cents per pound 
of seed. Laboratory tests of two 
seed lots indicated that this addi- 
tion caused a reduction of 8 to 10 
percent in viability. The field test 
showed no advantage afforded by 
use of Arasan 75. It is possible 
that this reduction in number of 
viable seeds sown on the Arasan 
plots was offset by increased pro- 
tection of the remaining viable 
seed against loss to rodents or to 
fungi. 

As an adhesive, Dow Latex 512-R 
performed as well as methocel- 
rhoplex and proved easier to han- 
dle. The latex is ready for imme- 
diate use after dilution of the 
stock solution. By contrast, the 
methocel-rhoplex adhesive requires 
a two-step preparation, since the 
aqueous solution of methocel should 
stand for 24 hours after blending. 





Quarter-milacre stocking percent 
0 40 60 
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Fig. 1.—Relationship of number of Douglas-fir seedlings to stocking of quarter- 
milacres, based on seedling counts on 1,440 quarter-milacres. 


The quarter-milacree sampling 
unit used in this test is smaller 
than those normally used in forest 
reproduction studies. Its advan- 
tage lies in the ease and intensity 
with which it can be scrutinized for 
small seedlings. The very highly 
significant correlation obtained be- 
tween number of seedlings and 
number of stocked quarter-milacres 
indicates that both are suitable 
measures of outcome of the test. 
However, because of the magnitude 
of the standard error, caution is 
necessary in applying the regres- 
sion to determine the number of 
seedlings per acre from the percent 
stocking, as is often done in forest 
inventory. 


Summary 


A cooperative factorial experi- 
ment was conducted in British 
Columbia, Washington, and Oregon 
on direct seeding of Douglas-fir. A 
total of 36 0.1l-acre plots were 
broadcast at the rate of one pound 
per acre with endrin-coated seed. 
The addition of the fungicide Ara- 
son 75 to the endrin coating proved 
unnecessary. The substitution of 
Dow Latex 512-R for methocel- 
rhoplex as the binder proved satis- 
factory. Outcome was measured by 
first-season stocking which aver- 
aged 2,610 seedlings per acre. This 
indicates satisfactory rodent con- 
trol by the endrin coating and, 
with reasonable survival, should 
prove adequate reproduction, 











What Is Unit Area Control ?' 


IN CALIFORNIA, where the term 
‘unit area control’’ was coined, 
no discussion of the subject con- 
tinues long before someone refers 
to Duncan Dunning. That is prop- 
er; besides inventing the name, 
Dunning conceived the idea behind 
it. But to give credit where due, 
another name also should be asso- 
ciated with unit area control. That 
name is William Hallin. Dunning 
retired shortly after proposing unit 
area control, before it had received 
a wide degree of acceptance among 
foresters. It remained for Hallin 
to grasp its import and usefulness 
and to impart them ito others. Dur- 
5 or 6 years he has 
about it 


ing the past 
been telling 
through publications, conferences, 
and practical demonstration. The 
purposes of this paper are further 
to explain unit area control, to 
show how it has evolved, and to 
sugevest how it is still evolving. 


foresters 


Concept of the System 


Unit area control is a rather com- 
plex idea and there has been some 
misunderstanding about what it 
means. For example, some forest- 
ers in California still seem to be- 
lieve that it means cleareutting 
sugar pine in small patches. The 
first visual demonstration, at the 
Stanislaus Experimental Forest, 
did do that. However, unit area 
control is much broader than that 
in method and in applicability to 
other forest types. It is a system— 
an orderly approach to the prob- 
lem of accomplishing continuous 
forest production. 

Unit area control is based upon 
the conclusion that many forests 
are composed of a mosaic of small 
comparatively homogeneous — sub- 
divisions. The subdivisions are dif- 
ferentiated by characteristics that 

‘Paper presented at the Forestry See- 
tion, Northwest Scientific Association, 
Annual Meeting, December 28, 1956, 
Seattle, Wash. 

*Maintained at Berkeley, California, by 
the Forest Service, U. S. Department of 


Agriculture, in cooperation with the Uni- 
versity of California. 


may be significant in management. 
They inelude, to name some of the 
more obvious qualities: age-class, 
species composition, thrift, under- 
story vegetation, and stand densi- 
ty. These unit areas or condition 
classes are proposed to be the pri- 
mary object of attention in man- 
agement, rather than the individual 
trees. That is the first and most 
important feature of the method. 

The proposal that the individual 
tree should not be the principal 
center of attention was a novel and 
bold idea in California when it was 
first advanced. Previously, most 
considerations that governed tim- 
ber harvesting were related to the 
tree. Was it thrifty? Was it in 
danger of attack by insects? Was 
it deteriorating owing to decay? 
Was it of high economic value? 
Obviously, such questions are im- 
portant, and they cannot be sum- 
marily dismissed in a commercial 
enterprise. 

On the other hand, the methods 
of marking that had resulted from 
looking at the trees one at a time 
often produced disappointing re- 
sults silviculturally. Too often par- 
tial cutting favored the less desir- 
able species of trees or encouraged 
the invasion of shrubs and other 
low vegetation. It did little to start 
new stands of the desired species 
or to provide for the orderly suc- 
cession of age classes that is es- 
sential to continuous forest pro- 
duction. It often caused an alarm- 
ing amount of injury to reserve 
trees and advance growth. Evi- 
dently, the prevalent methods of 
partial cutting for such purposes 
as economic selection, insect risk, 
and sanitation-salvage had not sup- 
plied a satisfactory solution to the 
problems of long-term manage- 
ment. 

Adoption of the homogeneous 
subdivisions as the units of man- 
agement seems to observe sound 
ecological principles. The trees in 
a forest do not grow as self-suffi- 
cient entities. Each tree is affected 
either directly or indirectly by all 
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California Forest and Range Experiment 
Station,® Forest Service, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 


neighboring vegetation. The indi- 
vidual plants, both trees and other 
kinds of vegetation, compete for 
light, water, and space; they sup- 
ply mutual protection against the 
wind ; and they interact in almost 
countless other ways. Every homo- 
geneous unit has developed its own 
particular relationships. 

The differences between the unit 
areas reflect both natural condi- 
tions inherent in the habitats and 
conditions that have been super- 
imposed. For example, differences 
in the soil or slope of course are 
inherent and cannot be readily al- 
tered by cultural methods. In con- 
trast, a difference in species com- 
position may be the consequence 
of accidental events such as the 
availability of seed at some past 
date when the areas had _ beer 
cleared of vegetation. 

When a forest is modified by 
timber harvesting or other cultur- 
al treatments, the individual plant 
communities that make up the dif- 
ferent unit areas react in various 
ways. For example, consider the 
reactions of several condition ¢las- 
ses to a selective cutting. In a unit 
where a shrubby undergrowth ex- 
ists, thinning the overstory proba- 
bly will cause the shrubs to inten- 
sify in density. In a unit where 
most of the trees are overmature, 
thinning them will probably has- 
ten the deterioration of the re- 
mainder. In a young, thrifty for- 
est, thinning probably will improve 
the growth of the trees that are 
left. That is why the unit area is 
emphasized as the logical segment 
for cultural treatments, rather 
than the individual tree. 


Considerations in Application 


At first, forest managers appar- 
ently viewed the unit areas as a 
systematic arrangement primarily 
for silvicultural purposes. Howev- 
er, they also found them extremely 
useful for a variety of other for- 
est management purposes. The 
units provide an excellent classi- 
fication for forest inventory and 
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management planning. They rec- 
ognize the conditions that are sig- 
nificant in caleulating allowable 
eut and growth, and also in at- 
taining the even distribution of 
age classes required for forest reg- 
ulation. They supply the informa- 
tion needed to allocate the annual 
cut to specific places because they 
indicate which units should be har- 
vested first and where cutting 
should or may be deferred. 

The method specifies that man- 
agement be governed by three ma- 
jor considerations. These are (1) 
the objective of the owner or man- 
ager, (2) the silvical requirements 
of the trees, and (3) the condition 
of the forest. Naturally, the wishes 
of the owner come first. It is es- 
sential that the objective be at- 


tainable and clearly defined. The 
purpose may be to grow high 
grade sawtimber or any other 


product. Whatever is chosen will 
influence subsequent action. 

The capabilities or silvical re- 
quirements of the trees constitute 
the second major consideration. 
These are primarily ecological 
characteristics, such as seeding 
habits, of which a large number 
are known and many are well un- 
derstood. No special emphasis 
should be needed here to prove 
that the forester must understand 
the requirements of the vegetation 
in order to manage it effectively. 

The condition of the 
the third major consideration. The 
forester must recognize the mo- 
saic of unit areas that are to be 
the subjects of silvicultural treat- 
ments. Units composed of unthrif- 
ty, overmature trees should be des- 
ignated for harvesting and regen- 
eration as quickly as possible. The 
thriftier units should be held for 
later cutting consistent with the 
allowable cut and needs for attain- 
even distribution of age 
classes. Sapling stands should be 
thinned or pruned to improve 
growth in quality if that is indi- 
cated by the objective of manage- 
ment. 


forest is 


ing an 


Unit area control provides for 
the use of all measures that will 
assist in furthering management. 
It is not, as some have supposed, 





a silvicultural system. It does not 
rely on any particular silvicultur- 
al method or operation. At the 
same time, one of its very impor- 
tant features is that it stresses the 
necessity of performing all essen- 
tial steps. Flexibility is another of 


its characteristics. A common weak- | 


ness of forest practices in the West 
is to employ a single formula too 
widely. Each unit area must be 
treated discriminately. Any par- 
ticular action should be appropri- 
ate for the area where it is ap- 
plied. 

In the trials in California, re- 
generation of pine in small clear- 
cuttings has been emphasized. Two 
reasons can be offered. First, in 
the pine and mixed-conifer types, 
prompt regeneration of pine is con- 
sidered to be the most important 
problem. Second, small clearcut- 
tings, up to about 5 acres in size, 
surrounded by pine seed trees, and 
with seedbed preparation and ro- 
dent contro] provided, seemed to 
offer the most favorable condition. 
Futhermore, removing all over- 
story trees before beginning regen- 
eration eliminates the need for la- 
ter recutting with attendant dam- 
age to reproduction. However, 
these experiments should be re- 
garded as applications only to par- 
ticular situations. Had the objec- 
tive been to convert mixed coni- 
fers to white fir, considerably dif- 
ferent steps probably would have 
been taken. 

Experience has shown that some 
alterations in the shape and size 
of the original unit areas are de- 
sirable. When natural reseeding in 
clearcuttings is attempted, the 
maximum size of the openings is 
limited by the distances to which 
the seeds of the preferred species 
can be disseminated in adequate 
numbers. On the other hand, verv 
small openings are unsuited to the 
use of large machines for logging 
and seedbed preparation. Small 
openings also magnify border com- 
petition effects. For practical pur- 
poses, under the conditions that 
have been tried, 5 acres seems most 
desirable, although a final coneclu- 
sion has not been reached. 
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All units cannot be adjusted to 
the desired size in the first cut- 
ting, but many of them can. Over- 
ly large units can arbitrarily be 
cut into fractions. Some small units 
can be combined. For example, a 
small unit ready for regeneration 
cutting can be combined with an 
adjacent nonstocked area at the 
time of seedbed preparation or 
planting. 

Further refinements and adapta- 
tions of unit area control can be 
anticipated. When first conceived, 
it related largely to the silvicul- 
tural problem of regenerating cer- 
tain desired species of trees. Then 
it was found to be useful for man- 
agement problems such as regula- 
tion of the cut. More recently, the 
desirability and practicability of 
modifying the size and shape of 
the original unit areas was deter- 
mined. Further experience and ap- 
lication to different forest types 
and in other regions are certain to 
bring about more changes. 


Summary 


Unit area control is a method of 
forest management that was devel- 
oped in California. It was devised 
primarily because earlier methods 
of harvesting timber in pine and 
mixed-conifer types had not result- 
ed in satisfactory regeneration and 
other desired objectives. The ma- 
jor distinguishing feature is adop- 
tion of unit areas composed of ho- 
mogeneous condition classes as the 
subject of cultural treatments. 
Classification of a forest into unit 
areas also is useful for inventory, 
calculation of growth and allow- 
able cut, and planning for a uni- 
form distribution of age classes up 
to rotation age. It provides a sys- 
tem by specifying that manage- 
ment should be governed by the 
objectives of the owner, the silvi- 
cal requirements of the trees, and 
the condition of the forest. “In 
California, the indications are that 
it leads to even-aged management 
in small unit areas of about 5 
aeres although even-aged manage- 
ment is not an inherent require- 
ment of the system. 
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Propagation Techniques 
Applicable to Longleaf Pine 

Although appreciable literature 
exists concerning the propagation 
by vegetative means of loblolly, 
shortleaf (4, 5), and slash pines 
(2, 3), there is little published re- 
garding the vegetative propagation 
of longleaf, another important 
southern pine. The species has sev- 
attributes which recommend 
it for consideration in future tree 
improvement programs. It has gen- 
erally good form, is resistant to 
fire, tipmoth damage, and fusiform 
rust, merchantable 
size on extremely poor, sandy sites. 
It is therefore encouraging to note 
that longleaf pine ean be vegeta- 
tively reproduced by several meth- 
This capability is important 
in increasing clonal stocks and for 
the establishment of seed orchards. 

In 1946, Dorman (1) attempted 
to root some euttings taken from 
Seven of his 36 
and 


eral 


erows to 


and 


ods. 


longleaf pines. 
cuttings rooted 


successfully 















FUTURE 


Willamette Valley Lumber 
Company backs up its belief in 
the value of the tree farm idea 
by adding two more growth 
tracts to its holdings in western 
Oregon. In addition to the 
original tree farms, Snow Peak 
and Willamette Valley, the 
latest acquisitions to be scien- 
tifically managed are Roaring 
River Tree Farm and Trask 
Mountain Tree Farm. 


A 
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GENERATIONS 








were outplanted in 1947. Six have 
survived through 1957, and range 
from 9 to 24 feet in height. 

In February 1955, 15  scions 
from a high-gum-yielding longleaf 
pine in Mississippi were sent to 
Lake City, Florida for grafting. 
At that time the scions were bottle- 
grafted onto slash pine plantation 
stock of suitable size. Three of the 
grafts were successful. 

In July 1956, 15 airlayers were 
made in the crown of a 52-year-old 
phenotype of longleaf 
pine. Nine of the airlayers rooted 
in the tree between October 1956 
and February 1957. Five of these 
were successfully outplanted dur- 
ing the summer of 1957. 

The longleaf propagules out- 
planted near Lake City are vigor- 
ous, and seem to grow as rapidly 
as slash pine propagules from trees 
While the 
centages of successful takes with 
these three methods have been low 
on initial trials, the important con- 


of the same age. per- 
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sideration at the moment is that 
longleaf pine can be vegetatively 
propagated by means of the same 
techniques employed with other 
southern pine species. With fur- 
ther tests, propagation techniques 
can probably be refined to give a 
greater degree of success. 
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FROM BEGINNING 7 enp 





FS. tree harvest to manufacturing plant, 
Diamond Gardner practices conservation. 


Diamond Gardner was one of the first com- 
panies to have timberlands designated as 
Tree Farms. Our lands now produce more 
than they did half a century ago. 


Conservation is important in our manufac- 
turing, too. Our new integrated forest prod- 
ucts center (above) at Red Bluff, California, 


uses up to 85% of each log. 


Slabs and edging left over from sawmill 
operations go to the molded pulp plant. Bark 
and sawdust fire the steam boilers. 


These are some of the beginning-to-end 
conservation steps carried on by Diamond 
Gardner which is .. . 


growing for the future 





DIAMOND GARDNER CORPORATION 
122 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York 
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The Cooperative Role of 
The Society of American Foresters 


FRoM THE beginning of forestry 
in America a notable characteristic 
of the profession has been the so- 
cial consciousness of the individual 
forester. Without wishing to ideal- 
ize him, I ean think of many com- 
munities in which the local forester 
is a leading citizen carrying nu- 
responsibilities in social 
and eivie life, quite apart from his 
professional duties. 

It is a commonplace for foresters 
to serve on municipal councils and 
in similar elective or appointive 
They participate in such 
voluntary agencies as community 
chest committees, boards of health, 
church directorships, planning and 
improvement bodies, school boards, 
and in numerous 
other offices promoting the public 
welfare. 

In my own professional career, 
spanning nearly four decades, I 
have had the rare privilege of per- 


merous 


offices. 


seout couneils, 





sonally getting to know literally 
thousands of foresters. Very few 
evidenced any aversion to perform- 
ing their obvious duties as citizens 
and civic leaders. The typical for- 
ester as I know him is a gregarious 
person, who adapts readily to the 
social and economic complexities of 
collective living, and whose techni- 


‘eal and professional career, how- 


ever demanding, provides unusual 
opportunities for discharging ob- 
ligations to society. In short, he is 
a cooperator. 

Perhaps as an expression of his 
cooperative instinct, and certainly 
as an indication of his interest in 
activities related to, though out- 
side, his profession, the forester is 
an inveterate ‘‘joiner.’’ In addi- 
tion to the obvious church, social, 
political, and fraternal organiza- 
tions to which most professional 
people belong, a forester may be a 
dues paying member of several as- 





Henry Clepper 


Executive secretary, 
Society of American Foresters 


sociations concerned with general 
science, conservation, technology, 
or the advancement of specific areas 
within these categories. These 
range all the way from the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advance- 
ment of Seience to the Wildlife 
Society. 

Recently, I checked off 33 na- 
tional associations, 10 regional asso- 
ciations, and 50 state associations 
in which I know foresters pay dues 
and otherwise help advance their 
programs. Even if a forester be- 
longs to only a half-dozen of these, 
the interesting fact is not that he 
belongs to so few, but, in view of 
his often modest salary, that he 
belongs to so many. 

After two decades as the execu- 
tive officer of the Society of Ameri- 
can Foresters, I have reached the 
conclusion that a convincing rea- 
son for the high esprit de corps 
and the strong bonds of solidarity 











Permanent Industrial Forest Enterprise 


COLLINS ALMANOR FOREST 


CHESTER, CALIFORNIA 


operated by 


COLLINS PINE COMPANY 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


Operating Lumbermen Over 100 Years 
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THESE LITTLE LOGS ARE GOING TO MARKET 


And thanks to Consolidated’s scientific for- 
estry management program there will always 


be a steady stream of logs to market. 


Insects, disease, fire, reforestation, selective 
harvesting are all of major importance here 
at Consolidated and will continue to be so as 


long as we are in the pulp and paper business. 


Pe Te 


WATER POWER & PAPER COMPANY 
WISCONSIN RAPIDS, 


WISCONSIN 














among our members is the oppor- 
tunity provided by the activities of 
Sections and Chapters for positive 
eroup action. This action takes 
two forms. 

On the one hand, we have mem- 
bers who find outlets for their urge 
to carry on cooperative profes- 
sional activities by serving on com- 
mittees, by participating on pro- 
grams, by organizing meetings and 
field trips, and in numerous other 
ways helping ‘‘to promote the sci- 
ence, practice, and standards of 
forestry’’ through Section and 
Chapter projects. 

It is surely no coincidence that 
most members of the Council and 
presidents of the Society have been 
former officers of Sections or of 
Section committees. Somewhere 
there is an editor of a Section news 
letter who is the future editor of 
the JoURNAL OF Forestry or of 
Forest Science. 

On the other hand, we have many 





members who not only utilize their 
cooperative urge to participate in 
Section affairs. They carry their 
proclivities one step further to pro- 
vide cooperation between the So- 
ciety on regional, state, or local 
levels with other technical groups 
similarly organized. 

For example, the Puget Sound 
Section has had joint meetings with 
the Vancouver Section of the Can- 
adian Institute of Forestry. Some 
Sections have had cooperative ac- 
tivities, including meetings, with 
state ‘‘Keep Green’’ committees. 
Several Sections have held well- 
attended joint regional meetings 
with the American Society of 
Range Management and with the 
Wildlife Society. 

All this discussion is preliminary 
to the main purpose of this article, 
which is to describe some of the 
Society’s cooperative activities on 
the national and_ international 
levels. 


AAAS 

In the American family of pro- 
fessional and _ scientific societies, 
our Society, even though approach- 
ing its 60th anniversary, is but a 
child compared with some of the 
senior organizations. For example, 
the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science is now 110 
years old. 

In 1913 our SAF became an 
affiliated society of AAAS, with 
two representatives on the AAAS 
Council. Some years ago our Soci- 
ety held its annual meetings joint- 
ly with AAAS, but this custom 
was discontinued when our own 
meetings became so large that it 
became desirable to break away. 
However, numerous SAF members 
attend the meetings of AAAS. In 
fact, at the 1958 meeting, sched- 
uled to be held in Washington, 
D. C. during the period December 
28-31, our Society is one of the 
sponsors of a two-day symposium 
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on water and agriculture arranged 
by AAAS Section 0, Agriculture. 

Our Society helped compile the 
Association’s booklet Books of the 
Traveling High School Science Li- 
brary. This project supported by 
a grant from the National Science 
Foundation, makes it possible for 
high students in commu- 
nities lacking adequate science li- 


school 


braries to gain access to books eal- 
culated to stimulate their interest 
in science. During its four years 
of existence the traveling library 
has been of special assistance to 
students choosing professional car- 
There are 200 
books in the library which are cir- 
culated in some 100 selected high 


schools. 


eers in the sciences. 


Forestry is, of 
represented. 


course, 


National Research Council 


Another agency, with high pres- 
tige in scientific circles, with which 
our Society has long been affiliated 
is the Division of Biology and 


Agriculture of the National Re- 
search Council. The Council, or- 
ganized in 1916, is a companion or- 
ganization of the eminent National 
Academy of Sciences created dur- 
ing President 
tration. 

Within the Council are eight 
divisions covering all fields of sci- 
ence. The Division of Biology and 
Agriculture, in which the SAF has 
an official representative, has rep- 
resentatives from the federal gov- 
ernment and from about 30 pro- 
fessional and scientific societies. 

In 1947 a Joint Committee of 
Forestry of the Council and the 
Society brought out the book Prob- 
lems and Progress of Forestry in 
the United States, the first post- 
war appraisal of the situation. 


Lineoln’s adminis- 


This affiliation gives the Society 
a valuable opportunity to partici- 
pate in many aspects of scientific 
activity at high official levels. For 
example, important units of the 
Division are the Agricultural Board 
and the Committee on Natural Re- 




















sources, on both of which the So- 
ciety is represented. 

In a more direct way, the SAF 
has benefitted from its relations 
with the National Research Coun- 
cil. Several years ago when the 
Society proposed to undertake a 
much needed study of research in 
forestry and related fields, the en- 
dorsement of the proposal by the 
Division of Biology and Agricul- 
ture was doubtless a contributing 
factor in the Society obtaining a 
financial grant from the Rockefel- 
ler Foundation. A report of the 
study was published in 1955 as a 
book with the title Forestry and 
Related Research in North America. 


AIBS 


Incorporated in the District of 
Columbia in 1955, the American 
Institute of Biological Sciences is 
a national association of societies 
active in various aspects of biology, 
from botany to zoology. The SAF 
is an affiliate. 
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The Institute assists biological 
societies in national projects and 
problems, and fosters cooperation 
between all societies and persons 
engaged in research, teaching, or 
the application of biology. It ar- 
ranges an annual meeting for biol- 


ogical societies. Attendance may 
range from 2,000 to 4,500. 
A quarterly magazine, AIBS 


Bulletin, publishes articles of a 
eeneral nature about biological af- 
fairs, news, book reviews, and re- 
ports on conferences. It is the sin- 
gle national source of information 
of importance to biologists. The 
Institute also sponsors the publica- 
tion of special material, such as the 
Handbook of Biological Data. 

One of the Institute’s continu- 
ing projects of significance to the 
forestry profession is the national 
register of scientific and technical 


personnel. This is a cooperative 


activity with the National Science 
Foundation. The register, author- 
of the Congress, is 
maintained as a tool for the loca- 


ized by act 


tion of scientific and _ technical 


skills under emergency conditions. 
It also provides information on the 


supply of scientific and technical 


personnel, information which is im- 
portant in the development of na- 
tional policies affecting their train- 


ing and utilization. 


Questionnaires for this register 
were mailed to all members of the 
Society having five years or more 
In Janu- 
ary 1958, AIBS reported that of 
the 
greatest number were in forestry. 
They were mostly in research, with 
teaching, and management and ad- 


professional experience. 


17,000 biologists registered 


ministration following closely. 


Currently, the Institute is work- 
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ing to improve the salary scales of 
all biologists employed under Civil 
Service. 


Cooperation in Education 


Beginning in 1933 the Society of 
American Foresters has been ac- 
crediting professional education in 
forestry. It carried on its activ- 
ities independently of other ac- 
crediting agencies for two decades. 

For 1952 the National Commis- 
sion on Accrediting developed a 
plan whereby the various accredit- 


669 


ting agencies, including the pro- 
fessional societies active in this 
field, agreed to undertake their 
accrediting work cooperatively with 
the appropriate regional educa- 
tional associations. Currently, the 
National Commission recognizes 
seven regional educational associa- 
‘tions and 21 professional societies 
of which the Society of American 
Foresters is one. 

Since the SAF has participated 
in cooperative accreditation, it has 
had representatives on committees 








22 Years Later... 


In 1935 this hardwood timber stand was cut. Today a 
second selective cut is being made. Marathon prac- 
tices scientific forestry on millions of acres of wood- 
lands in the Lake States, Southern States and Canada. 


MARATHON 


A Division of American Can Company 


(A) 


MENASHA, WISCONSIN 
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of the Middle States Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
the North Central Association, the 
Northwest and the 
Western College Association. 

Among the professional organ- 
izations with which the Society has 
worked jointly are the American 
Association of Collegiate Schools 
of Business, American Bar 
ciation, American Chemical 
ciation, American Council on Edu- 
eation for Journalism, American 
Council on Pharmaceutical Eduea- 
tion, American Library Associa- 
tion, Engineers’ Council for Pro- 
Development, National 

of Schools of Musie, 
National League for Nursing, and 
several others. 


Association, 


Asso- 


Asso- 


fessional 


Association 


Natural Resources Council 


vJormed in 1947, the Natural Re- 
sources Council is an organization 
of organizations. It has 40 mem- 
bers. Its role is that of a service 


agency to them. 


Included in the membership are 


scientific organizations, such as the 
American Society of Limnology 


and Oceanography; professional 
organizations, such as SAF; tech- 
nical organization, such as_ the 
Wildlife Society ; and citizens’ con- 
servation organizations, such as 
The American Forestry Associa- 
tion. 

In general, the functions of the 
Council are to effect closer coopera- 
tion between the member organiza- 
tions; to obtain and exchange in- 
formation on legislation and ad- 
ministrative regulations on natural 


resources; and to make available 


‘to member organizations scientific 


and technical data on conservation. 

This information is made avail- 
able through the Conservation 
News Service and special bulletins 
sent to the members. In 1956 the 
Council sponsored a book, Amer- 
ica’s Natural Resources. 

The Council does not undertake 
to control the policies or actions of 
member organizations. It does not 
engage in lobbying activities. 

Through the the 
Council the scientist and the sports- 
man, the technician and the teach- 
er have a common meeting ground 


activities of 





SOIL MOISTURE DETECTOR 
Takes only seconds to take accurate 
soil moisture reading. Invaluable to 
nurserymen and foresters. Order F222 
. . - $48.00 


PRUNING and TRIMMING 
LUMBER HANDLING 
CRUISING 

SURVEYING and DRAFTING 
SOIL TESTING 


NASCO 





ONE STOP SUPPLY SERVICE 


FOR PROFESSIONAL FORESTERS 


PLUS A COMPLETE LINE OF EQUIPMENT FOR: 


CAMPING and PERSONAL USE 


NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL SUPPLY CO. 
FT. ATKINSON, WIS., PHONE JORDAN 3-2446 


SOIL TESTERS 


Complete line of soil test kits from 
$16.50 to 94.50 illustrated above. 
Reagent refills available. 
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catalog 
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your 
copy. 
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where they, represented by the or- 
ganizations to which they belong, 
can exchange ideas and discuss 
conservation issues. Usually two 
meetings are held each year. 


Our Canadian Colleagues 


During its history the Society 
has enjoyed friendly and coopera- 
tive relations with numerous sister 
societies and associations, but none 
has been more satisfying than our 
always pleasant kinship with the 
Canadian Institute of Forestry, 
many of whose members are also 
members of the SAF. The CIF is 
to our northern neighboring nation 
what the SAF the United 
States. 

Organized in 1908 as the Can- 
adian Society of Forest Engineers, 
it became the Canadian Institute 
of Forestry in 1950. This year it 
will celebrate its fiftieth anniver- 
sary at the annual meeting at 
Fredericton, N. B. during October 
6-7. 

CIF regional 
Sections similar to the Sections of 
SAF. Over the years adjoining 
Sections on both sides of the inter- 
national boundary have had coop- 
erative projects and meetings. Can- 
adian regularly attend 
Section and national meetines of 
the SAF, and foresters from the 
States likewise have always been 
welcome at CIF meetings. 

The first joint independent meet- 
ing of the two societies was held in 
Montreal in 1952. It was a notable 
gathering in many respects, and 
firmly cemented ties of friendship 
and mutual interest between the 
foresters of the two nations. 

Subsequently, the Board of Di- 
rectors of CIF accepted an invita- 
tion from the SAF Council for a 
second joint meeting, this time in 
the United States. Scheduled to 
be held in Minneapolis during Oc- 
tober 1961, it promises to be the 
largest gathering of English speak- 
ing foresters ever held in the world, 
anywhere. 


is to 


is organized by 


foresters 


The International Scene 


At a conference of the Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the 


United Nations in 1945, an ambi- 
(Continued on page 674.) 








Our Savanna oper ion is the “World’s Largest Pulp and Paper Mill 
and Kraft Comteime: Plant.” Its many buildings of brick, concrete and 
steel house millions of dollars in machinery and equipment. We prefer, 
however, to think of our plant as people. People who work with us, peo- 
ple who buy our products, who grow and sell us pulpwood and people 
who have shown their faith in us by investing in our stock. Should your 
travels bring you to Savannah, we would be pleased to have you visit 
with us. Our people would like to meet you, and they would consider it 


a pleasure to show you through the plant. 
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nainternational crawlers! 


Timberland owners and forest serv- 
ice officials here in the south demand 
crawlers that can speed into fire con- 
trol action seconds fast. The famous 
International push-button gasoline con- 
version system gives this instant, posi- 
tive all-weather starting—plus seconds- 
fast warm-up by direct combustion heat 
for full-load, full-diesel performance! 

Effective fire control needs crawlers 
powered to highball sod-rolling fire-line 
plows over rough woods in time—and 
anytime! Bonus-powered International 
crawlers, with exclusive ball-joint 
mounted track frames for free-action 
traction, answer this need! 

To reduce upkeep and downtime in 
sandy Southern woods, users know that 
fire-fighting crawlers require tracks with 
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Pulling a fire line plow, this TD-9, equipped with two-way radio, 
is plowing fire-suppression lines in northeast Florida. One of its 
recent assignments was plowing 900 miles of fire lines. The TD-9 
is also used for controlled burning and tree-planting operations. 
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RMATIONAL 
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Three International TD-9’s, like this one, have the job of help- Here are three TD-9’s—members of the crawler fleet used by 
} ing protect 324,000 acres of piney woods—in Calhoun county, Florida Forest Service for State-wide fire control duties, on state 
Florida. With the fire line plow, a radio-directed TD-9 can plow 30 and private forest lands. Thirty-four International crawler units 
to 40 miles of fire lines in 10 hours. Owner: Florida Forest Service. were added to this fleet in 1957. 






top resistance to abrasive wear. Deep- 
armored International crawler tracks 
have earned an enviable reputation of 
outlasting other makes by a substantial 
margin! And International provides 
effective seals to exclude mud, grit, and 
water from vital track roller bearings! 













Get on the man-sized, adjust- 
able foam-rubber seat—see how 
International crawler “control tower” 
visibility, and nimble, tree-dodging 
booster steering increase fire-fighting 
efficiency. Prove fire-line plowing and 
bulldozing capacity that’s as outstand- 
ing as International crawler log-haul- 
ing performance! See your 

International Construction 

Equipment Distributor. 
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Lgupment 










International Harvester Co., 180 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois 





A COMPLETE POWER PACKAGE: Crawler and Wheel Tractors... Self-Propelled 
Scrapers... Crawler and Rubber-Tired Loaders... Off-Highway Haulers... Diesel 
and Carbureted Engines ... Motor Trucks... Farm Tractors and Equipment. 
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How can CREATIVE 
WOOD 
ENGINEERING 
help you? 


@ Research in improving present 
wood products? 

@ Development of new wood 
products? 

@ Research in completely new 
“‘wood-combination”’ materials? 











If your problem involves wood (and 
maybe it should) Gamble can help! 
Gamble Brothers’ 65 years of creative 
wood engineering has greatly expanded 
the usefulness of America’s great renew- 
able resource. Gamble has pioneered new 
processes and new products involving 
wood-and-fiberglass, wood-and-plastic, 
wood - and - metal, wood - and - synthetics 
and countless others. Perhaps our tech- 
nical knowledge of the properties of 
more than 130 commercial wood species, 
and the creative application of this 
knowledge to today’s design and develop- 
ment problems could be of service to you. 


Send for FREE booklet 
Illustrating GAMBLE services 








This 28-page booklet describes Gamble 
facilities and services in detail. Includes 
many photographs of unusual products 
designed, tested and perfected by Gam- 
ble Brothers. Write for your copy today! 
Gamble Bros., Inc., 4631 Allmond Ave., 
Louisville 9, Ky. 


GAMBLE BROTHERS 


Incorporated 


Louisville 9, Kentucky 











tious program was assigned to the 
Forestry Division. It has four ob- 
jectives: (1) to increase the yield 
of existing world forests; (2) to 
reduce the waste of raw material; 
(3) to open up new forest areas 
for development, especially in the 
tropics; and (4) to establish new 
forests where feasible for the pro- 
duction of wood, and for the pro- 
tection of watersheds and the pre- 
vention of soil erosion. 

About 31 pereent of FAO’s 
biennial budget of $17,000,000 is 


‘paid by the United States. Ap- 
proximately 14 percent of this 
budget goes to forestry. Accord- 


ingly, this nation has considerable 
at stake in FAO’s global opera- 
tions, as does the American for- 
estry profession. 

As FAO is an organization of 
vovernments, nongovernmental 
bodies do not engage in FAQ’s ac- 
tivities except is they may par- 


ticipate in advisory capacities or | 


through membership on commit- 
tees. The Interagency Committee 
on FAO, representing the major 
departments of the federal govern- 
ment concerned with its activities 
has several nongovernmental mem- 
bers representing farm, fisheries, 
and forestry. The executive secre- 
tary of the Society of American 
Foresters is regularly invited to the 
Committee’s meetings. 

The Fifth World Forestry Con- 
gress will be held in the United 
States (at Seattle, Wash. in 1960). 
Attendance of foreign foresters 
will be on the invitation of the 
State Department to the govern- 
ments with which this nation main- 
tains diplomatic relations. At least 
300 foresters from other lands are 
expected to attend the Congress, 
which will provide a unique oppor- 
tunity for American foresters to 
show their professional colleagues 
the progress that has been made in 
the management of all resources, 
both by public and private agen- 
cies, under our democratic system. 


Cooperation Pays 


An article twice this long could 
be written about the Society’s co- 
operative relations with federal, 
state, and other public forestry 
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CHRISTMAS TREE 
SEEDLINGS 


PLANT A CROP WITH A FUTURE! 


Growing Christmas trees beautify idle 
land, earn satisfaction and profits. We 
offer a wide variety of seedlings and 
transplants. 


Write today for Price List and 
Planting Guide. 
PAINT CREEK NURSERIES 
R. D. 1 SHIPPENVILLE, PA, 














Fight Fires—With Dirt 


“Hold That Line—With DIRT” 


16 mm. Color Sound Motion Picture 
$85.00 FCDA approved—Preview Free 


FIRE-FIGHTING FILMS 
74 President Street, New Rochelle, New York 








PLANTING 
TREES ? 


Use a “FORESTER” or 
“CONSERVATOR” Planter 
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FOR SALE 
Slash, Loblolly, Longleaf 


Shortleaf Pine Seed 


In Wholesale Quantities 


Treated with Rodent and 
Bird Repellent For Direct Seeding 


For over ten years 
a dependable source 


for 


Southern 
Pine 
Seed 


SOUTHERN SEED 
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Baldwin, Georgia 
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Northwest and Southeast, 
| Rayonier foresters are 
re-shaping their land fast 


| SINCE YOUR LAST CONVENTION: 


ANOTHER LARGE WESTERN HEMLOCK TREE FARM CERTIFIED; ANOTHER NEW PINE 
NURSERY IN PRODUCTION; A MAJOR SOUTHERN PLANTING PROGRAM COM- 
PLETED; AND TREE GENETICS ADVANCES. 





Rayonier’s newly certified 145,000-acre Clallam Tree Farm on Washington’s Olympic Peninsula. Among 
other things, these sustained yield forests assure a continuous supply of raw material for ever-improved low-cost 
products like cellophane, new high performance rayon tire cord, photo film and paper, and several popular plas- 
tics and silvichemicals. 





Our new Glenville, Georgia nursery recently came into pro- For greater wood production. Reaching back into the cycle of 
duction with a harvest of 10,000,000 pine seedlings. Now we tree growth, we are growing our own nursery seeds under prin- 
are setting out 20,000,000 seedlings annually on our southern tree ciples of genetics. Contributing to industry research with two 
farms, all from this nursery and our Morgan Nursery at Yulee, seed orchards, and a third soon to come, we look for seed in 
Florida. And as our genetics program grows, we look for the commercial quantities within 10 years. Above, notch where two- 
superior pine for future cellulose production. year-old cutting from superior pine was grafted. 


In the Southeast, we recently completed phase #1 of our new long-range conservation 
with nearly 65,000,000 southern pine seedlings planted. 
Watch Rayonier forestry at work in the Northwest and Southeast. You'll see new, steady progress. 





RAYONIER ‘ NATURAL RESOURCES CHEMISTRY 











| P. O. BOX 647 SALEM, OREGON || Fire Danger Rating—Instruments 


agencies; with such old friends as 
The American Forestry Assoéia- 
tion and the Charles Lathrop Pack 


JOHN B. W DS Forestry Foundation, and the nu- 


|| | merous national, regional, and state 

& SON, Inc. | forestry and conservation associa- 

tions; with the several trade asso- 

REFORESTATION CONSULTANTS ciations of the forest products in- 

dustries ; with the forestry schools ; 

& CONTRACTORS with, in short, just about every in- 

stitution in America concerned 

with forests and related resources. 

In the federal government alone, 

to mention every agency with 

| ‘ which the Society has cooperative 

| relationships would involve a long 
| 
| 
| 





Brush Control 
Forest Nursery Stock 
Helicopter Baiting & 


list that would be more boring 


Seeding than revealing, even omitting those 
Machine and Hand ||| directly concerned with forestry. 
; || Of the nonforestry agencies that 

Planting | regularly work with us are the De- 


partment of Labor to whose Occu- 


Woodseed—Forest Tree | 
Seed | 
| PACIFIC WEATHER SERVICE 











WEATHER: Forecasts—Warnings— 
Modification. 


| J. B. "Ben" Melin, Meteorologist 
1222 N.E. 117th Ave., Portland 20, Oregon 
AL. 2-5410 


Phone — Empire 4-3634 




















Or all the natural resource materials used to improve the 
economic and social well-being of modern civilization, wood 


is among the most important. 


In order to insure a never ending supply of this raw ma- 


terial, the Great Northern Paper Company participates in the 


Conservation and Forest Management Programs. These pro- 


grams include the Tree Farms, proper cutting methods, fire 


prevention program and insect and disease control. 


Futty aware of the important part played by the wood 
products industries of the State, the Great Northern has al- 
ways endeavored to make the best possible utilization of 
Maine’s natural resources and thereby provide a reliable and 


steady source of employment for Maine people. 





GREAT NORTHERN PAPER COMPANY 
6 State Street 
Bangor, Maine 
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pational Outlook Handbook the 
Society contributes information on 
forestry employment; the U. §. 
Office of Education on matters of 
professional education; the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administra- 
tion on the recruitment of foresters 
for foreign assignments under the 
State Department’s technical as- 
sistance program; and the Library 
of Congress where is maintained 
historical material on forestry, 
particularly the Gifford Pinchot 
collection of foresters’ photographs. 

Finally, the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation makes frequent use 
of the Society’s personnel records 
in connection with the processing 
of foresters for ‘‘sensitive’’ assign- 
ments at home and abroad. 

In addition to the foregoing af- 
filiations, the SAF has others that 
have helped advance forestry and 
the profession. 

For 15 years the Society has 
been represented on a Joint Com- 
mittee on Fire Control Equipment 
with the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers. The purpose 
of this committee is to utilize the 
skills of the mechanical engineer- 
ing profession in the development 
and improvement of forest fire 
fighting tools and equipment. 

The Forest History Foundation 
is an organization, created in 1945, 
to encourage research in the his- 
tory of the forest products indus- 
try and in industrial forestry. Ac- 
tually, the Foundation is concerned 
with the preservation of materials 
relating to the American forest, 
and with the publication of schol- 
arly works in this general field. 
The Society has an official repre- 
sentative on the Foundation’s 
board of directors. 

It has been well said that coop- 
eration is not an exact science, but 
an art in which human relation- 
ships are all important. It is an art 
that provides for needed under- 
standing and confidence. The gains 
from the Society’s pattern of coop- 
eration have been increased pres- 
tige for forestry in the professional 
community, and increased ability 
on the part of the Society to serve 
the profession and hence the pub- 
lic interest. 
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FORESTRY PROGRAM OF THE SOUTHERN 
PULP AND PAPER INDUSTRY 


THIS INDUSTRY: 
(1) Is aggressively developing the Tree Farm Program. 
(2) Is actively supporting state forestry associations and state forest services. 


(3) Is continuing to sponsor summer camps which have already provided forestry 


training for more than 10,000 youths. 
(4) Is engaged in hundreds of projects with 4H and FFA groups. 


(5) Is well aware of the significance of the small landowner to forest production. 
Since 1939 has provided an active program for this group through its Southern 
Pulpwood Conservation Association. For the 5 year period ending Dec. 31, 1957, 
member mills rendered free tree marking services to 49,174 landowners repre- 
senting 2,435,000 acres. Also distributed 198 million free seedlings and staged 


3,481 forestry demonstrations. 


(6) Is using the most advanced forest practices in managing 181 million acres of 


company owned lands. 


(7) Employs more foresters than all public agencies in the South combined. 


We are proud to have a small part in this regionwide industrial forestry program. 


@ 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION 


Division Crown Zellerbach Corporation 


BOGALUSA, LA. 
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Points of View 


Comments on “An Estimate of Capital Needed in Forestry 
to Meet Projected Timber Requirements for the 


Year 2000” 


Charles H. Stoddard’s article, 
‘‘An Estimate of Capital Needed 
in Forestry to Meet Projected 
Timber Requirements for the Year 
2000,’’ published in the July 
issue of the JOURNAL, merits the 


cognizance of everyone concerned 


with the forest economy. His care- 
ful and detailed analysis of in-put- 
output relations is an important 
contribution to knowledge of for- 
est requirements. Further, his dis- 
cussion of the optimum amount of 
investment neglected 
economic considerations bearing on 


points to 


the timber capital question. It is 
this second the 
which comment. 
What sort of procedure should be 


aspect of paper 


prompts — this 
used in deciding on the optimum 
amount of timber? It is suggested 
that analysis similar to Stoddard’s, 


which considers not only the ex- 
pected demand but also the costs 
of capital, must be used.? 

The problem of timber for the 
year 2000 is more than just estima- 
tion of the increase in demand and 
implementing programs to provide 
an increase in production to sup- 
ply the increased demand. At any 
price above zero, there is always 
some potential demand for wood 
‘*met.’”’ Just 
because some people would like to 


products which is not 


use wood if the price were lower, 
lumber should not be free. In the 
manner, the 

requirements 


same question of 
capital 2000 
A.D., involves not only the size of 


from 


‘In the interest of brevity, I consider 
only eriteria for public investment. Pri 
vate investment planning is similar, but 
there are fewer complications from social 
and political considerations. 


the demand, but also the cost of 
growing additional timber. 

If there is a situation of full em. 
ployment with a large demand for 
capital, and a desire to balance 
the budget, any increased public 
investment in timber will have to 
from additional taxes and 
can be expected to decrease pri- 
vate investment or to lower con- 
sumption, with a corresponding 
loss of consumer _ satisfaction, 
Therefore, those investing in public 
timber must demonstrate that the 
returns from this investment are 
equal to the applicable rate of in- 
terest. 

Industrial and other resource de- 
velopment is required to meet the 
the future; 2000 A.D. 
needs steel, electricity, and count- 
lumber. 

mueh 


come 


needs of 


less products as well as 

The how 
should be devoted to each alterna- 
tive can only be made by estimat- 
ing future costs and returns and 


decision as to 
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CAROLINA DIVISION 
Acme, North Carolina 
Bolton, North Carolina 








PAPER CORPORATION 


CAROLINA DIVISION 


RIEGEL PAPER CORPORATION 


RIEGEL PAPER CORPORATION 
260 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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Ancient Miracle Material 


2,365,476,967 years! before scientists combined air, coal 
and imagination to create our wondrous modern 
synthetics, a somewhat better “plastic” was developed.2 






Among the first to recognize the unique advantages of 
this senior plastic was the chap at left who used it to 
fashion the world’s first cudgel—a device then regarded 
as the ultimate weapon. 


The familiarity which has diminished the novelty of this 
natural plastic makes it none-the-less remarkable today. 
For neither time nor new materials have replaced it as the 
planet’s favorite and most versatile construction material. 


The reason lies in this material's still unmatched 
combination of advantages. Its warm beauty defies 
| imitation; every piece is custom made, no two are quite 
alike. It comes in a wide range of types, densities and 
sizes. Light, workable and marvelously strong, it has 
tremendous fatigue and impact resistance. 


The basic method of producing natural polymer is quite 
simple. However, not inconsiderable skill and planning 
are required to make the process work most efficiently, as 
well as re-shape the basic raw material to best advantage. 


Of course, we do have important help. After all, the 
DuPonts and Monsantos make their synthetic plastics 
‘largely on their own, while our natural plastics industry 
has an excellent—and unique—supplier of 
semi-finished raw material. 


Just like Joyce Kilmer says.4 


1Give or take a billion. 


2T his ancient miracle material is a natural organic 
ligno-cellulosic polymer, a true natural plastic commonly 
known as wood, composed of a complex of substances 
that has defied precise chemical definition. 


3The basic process is called growth; the science of 
improving it forestry; the re-shaping is better known 
as forest products manufacturing. 






4Surely you remember only who can make a tree. 








~~ KAG=— 


PALEOZOIC MESOZOIC CENOZOIC 





This is an advertisement? Indeed it is. Published on behalf of the forest “plastic” products industry by St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., Tacoma, 
Washington, (a Division of St. Regis Paper Co.), to suggest that newness and utility are not always synonymous. Nor are promise and performance. 
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Per Cent Abney Reduction Tables 
$1 
Forest Road Engineering Tables 


$5 
Natural Cosines and Sines Table 
$4 


ANY OR ALL THREE OF ABOVE BOOKS WILL 
BE MAILED PREPAID FOR 30 DAYS FREE 
TRIAL USE. 


CALDERS’ 


1828 Hilyard, Eugene, Oregon 








FOREST SEEDS 

of CALIFORNIA 

R. S. Adams & A. P. Baal 
Professional Foresters 


P.O. Box 561 — Davis, California 


since 1952 





COMPLETE INVENTORY 
CRUISING SCALE 


















S59 FEET PROM BASE LAN 68 INCH SPACE A 163 FOOT LOG 
PRON. MO TREES FER CORD PITLEO Purwooo ee 
@ ences Sqano vast oo feck Londo are Oe maker. 






Hypsometer Biltmore Scale 
Rigid When Open 
Flexible 6-foot Steel Tape $3.00 EACH 
Handy Chrome-plated Case 134” Dia. 
CARL W. GETZ, President 


KURFEW, INC. 
Lansdale, Pa. 














TREES FOR FOREST PLANTING 


PINE*SPRUCE 


We have grown Pine, Spruce and other 
conifers for 50 years. 


KEENE FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
BOX 378, KEENE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 

















BAKED ENAMEL 


METAL FORESTRY SIGNS 


for WOODLAND BOUNDARY MARKERS—NO 
TRESPASSING & FIRE WARNING SIGNS— 
LOCATION MARKERS—CRUISER TAG e. 
any size to your specifications. WRITE FOR 
QUOTATIONS ON ALL YOUR SIGN 
state size and quantity. 
A. L. LIND COMPANY 
5036 THOMAS AVENUE SOUTH 


MINNEAPOLIS 10, MINNESOTA === 














REGULATION 
FIELD CLOTHES 


for 
U. S. FOREST SERVICE PERSONNEL 





Complete Price List on Request 





THE FECHHEIMER BROS. CO. 


UNIFORMS FOR OVER 75 YEARS 
CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 




















discounting by appropriate 


rate of interest. 

Even if the country is in a de- 
pression, and money invested in 
timber can not be regarded as de- 
tracting from the private sector, 
some method like the input-output 
method of Stoddard’s is needed. 
Although the government may be 
deliberately running a budgetary 
deficit and devoting funds to con- 
servation, it is unlikely that the 
monies will exceed investment op- 
portunities. Conservation requires 
that these funds be used to secure 
the greatest benefit for society. The 
choice between alternative projects 
can only be made on the basis of 
the discounted expected costs and 
returns. For example, even if 
there are no alternative uses for 
capital outside the government, if 
a program of stand improvement 
will yield a higher profit than a 
project of reforestation, the for- 
mer should be chosen if the level 
of governmental expenditures will 
not cover both. 


an 


This argument raises three 
issues: (1) should the amount of 
capital to be devoted to timber be 


decided on economic grounds 
alone?; (2) what interest rate 


should be used?; and (3) ean the 
future be forecasted so that re- 
quired estimates can be made? 
The total amount of funds to 
be devoted to natural resource de- 
velopment may not be an economic 


decision; national defense, social 
and political considerations are 


probably overriding determinates. 
However, once the total is estab- 
lished, the internal allocation be- 
tween projects should be made by 
analyzing the economic returns. 
Further, in this day of rockets, 
sputniks, desperate need for re- 
search and educational facilities, 
public construction, ete., money 
spent on timber must demonstate 
that it has a high economic prof- 
itability. No economic calculation 
will yield the amount to be spent 
on missiles as opposed to forests, 
but when money is needed for de- 
fense and social requirements, all 
governmental economic  invest- 
ments must be evaluated rigorously 


(Continued on page 682) 
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New RONALD Books— 


The PHYSIOLOGY 
of FOREST TREES 


Edited by KENNETH V. THIMANN, 
Harvard University—with 33 
Contributors 
NEW! This authoritative contribu- 
tion to biological science is the re- 
sult of the First International Sym- 
posium on Forest Tree Physiology. 
The papers of the participating sci- 
entists present research in nine 
major areas of inquiry. Topics in- 
clude the problem of the ascent of 
sap; aspects of translocation; pho- 
tosynthesis; biochemistry of bark 
and wood; mineral nutrition; pho- 
toperiodic response; and growth of 
roots and shoots; etc. 233 ills., ta- 
bles; 678 pp. $12 


FOREST SOILS—Their 
Properties and Relation 
to Silviculture 
S. A. WILDE, 

University of Wisconsin 
This new guide interprets the 
theoretical and practical relation- 
ships between good forest manage- 
ment and soil properties. Part One 
correlates the physics, chemistry, and 
biology of soils with important fea- 
tures of forest stands—composition, 
quality of products, rate of growth, 
etc. Part Two provides a working 
knowledge of soils needed for suc- 
cessful growing of nursery stock, 
tree planting, etc. 216 ills., tables; 
537 pp. $8.50 


The EXPERIMENTAL 
CONTROL of 


PLANT GROWTH 
FRITS W. WENT, 


California Institute of Technology— 
with 5 Contributors 


Complete data on building and 
operating air-conditioned greenhouses 
and climatic chambers. Special ref- 
erence to the Earhart Plant Research 
Laboratory at the California Insti- 
tute of Technology. “. . . should be 
required reading by all those con- 
cerned with the biological aspects 
of forestry .. .” Journal of For- 
estry. Chronica Botanica: An In- 
ternational Biological and Agricul- 
tural Series. 91 ills., tables 373 pp. 

8.50 


® Also of Related Interest... 


BIOGEOGRAPHY— An 
Ecological Perspective 
PIERRE DANSEREAU, 
University of Montreal 


Based on the author’s extensive 
field work, this book offers a new 
synthesis of environmental relation- 
ships of living organisms, empha- 
sizing the higher plants. Applies 
uniform ecological principles to the 
study of the biogeographic com- 
munity. “. .. @ penetrating evalua- 
tion of the foundation of biogeogra- 
phy.” Bios. 183 ills., tables; 394 pp. 

$7.50 


Order your books from: 








THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
15 E. 26th Street, New York 10 
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Mount Jefferson Elevation 10,495 feet. 


Scenery and Supervision 


Within impressive sight of Mount Jefferson in forested Central 
Oregon our logging superintendents daily direct the harvesting of 
mature timber for our Oregon plywood and door manufacturing plants. 


The scenery makes the job pleasant, and the mobility and com- 
munciation of today’s industry makes the work efficient. 


Within his daily duties, Superintendent Frank Moore keeps his 
eye on the safety of workmen, prevention of fire, proper cutting prac- 
tices, efficient rigging up and yarding out, and the preparation of the 
land for reforestation. 


These duties and concerns were not associated with the oldtime 
“Cut out and Git’ lumberjack, but they typify an entire industry 
today. Communities now look forward to permanence with companies 
which are here to stay with the scenery through supervision of a 
perpetual timber crop. 


SIMPSON LOGGING LOMPANY 


A forest products firm in the Pacific Northwest since 1895 
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to assure that the returns can be 
expected to justify the outlay. 

There is no one correct rate of 
interest to be used at all times in 
such evaluation. The principle of 
selection should be the rate of re- 
turn which could be earned if the 
capital was devoted to other uses, 
i.e., the oppportunity cost. Both 
the cost of bonds and taxes are 
relevant.” 

The solution to the dilemma that 


a 


*This issue has been extensively 
plored in regard to water resources. See 
Eckstein, Otto. Water resource develop- 
ment, the economics of project evalua- 
tion. Harvard University Press. 1958. 


















POTLATCH FORESTS, INC. 


ex- . 


a procedure like Stoddard’s re- 
quires judgments of the future, 
about which we can never have 
knowledge, is a pragmatic one. We 
have to estimate the future, either 
explicitly or implicitly. It is better 
that investments be made on the 
most rational basis and with the 
best data possible, even if knowl- 
edge is less than perfect. 

A ecorrelary to this . proposition 
is that research should be directed 
toward improving estimation pro- 
cedures for these calculations. 
Stoddard’s article records many 
areas in which enlightenment is 
sorely needed. 


it will be here tomorrow... 


The modern manufacturing 
methods used in the production 
of lumber products add to the 
natural beauty of wood 

and assures longer life. 

These advantages, coupled 
with the economical factor of 
wood, both in actual building 
and over-the-years 
maintenance, is another reason 
to say that “WOOD LIVING 
IS GOOD LIVING.” 


general offices 
LEWISTON, IDAHO 
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In conclusion, the methodology 
of analysis suggests four proposi- 
tions.* First, estimates of the future 
timber situation should give more 
consideration to the cost of invest- 
ment. An estimate of consumption 
trends is a necessary but not a suf- 
ficient guide for public policy. See- 
ond, investment in timber must be 
based on a demonstration that dis- 
counted future returns are ex- 
pected to be less than costs. Third, 
there is no one optimum yearly 
amount of investment, rather the 
correct increment of forest capital 
is a function of the state of the 
economy, demand for capital, price 
of wood products, interest rate, ete. 
Fourth, research in the field of for- 
est economics should be directed 
toward the development of invest- 
ment criteria and the development 
of data for such decisions. Stod- 
dard suggests one method for eval- 
uating investment. There are oth- 
er techniques of which capital 
budget accounting and linear pro- 
gramming are only two.t The im- 
portant consideration is that in- 
vestments be made on the basis of 
both demand and cost considera- 
tions, including interest charges; 
the technique of evaluation is sec- 
ondary. 

This comment is not intended to 
be a counsel of perfection. Devel- 
opment of investment criteria is a 
theoretically difficult task and poses 
many administrative problems. 
Stoddard’s analysis demonstrates 
the high level of professional com- 
petence which is required to make 
the necessary judgments in an area 
filled with conceptual difficulties 
dearth of data. What is 


| needed is for economists and for- 
| esters to press on in the direction 


indicated in order that the United 


| States will have the optimum of 


| forests in 2000 A.D. 


GeorGE R. Hab 
Teaching Fellow, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass. 
®“These are the author’s views of the 
inherent logic of Stoddard’s methodology 
and do not necessarily represent his con- 
clusions. 
‘Dean, Joel. 
lumbia University Press. 


Capital budgeting. Co- 
1951. 


Dorfman, Robert, Paul A. Samuelson, 
program- 
MeGraw- 


and Robert M. Solow, Linear 
ming and economic analysis. 
Hill. 1958. 
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You will be seeing this symbol often 
in the forest areas of Florida and 
Georgia. It signifies ‘‘Owens-Illinois”’ and 
reflects the integrity of one of the 
nation’s most progressive companies. 
Woodlands conservation was long a 


tradition with National Container Corporation. 


Now, through its successor—the Mill Division 


of Owens-Illinois—these conservation 


policies are being pursued with even greater vigor. 


MILL DIVISION 





(1) 





Owens-ILLINOoIS 


GENERAL OFFICES + TOLEDO 1, OHIO 
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HAL LE 


FZZ and FZ 








are new in Design | 
... lighter in Weight 











Now, the ever dependable HALE Workhorses 
(Models FZZ and FZ) are even greater than 
before. The FZZ and its companion unit, the 
FZ, are new in body (PUMP BODY AND 
HEAD ARE MADE OF ALUMINUM), new 
in weight (EITHER UNIT WEIGHS ONLY 
148 LBS., IN FRAME) and improved in 
design (NEW EFFICIENT CHECK VALVE 

. NEW IMPROVED HALE EJECTOR- 
TYPE PRIMING ARE ONLY A FEW OF 
THE EXCLUSIVE NEW HALE FEA- 
TURES). 


The new and improved HALE Workhorses 
now offer you greater forest fire-fighting 
efficiency, greater flexibility, and greater ease 
of handling in tight spots where fast action 
is a must. 


Both the FZZ and the FZ are conveniently 
portable by two men; can easily be mounted 
or carried on any type of apparatus or truck 
for fighting fires while in motion from 
booster tank; or can be used to fight fires di- 
rect through long lines of hose. 





Type FZZ—Packs a Pressure Punch 
244” Suction and 114” Discharge 
Designed for pumping through a 244” line over 
350 ft. long. 





Supplies from draft, on 10 ft. lift:* 
60 U.S. GPM at 90 Ibs. 
80 U.S. GPM at 82 Ibs. | 
100 U.S. GPM at 72 Ibs. | 





Type FZ—Packs a Volume Punch 
3” Suction and 212” Discharge 
Designed for pumping through a 214” line not over 
ft. long. 
Supplies from draft, on 10 ft. lift:* 
85 U.S. GPM at 60 Ibs. 
150 U.S. GPM at 52 Ibs. 
300 U.S. GPM at 18 Ibs. 
*Based on level terrain 
Write today for complete information and 
literature . . . also free demonstration; no 
obligation. 


HALES cecccces, pe 








Society of American Foresters 


1958 ANNUAL MEETING 
Saut Lake Ciry, Uran SEPTEMBER 29 anD 30-OcToBER 1 AND 2 


Housing Committee, Society of American Foresters, 
e/o Chamber of Commerce Convention Bureau, 
P.O. Box 329, 

Salt Lake City 10, Utah. 


First choice hotel —_ C5 5S ey ee te Ee 


Second choice hotel iy ree CY : HL head ees 


Third choice hotel __- PR LES Lee Re a Nee 


Please make a reservation for the following room accommodations for 


arrival on September_..., a.m. Departure » a.m. 


p.m. p.m. 


I understand that accommodations will be provided at the daily rate spe- 
cified, if available; otherwise the next nearest rate will apply. 


Single room with bath. Rate $ 

Double-bed room with bath. Rate $0. 

Twin-bed room with bath. Rate $ ne 

Suite (parlor, twin-bed room, and bath). Rate $ 

Other. (Specify accommodations desired.) Rate $ 


The above accommodations are requested for the following persons in 
addition to myself. (Please print or typewrite names and addresses 
legibly.) 


My name: ple ane ces oe ec A hs ER oe 
Street address: ee peer : parc a NTS ID 


City, zone, state: UU ea is cee oi ee 


Important notice: Members submitting requests for hotel reservations are 
asked to check below whether they wish to go on the all-day field trip for 
men on Thursday, October 2. This trip is described elsewhere in the pro- 
gram of events. The number who can be accommodated is limited. 


[] Ido [JI do not—wish to go on the field trip. 
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NEL-SPOT LEADS THE WAY 
TO NEW AND BETTER MARKING 





The Nel-Spot Quart Gun 





of the MODERN 


& GUN 


be 2 
that tleans ~ 
iiself 





a CAN . 


that screws 
i... the gun. 


@ PAINT. 


: you den't: 


Oo tir 






TREE MARKER | 




















Save 75% i 
on Paint 4 


Choice of 
9 Colors 











Now THE New NeL-Spot “BACK PACK” 


(Pounds LIGHTER and Many Dollars LESS) 





J 





See it at our exhibit at Salt Lake City 





AND WITH THESE TOOLS GO NELSON TREE 
AND LOG MARKING PAINTS TO DO YOUR JOB 
BETTER, EASIER AND MORE ECONOMICALLY 


YOU USE LESS PAINT Users report as many marks per quart of 
Nelson Tree Marking Paint as from a gallon of other Paints. No 
settling-therefore no part cans thrown away. 


YOU SAVE EXPENSIVE TIME No mixing, stirring, straining, 
transferring or spilling of paint. No waste time unplugging guns 


and trying to make cheap paint work. 


YOUR MARKS ENDURE No remarking problems with Nelson 
Tree Marking paint. Can be used for boundary marking. Six 
year old test marks on trees still in excellent condition. 








SOUTHERN FORESTERS PLEASE NOTE: In order to better serve our many Southern Forestry Friends 
NELSON TREE MARKING and LOG MARKING PAINTS are now available from our new Southern 
plant located at MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA. 

















THE NELSON COMPANY 






IRON MOUNTAIN, MICHIGAN 
MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA 















The Saga of a Forest Ranger 


By Len Shoemaker. 216 pp. 
Illus. Univ. of Colorado Press, 
Boulder, Colo. 1958. $5. 


In the words of Gifford Pinchot, 
wrote the foreword of this 
‘‘This is the story, the fas- 
cinating, realistic, convincing story 
of how Bill Kreutzer, the first For- 


who 
book : 


est Ranger to be appointed, had to . 


fight not only the trespassers and 
thieves, but his own superior offi- 
cer, who did his best to prevent an 
honest and effective public servant 
from doing his duty, to the 
extent of trying to get him killed.’’ 

Kreutzer small 
ranch in the hills southwest of Den- 
ver. At the age of 20 he gave up 
his job as ranch hand and on Au- 
eust 8, 1898 was appointed the first 
U. S. ranger. He had the 
resourcefulness, 


even 


was born on a 


forest 


advantages of 


which came from his raneh life, as 
as the encouragement of his 


well 











cost. 
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PORTRAIT 


@ This week-old pine symbolizes Gulf 
States Paper's leadership in foresiry 
research and innovation. 


Gulf States Paper means progress in 
forestry. 
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Reviews 


father, to whom conservation-mind- 
edness had become second nature 
during his boyhood in the Bavarian 
Alps. 

Travelling by saddle and pack- 
horse, much of the time with no 
headquarters except his tent, Kreut- 
zer undertook the assignment of 
controlling fires and trespass, and 
curbing the lawlessness and antag- 


onism toward government regula- 
tion which were characteristic of 


the time. Kreutzer sought compli- 
ance with the law and with at least 
the rough fundamentals of wildland 
management, even though his su- 
periors often were not in sympathy 
with his beliefs. When trouble oc- 
curred, as it did with disconcerting 
frequency during those early days, 
Kreutzer did not stop to ask if it 
was politically expedient to act. 
He met the situation head-on and 
tried by persuasion, rarely by 
threat, to turn the trouble-makers 
into cooperators. In this he was 





ry Several years of experiment in adapt- 
ing direct-seed techniques to Alabama 
timber 
States Paper for wide-spread, field use 
of this method of reforestation. 
practical knowledge of seed and site 
preparation, 
are able to establish new growth at 
only a fraction of the former time and 


lands have equipped Gulf 
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to-day 


/ ond half 


remarkably successful, although he 
encountered violence time after 
time and even was shot at. 
Shortly after 
government funds ran out. 
pervisors resigned and all rangers 
were dropped or furloughed, ex- 
cept Kreutzer, and he had the dis- 
tinction of being, for a while, the 


his appointment, 
The su- 


‘‘Lone Ranger.’’ 

Then came the day when the 
reserves were transferred to the 
Department of Agriculture and the 
present Forest Service was born. 
Kreutzer advanced to forest super- 
When he and the regional 
forester determined that sheep 
should come on the forests to util- 
ize the largely empty high ranges, 
he met bitter opposition from the 


visor. 


cattlemen and repeatedly found 
himself in the middle of a eattle- 
sheep war. He could not foresee 


that those early guesses at grazing 
capacity were sometimes optimistic 
and that more hectie days would 
come when it was found necessary 
bat- 
tles over grazing reductions started 
after Kreutzer retired 1939 and 
are, of not a part of this 


to correct them. The biggest 


course, 
saga. 

A first 
Len Shoemaker 
of adevntures and hair-raising nar- 
row However, one obtains 
enough understanding of the con- 
ditions, the people, and of the day- 
work to appreciate that 
these early old timers, like Bill 
Kreutzer, contributed immeasur- 
ably to the making of Forest Serv- 
ice policy as well as to the begin- 
nines of Service tradition. 

It is unfortunate that author 
Shoemaker has sandwiched the sec- 
of Kreutzer’s 41 


be that 


a series 


impression may 


’s book is 


escapes. 


vears 


| of service into one short chapter. 


J 


I believe most readers would like 
to know a little more of his ap- 
proach to modern problems after 
the Forest Service had been firm- 
ly established, after policy had 
been formalized in thick manuals 


and handbooks, and after regu- 
lated, lawful use of the forests, 
(Continued on page 688) 
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Growing Foresters In The Forests 


We think growing foresters along with the forests is a part of our work. 
This belief is behind our long standing program of employing students 
in our woodlands operations during the summer vacation months. While 
they get acquainted with industrial forestry at first hand, we get acquainted 
with them as individuals whose long range interests may dovetail with 
our own. 

In our corporate woodlands organization, 65% of our professional foresters 
started to work for the corporation while still students. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK @3 CORPORATION 
NEENAH, WISCONSIN 
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for which he had fought so tenaci- 
ously, became accepted and rou- 
tine. Apparently Kreutzer con- 
tinued to have frequent opportu- 
nity to exercise his remarkable 
flair for diplomacy and persuasion. 

This book, with its distinctly 
western tone, is a weleome addition 
to the all too few published per- 
sonal accounts of early forest offi- 
cers. These make up the published 
Forest Service history and ac- 
quaint the modern forest officer, as 
well as the public, with the tradi- 


tions which have done so much to 


of the Forest 
done a 


shape the character 


Service. Shoemaker has 


good job in recording the events 
of one such eareer before the files 
were lost and the recollections be- 
came too dim. 


H. E. Schwan 
Indian Hills, Colo. 
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Simpler — More Accurate 


Recommended by foresters for cruis- 
ing. Easier to use, faster, positive. 
Direct course readings. Write for 
free literature and instructions. <& 
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B. B. Fan Drive Pumps 
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Skid Mounted Units 
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Completing Materials, 
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Compensating By-passes 
High Pressure Hose 
Pistol Grip Cut-offs 
Combination Nozzles 
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Automatic Float Valves 


Tree Marking Guns 
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Tree Injectors 
Pressure Type 
Stainless Steel Drip 
Torches 


Flame Guns 


Basal Area Angle 
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Lumber 


By Nelson Courtland Brown and 

James Samuel Bethel. 2nd ed. 

379 pp. Illus. John Wiley & 

Sons, New York. $9. 

Eleven years have passed since 
the first edition of Lumber was 
published. During this period, the 
lumber industry has seen a tre- 
mendous demand for its products. 
At the same time, the industry has 
been faced with increasing compe- 
tition from other building mate- 
rials and rising costs of produc- 


tion. In preparing this new edi- 
tion, the authors have recognized 


the transitions and problems of the 
industry. 

The text material has been rath- 
er completely revised. Out-of-date 
or superfluous materials have been 
eliminated for the most part and 
some very timely material added. 

A brief history of the lumber in- 
dustry in the United States giving 


| the most recent available statistics 
| on forest resources is presented in 


Chapter I. 

Chapter IT, 
location, and 
much 


covering type, size, 
layout of sawmills, 


eives greater emphasis to 


| these matters than was given in the 


first edition. This chapter is ex- 
tremely valuable reading for any- 
one concerned in any way with 
sawmill planning and location. A 
material flow diagram and several 
line drawings of plant layouts are 
shown. 

The chapters on log storage and 


hauling, sawmill machinery, and 
| lumber manufacturing processes 


are well written and cover conven- 
tional equipment and practices for 
both large and small operations. 
Items of equipment which could 


| well have been included are metal 
| detectors, debarkers, and chippers. 


While mention of the last two and 


| some illustrations are included in 


a later chapter, the reviewer feels 
that the growing importance of 
residue utilization for pulp war- 
rants more complete information 
on barkers and chippers as em- 
ployed in sawmills. 

The chapters on drying lumber, 


| power and material handling, and 
lumber grades and sizes are much 


improved over information in the 
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earlier edition. The reviewer is 
particularly pleased to see a specifie 
section on materials handling as 
this is such an important cost fae- 
tor in the lumber industry. In ad- 
dition, illustrations throughout the 
book, where pertinent, show up-to- 
date handling methods with the ex- 
ception of those for air drying 
where the figures illustrate rather 
costly piling procedures. Also in 
connection with drying practices, 
no mention was made of the use of 
anti-stain dips which are so com- 
monly employed in several regions 
of the United States during sum- 
mer weather. 

An entirely new subject intro- 
duced in this edition is statistical 
quality control. The subject is 
treated simply but adequately, and 


(Continued on page 690) 





Balsam Fir, Red Pine, White 
Pine, Scotch Pine, Norway Spruce, White ruce, 
ete. Prices reasonable and trees are GUARANTEED 
TO LIVE. Write for FREE Illustrated Folder. 
WESTERN MAINE FOREST NURSERY COMPANY 
Dept. F. Fryeburg, Maine 
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. . but to the experienced eye 

» they're as different as human 
fingerprints. 

. * The same thing is true with 


q" towers. 


Many 





towers may look like 


Aermotor Observation Towers 
but none compare in strength 
. Weather resistance . . . value! 


And no other tower can boast 
the skillful blending of quality- 
conscious craftsmanship—years- 
ahead engineering—and 70 years 
of tower-building experience. 








AERMOTOR COMPANY 


2500 W. Roosevelt Road, Chicago 8, Illinois, U.S.A. 
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...at the Southlands Experiment Forest in Decatur County, Georgia. 


Here on a 15,000 acre tract, International Paper is studying methods of improving 


standards of forest management. 


Scientists and foresters not only are developing improved species of trees; timber 
growers are being shown the latest techniques in forest management 

under practical commercial conditions. 

Southlands will play an increasingly important role in the development of 
Southern woodlands and forest-based industries. 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER 


SOUTHERN KRAFT DIVISION : MOBILE, ALABAMA Write for a free copy of 
“The Forest is the Future” 


by Jonathan Daniels. 
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all examples are related to lumber 
production. Many people concerned 
with quality control in wood pro- 
cessing operations will want the 
book for this chapter alone. 

Another new subject is that of 
products allied to the lumber in- 
dustry. Included in this chapter 
are brief discussions of glued lami- 
nated structures, wood chips, par- 
ticle board, molded products, and 
wood briquettes. Perhaps of great- 
er value would have been a more 
complete discussion of chips includ. 
ing chip recovery by species and 
chip utilization, and the utilization 
of short lumber and the up-grading 
of low common boards through end 
and edge gluing, pallet manufac- 
ture, and like products. 

The last two chapters, ‘‘Ship- 
ping and Traffic’? and ‘‘Lumber 
Merchandising,’’ are little changed 
from information presented on 
these subjects in the previous edi- 
tion. Some errors which were pres- 
ent in the earlier edition have been 
carried forward. For example, the 
statement on pages 308-309 that 








BETTER SURVIVAL, 
BETTER GROWTH 
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ROOTSPRED "Lake States". 
duces competition 15” each 
planted tree. 


Talking through our hat? Mis- 
souri Conservation Commission 
owns twenty-four ROOTSPRED 
Standards; Continental Can Co. 
uses twenty. ROOTSPREDS are 
way ahead with Christmas Tree 
Growers. 


Scalper re- 
side of 


For specifications, prices, photos, 
write: 


ROOTSPRED 


St. Petersburg, Pennsylvania 




















large quantities of white pine are 
transported from Minnesota and 
Georgian Bay to Buffalo and the 
Tonawandas is considerably out-of- 
date. Still another is the discus- 
sion of motor truck versus rail haul 
in which a competitive cost limit 
of approximately 100 miles is 
placed on the truck haul. The local 
freight rate is very important in 
this competitive situation. This is 
illustrated by the large quantities 
of lumber trucked at a competitive 
rate for distances of 500 to 600 
miles into the Los Angeles market. 
While designed primarily as a 
college textbook, Lumber should 
prove of value to the men in the 
lumber industry. It is very read- 
able, well illustrated, and informa- 
tion added in this edition is well 
documented. The publisher, too, is 
to be complimented for a very at- 
tractive publication. 
Frep KE. DIcKINSON 
University of California 
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Health and Safety Code 


363 pp. Illus. U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
$1.25. 

In an effort to make life-and- 
limb-saving accident prevention 
knowledge available to all, the U. S. 
Forest Service has published a new 
edition of its safety code. Written 
‘“bhy Forest Service people for peo- 
ple in forestry,’’ and edited by 
Seth Jackson, it represents the 
practical viewpoints of thousands 
of men in the forestry field nation- 
wide, based on their collective years 
of experience. Health and safety 
principles as set forth in this book 
have a wide range of application. 
This reviewer highly recommends 
it to all who are in positions of re- 
sponsibility for employees in for- 
estry activities. 

Although nearly encyclopedic in 
scope, this Code is kept compact 
by its bare facts form, devoid of 
padding and of justifications for 
safe practices. It is assumed that 
the user wants the job done safely. 
The Code tells him how. 

Written carefully to stress the 
positive approach to safe practices 
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the Code uses the words shall to 
command specific performance and 
should to suggest appropriate per- 
formance, rather than the negatiye 
don’t. To help clarify the terse 
text and to vivify many of the 
points, the Code is profusely illus- 
trated with thumbnail sketches, 
some of them humerous, most of 
them good as quick visual remind- 
ers. 

The Code’s subject matter is bro- 
ken down into eight areas of safety 
and one of health. Some chapters 
have fairly universal importance. 
They are: Policy and Administra- 
tion, Travel, Fire, Public Safety, 
and Health. Other chapters cover 
specific kinds of Project Work, 
Construction and Maintenance, 
Equipment, and Buildings and 
Grounds. 

A decimal classification system is 
used to break the nine chapters 
down into sections, sub-sections, 
paragraphs, and items presumably 
to make for quick and accuzate 
reference. This advantage may be 
partially offset by a certain amount 
of confusion to the user resulting 
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Tree Girdler 





Production In Any 
TSI Operation 


The LITTLE BEAVER TREE GIRD.- 
LER —girdlers all trees regardless of 
shape, size or species. SPEED — allow 
one second per diameter inch. Trees 4 
to 6 inches in diameter are girdled in 
less than 5 seconds—30 inch tree—30 
seconds. To get production the practical, 
economial way—use the LITTLE BEAV- 
ER TREE GIRDLER a machine designed 
to do the job. 


Get The Complete 
Job Done With 
The Little Beaver 


For Full Details See Your Dealer or Write 


HAYNES Mfg. Co, LIVINGSTON 
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CONTINENTAL CAN COM.- 
PANY Woodlands Department 


Foresters grafting scions from 
SELECTED SUPERIOR PINE 
TREES onto potted understocks. 


CONTINENTAL 








Une tree 
in a million! 


Qualifies to serve as a parent tree 
in Continental’s future 


SEED ORCHARD 


ONE TREE in a million trees growing in the forest has the 
necessary superior growth rate, perfect form, and wood weight 
and fibre characteristics for it to be chosen as a SUPERIOR 
PINE for Forest Genetics breeding purposes and use as graft- 
ing material to propagate its superior qualities. 





The Trees resulting from the successful grafts, outplanted in our 
Company Seed Orchards will cross-pollinate and produce SUPERIOR 
PINE SEED. 


Pine seedlings grown from this superior seed in our Company For- 
est Tree Nurseries will, when field planted as a part of Continental’s 
rapidly expanding acreage of forest plantations, be faster growing 
pine trees tailored to furnish pulpwood with superior pulp yield and 
fibre characteristics. 


These trees in the years to come will improve the quality of pulp- 
wood for Continental’s famous high quality packaging and shipping 
containers. 


© CAN COMPANY 


WOODLANDS DEPARTMENT 


HEADQUARTERS: 1107 SAVANNAH BANK & TRUST BLDG., SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 
DISTRICT OFFICES: HODGE, LOUISIANA; SAVANNAH, GEORGIA; HOPEWELL, VIRGINIA 
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Lowther Heavy duty tree planters © 


insure deep penetration and 


straight root systems. 


Our Sod Scalpers aid survival 
and growth. 


Six distinctly different models 
available to cover all soil and 
terrain conditions. 


For details write 


HARRY A. LOWTHER COMPANY 


CUT COSTE Oi 
PREVENT ACCIDENTS 


© WASH WINDOWS 
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from the system’s many numbers 
and letters and indentations 
throughout the text. It is printed 
in hip pocket size, loose leaf, bound 
at the top for vertical opening, and 
has a flexible cover for those wish- 
ing to use it as a field manual. 

The Code should prove a valuable 
aid to forestry associated employ- 
ers, foremen, and workers 
guide for safety engineering and 
enforcement in writing contracts, 
in work policy declarations, job su- 
pervision, and inspection tours. 
Finally, as an aid to safety educa- 
tion, the Code could serve as an 
excellent guide for lectures on safe- 
ty. Appropriate sections from it 
could be expanded easily and logi- 
cally into organized talks by any 
employer or foreman with experi- 
ence. 

It is unquestionably the best ref- 
erence book of its type known to 
this reviewer. 


as a 


JOHN R. MEYERING 
State University College of 
Forestry at Syracuse University 


BRR 
Forest Trees of Australia 

Forestry and Timber Bureau, 
Commonwealth of Australia. 230 
pp. Illus. Government Printing 
Canberra. 1957. 2 pounds, 2 shil- 
ling. 

The northern hemisphere forest- 


| er new to Australian dendrology is 





likely to feel overwhelmed by num- 
bers of new species on one hand 


and, on the other, deceived by 
familiar common names borrowed 
from unrelated northern  hemi- 


sphere trees. This applies not only 
to the whole tree flora of the con- 
tinent, which includes a rain forest 
of great complexity, but especially 
to the eucalypt forests which are 
more familiar to visitors and give 
Australia much of its character. 

Forest Trees of Australia is an 
excellent introduction to the euca- 
lypt forests of Australia. Of the 
193 pages of species descriptions, 
155 are devoted to the genus Euea- 
lyptus. The remainder deal with 
the principal native gymnosperms 
and a few of the angiosperms other 
than eucalyptus found outside of 
the rain forests. 
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The genus Eucalyptus, with more 
than 500 species in Australia, needs 
some introducing. The monograph- 
ic treatments are, of course, unsuit- 
able for field use, and the one- 
volume, portable ‘‘Key’’ by Blake- 
ley is useful mainly to those who 
have had some contact with euca- 
lypts. The present book opens with 
a brief and pointed description of 


the vegetation of Australia and 
then proceeds to short general ac- 
counts of the ‘‘hardwoods’’ and 


**softwoods.’’ Four pages of gen- 
eral description of the eucalypts 
are most helpful in making appar- 
ent the relationship grouping of 
the species as well as the basis for 
the common names. In this section, 
there is refreshing evidence that 
the ‘‘new taxonomy’’ has taken 
hold; hybridization and its effects 
are recognized. 

The standard species treatment 
consists of one text page in double 
column format, one column con- 
taining information on dimensions, 
distribution, and ecology, the other 
containing range map, botanical de- 
seription, and uses. Facing the text 
is a full page of photographs show- 
ing habit, bark, buds, fruit, mature 
and immature leaves, and seedling. 
Sixty-seven species of eucalypts 
plus 15 other trees are treated in 
this manner. In addition, nine spe- 
cies groups are described in gen- 
eral terms. Each species group de- 
scription is accompanied by a full- 
page photograph of a characteristic 
member of the group. Since euca- 
lypts are among the most photo- 
genic of trees and Australians love 
to photograph them, these halftones 
are outstanding. The color plates 
do not do their subjects justice. 
The end papers are an_ isohyetal 
map showing the principal com- 
mercial forest regions of Australia. 

If the forester visiting Australia 
should have to limit himself to one 
book, this would be it. It is the 
best available guide through the 
maze of gums, ashes, boxes, apples, 
hickories, oaks, pines, and mahog- 
anies, most of which are eucalypts, 
and none of which are what their 
names imply to northerners. 

JOHN W. DUFFIELD 
Col. W. B. Greeley Forest Nursery 
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HUDSON Peerless* Forest Sprayer operating in dense pine stands in Arkansas. 
Note elevated spray pattern. 


|” enceitenat and brush growth in pine timber stands is being 
controlled at greatly reduced cost in Southern states. This 
is being done with a new HUDSON Forest Sprayer that 
was developed in cooperation with an important timber stand 
owner in Arkansas. 

The new sprayer is armored and shielded for rough going 
in dense stands. It can be pulled by the smallest crawler 
tractor used in forest work. It has a special nozzle assembly 
that operates 12 feet above ground and provides a 40-foot 
wide spray pattern. It can reach a 30-foot height at the 
operator’s option, leaving only the few stems that are over 
30 feet high for girdling. 

One operater can cover 25 to 50 acres per day, under aver- 
age conditions. He can do a thorough spraying job at the 
low cost that is possible only on the ground. 

Demonstrations of this new powered equipment can be 
arranged to suit your convenience. Simply contact your forest 
equipment supplier or write for catalog, prices and further 
information...or use the coupon below. 


marking, one for spraying), exten- 
sion tube for basal spraying, and 
an assortment of service parts for = 
— replacement in the field. 

he tank has a self-sealing cover: 
the more you pump, the tighter 
the seal. Pump is not removed to 
fill the tank. 
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Specialized forestry aids from Hudson 


cod HUDSON Forest Gun—A com- HUDSON Ozark” Fire Pump 
pression sprayer made especially A double acting pump with pistol grips; deliv- 
for foresters. Use it as a marking ers a continuous, high-pressure stream on 
gun, basal sprayer, spot weed both in and out strokes. Superior to single- 
sprayer, or for coating hardwood action pumps, easier to operate and less tiring 


log ends to protect against check- during continuous operation. Higher pressure 
ing or insect damage. No. 250 results in better break-up of water. A tank of 
Forest Gun has 24%-gallon galvan- water goes farther, puts out more fire per fill- 


ized or stainless steel! tank, 4-foot ing. Pistol grips mean hand comfort, lighter 
Kem-oil 250-psi hose, shut-off gripin high-pressure pumping. Best built, eas- 
valve, 2 discharge heads (one for iest-to-operate fire pump you have ever used. 


H. D. HUDSON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
589 East Illinois Street, Chicago 11, Ill. 


Please send catalog, prices and information on your Forest 
Sprayer, Forest Gun and Ozark Fire Pump. 








Here’s better 
brush control 
at lower cost 








HUDSON Peerless Forest Sprayer with 250-galion stainless 
steel tank. Engine-powered piston pump delivers 10 GPM 
at pressures to 400 psi. Spray discharge and pattern is 
controlled by the operator during travel...or at any time. 
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Address 





Sprayers and Dusters 





lf Post-Office. 


*TRADEMARK ©1958 H.D.H. MFG. CO. 
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Range Management Section Compiled by Neti G. Larson, Library, U. 


General 

Forestry Services in Massachusetts. By 
J. H. Noyes. 15 pp. Coop. Ext. Serv., 
Coll. of Agrie., Univ. of Massachu- 
setts, Amherst. 1958. 

1933-1958; A Report to the Nation from 
the Tennessee 
First Twenty-Five Years. 20 pp. Illus. 
TVA, Norris. 1958. 


TVA and Forestry. 17 pp. Illus. TVA 
Div. of Forestry Relations, Norris. 
1958. 

Utah Forest Facts 1958. 11 pp. Illus. 


The Forest Industries of Utah in coop. 
with American Forest Products Indus- 
tries, Washington 6, D. C. 


Forest Economics 
Forest Market Report 1958. 34 pp. Coop. 
Ext. Serv., Univ. of New Hampshire, 


Durham. 1958. Ext. Cir. No. 344. 
Mimeog. 

Holzimport aus West-und Aquatorial- 
Afrika. By A. G. Friedrich, J. Haber, 
and I. Kasten. 44 pp. Illus. Ludwig 
Rohrscheid, Bonn. 1958. Deutsche 


Afrika-Gesellsehaft. Sechriftenreihe nr. 


2. 


WATER — Were vou neeo rr 


— WHEN YOU NEED IT! 


With the Portable FOL-DA-TANK 


In timber or brush areas where the 
nearest water supply is often miles 
from the seene of the fire, Fol-Da- 
Tank acts a central reservoir. 
Readily carried and ready for use 
in sixty seconds, the tanker fills 
Fol-Da-Tank and returns to water 
supply for another load. Ideal for 
filling pack pumps. 


as 


Now in use by U. S. Forest Service. 
Available in 600 and 1000 gal. sizes. 
Write for brochure and prices. 


Manufactured Only By 


FOL-DA-TANK COMPANY 
Box 361, Rock Island, Illinois 





Valley Authority on its. 











Ohio-Grown Christmas Trees—Production 
and Marketing. By K. L. Quigley and 
G. H. Mitchell. 17 pp. Central States 
Forest Expt. Sta., Columbus, Ohio. 
1958. Tech. Paper No. 152. 


Forest Influences 


Soil-Vegetation Survey of a _ Central 
Sierra Snow Zone Watershed. By R. 
E. Nelson. 43 pp. California Forest 
and Range Expt. Sta., Berkeley. 1957. 
Mise. Paper No. 21. Mimeog. 

Temperature Differences in Harvard 


Forest and Their Significance. By H. 
H. Rasche. 151 pp. Illus. Harvard 
Forest, Petersham. 1958. Harvard 
Forest Papers, Vol. 1, No. 4. 
Forest Products 
Finnish Wood from Forest to World 
Market; a Historical Review. Sy 
Jouko Koljonen. 21 pp. Illus. The 
Finnish Paper and Timber Journal 
Publ. Co., Helsinki. 1958. 


Production and Marketing of Christmas 
Trees in Central and Northeastern 
Pennsylvania. By W. E. Sopper and 
J. H. Denniston. 8 pp. Pennsylvania 
State Univ. Agric. Expt. Sta., Univer 
sity Park. 1958. Progress Rept. No. 
187. 

Timbers for Flooring. 


By F. H. Arm 


strong. 18 pp. Illus. Great Britain 
Dept. of Sci. and Indus. Research, 
London. 1957. Bul. No. 40. 2s 6d. 


Forest Resources 
A Summary of the Timber Resource Re- 
view. 109 pp. U. S. Forest Service, 
Washington 25, D. C. 1958. Reprinted 
from Timber Resources for America’s 
Future, For. Res. Rept. No. 14. Sepa 
rate No. 1. 
Land Use 
California Lands; Ownership, Use, and | 
Management. By S. T. Dana and My- 


ron Krueger. 308 pp. Maps. Ameri- 
ean Forestry Assn., Washington 6, 
D. C. 1958. $4.50. 


Logging and Milling 

Log Grade Studies in the Ponderosa Pine 
Region... By Don Burnett and J. R. 
Pfeiffer. 24 pp. Illus. Forest Prod- 
ucts Research Center, Corvallis. 1957. 
Bul. No. 6. 

Protection 

An Oblique Strip Viewer for Aerial Sam- 
pling in Forest Insect Surveys. By 
W. F. Bailey. 3 pp. Illus. U. S. 
Forest Service, Washington 25, D. C. 
1958. 

Timber Borers of Common Occurrence. 
15 pp. Illus. New South Wales For- 
estry Commission. Div. of Wood Tech., 
Sydney. 1957. Pamphlet No. 18. 


Range Management 
Bibliography on Deer-Range Relation- 


ships. By Morton May. 5 pp. Wyo- 
ming Agric. Expt. Sta., Laramie. 1958. 
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S. Department of Agriculture 


Wyoming Range Mgmt. No. 115. 

Cattle Stocking and Herbage Yield on 
Burned Flatwoods Ranges. By R. §. 
Rummell. 2 pp. Southeastern Forest 
Expt. Sta., Ashville, N. C. 1958. For- 
est Res. Notes No. 118. 

Indicators of Southwestern Range Condi- 
tions. By M. W. Talbot. 36 pp. Illus. 
U. S. Dept. of Agrice., Washington 25, 


D. C. Farmers’ Bul. No. 1782. Rev. 
1957. 

Range and Grassland Surveys. By F. G. 
Renner. 13 pp. U. 8S. Soil Conserva- 
tion Serv., Washington 25, D. C. 1957, 
Mimeog. 

Seeding Colorado Range Lands. By A. C. 


Hull, Jr. and Others. 46 pp. Colorado 
State Univ., Agric. Ext. Serv., Fort 
Collins. 1958. Bul. No. 498-S. 
Selecting Range Sheep. By J. R. Stauder 
and P. E. Neale. pp. Illus. New 
Mexico College of Agric. Ext. Serv., 
State College. 1958. Cire. No. 284. 
Tests of Some Chemicals for Grass Con 


trol on Firebreaks. By George Gay- 
lord and E. I. Roe. 2 pp. Lake States 
Forest Expt. Sta., St. Paul, Minn. 


1958. Tech. Note No. 516. 
(Continued on page 697) 


9G [paleX spec for scientists! 


MAXIMAL EFFICIENCY, DIRECT MAPPING - 



















# 52 SHEET HOLDER 
$17, US & Can. 


Retain maps, 
photos in non- 
magnetic aluminum 

sheet holder — carry 
4 pencils, 2 scales in integral cowhide pouch. 
For 842"x 11” multiples, metal cover provides plane 
base for mapping, Brunton readings. 













, _ FUNCTIONAL UTILITY 
“— BRAHMA BULL-TOUGH! 


#53 LEATHER 
BELT-LOOP FIELD BAG 


$23.50 US & Can. 


Survey-type belt bag, heavy 
sewn cowhide. 2 gear com- 
partments for books, maps, 
photos — 3 molded pencil, 2 scale pouches, pro- 
tecting cover. Overall 8%"L x 742°W x 2°D. 
Non-rust hardware. The long-time favorite with 
field men. 
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I'M CELEBRATING THE 


2nd 


ANNIVERSARY of 
THE BEN MEADOWS oo. 
FORESTRY TOOLS and EQUIPMENT 


BACKED UP BY MANY YEARS AS A PROFESSIONAL FORESTER, 
SEARCHING AND TESTING MEANS AND METHODS TO FULFILL 
YOUR SPECIALIZED, OFTEN UNIQUE REQUIREMENTS. 


My Fellow Foresters: 

Many thanks ... to all of you. You've made this second anniversary possible. It’s been won- 
derful to work with you, to serve your needs, to help with your problems. 

Just two years ago, you'll remember, I made the initial announcement, in a full page adver- 
tisement in the JOURNAL OF FORESTRY very similar to this one, that I had moved to 
Atlanta to set up a new company, under my own name, to serve your growing needs for for- 
estry tools and equipment. 

Two years ago it was something like walking into a dream. I had cherished a longing to re- 
turn “home” to Atlanta, with its strategic location as a distribution center, and I had wanted 
to put the Ben Meadows stamp of personal service on my transactions with you. 

Well, the dream has sure enough become a reality. I say here in all humbleness that it would 
not have been possible without you and you and you, in Maine, in Oregon, in Wisconsin, in 
Virginia . . . all across the land. Two years, yes, but just a start. I hope to merit your busi- 
ness for many years ahead because I promise that here— 


You Buy Wieh Confidence 
Tools and es De Dour 


“CONVENTION SPECIAL” 


Send for My EXACT FACTOR PRISMS for “Point Sam- 
pling.” Ground to specifications of the ex- 


Catalog Today perts, one minute deviation or 2 minutes 


a ' 

; 8 

: 5 
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: 5 

: F 

1 i 

: prism angle tolerance. Hole drilled for 5 
THE BenMeudewi Co 8 “neckcord.” Factor number marked on base : 
z : of each prism. LIMITED QUANTITY .. . . 
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FORESTRY 







Equipment 


’ 


"a yi ape this"unusualy low price of --- 83.95 each 
CEdar 3-2601 sué yp ‘ . each. 
ATLANTA s, czorcia 


“ORDER TODAY” 


Se ee ee ee ee ee 














The best way to insure the future of the pulp 
and papermaking field is to make tomorrow’s for- 
ests stronger and sounder than ever before. 


As a member of the American Tree Farm Sys- 
tem, St. Regis maintains a broad reforestation 
program. In Northern New York State, in Pensa- 
cola and Jacksonville, Florida, seedlings are given 
to farmers and woodland owners who help St. 
Regis keep replenishment ahead of consumption. 

To further stimulate interest in conservation, 
St. Regis offers annual graduate and undergrad- 
uate scholarships to forestry students. In addi- 
tion, the company’s representatives speak to 


JOURNAL OF FORESTRY 


oT. 
REGIS 

TAKES 
CARE — 


OF THE 


FUTURE... 
TODAY — 


school children and teachers of reforestation. 


On its own forest tracts, St. Regis carries ona 
continual research program to determine the best | 
methods for growth—and utilization of timber. 
St. Regis instructs tree crop farmers and timber- 
land owners on pest control, proper use of waste 
chips and stumpage, and selective cutting and 
clearing for more rapid growth. 


These steps bring good results now. In the years 
to come, in fertile forests, on tree farms, and in 
the pulp and papermaking mills of the nation, the 
results will be even better. Thus, St. Regis takes 
care of the future . . . today. 


Boge... 


150 EAST 42n0 STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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Silviculture 


Applying Forest Tree Improvement Prac- 
tices in the Lake States: Production 
of Quality Wood. By H. L. Mitchell. 
7 pp. Illus. U. S. Forest Products 
Laboratory, Madison, Wis. 1958. Rept. 
No. 2103. Mimeog. 

Experiments with Hardwoods on Heath- 
land. By G. W. Dimbleby. 42 pp. 
Illus. Imperial Forestry Institute, 
Oxford, England. 1958. Inst. Paper 
No. 33. 5/- 

Growth in Volume and Basal Area in a 
Loblolly Pine-Shortleaf Pine-Hardwood 
Stand in Southeastern Oklahoma. 20 
pp. By Michel Afanasiev. Oklahoma 
State Univ. For. Dept., Stillwater. 
1957. Bul. No. B-498. 

Growth of Promising Forest Trees in the 
Secrest Arboretum. By John Aughan- 
baugh. 7 pp. Illus. Ohio Agric. Expt. 
Sta., Wooster. 1958. For. Dept. Ser. 
No. 40. Mimeog. 

Performance Records of Woody Plants in 
the Secrest Arboretum. By J. E. Au- 
ghanbaugh, H. R. Muekley and O. D. 
Diller. 90 pp. Ohio Agric. Expt. Sta., 
Wooster. 1958. Dept. Ser. No. 41. 

Plantation Studies in the Mohican State 
Forest, Ashland County, Ohio. By 
John Aughanbaugh. 6 pp. Ohio Agrie. 
Expt. Sta., Wooster. 1958. For. Mimeog. 
No. 37. 

Silvical Characteristics of American Syca- 
more. By R. W. Merz. 20 pp. Illus. 
Central States For. Expt. Sta., Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 1958. Mise. Release No. 26. 
Mimeog. 

Silvical Characteristics of Bur Oak. By 
G. H. Deitsehman. 17 pp. Illus. Cen 
tral States For. Expt. Sta., Columbus, 
Ohio. 1958. Mise. Kelease No. 27. 
Mimeog. 

Silvical Charecteristics of Engelmann 
Spruce. By R. R. Alexander. 20 pp. 
Illus. Rocky Mt. or. and Range Expt. 
Sta., Fort Collins, Colo. 1958. Sta. 
Paper No. 31. Mimeog. 

Silvical Characteristics of Pond Pine. By 
K. F. Wenger. 13 pp. Illus. South- 
eastern For. Expt. Sta., Asheville, 
N. C, 1958. Sta. Paper No. 91. Mimeog. 

Silvical Characteristics of Subalpine Fir. 
sy R. R. Alexander. 15 pp. Illus. 
Rocky Mt. For. and Range Expt. Sta., 
Fort Collins, Colo. 1958. Sta. Paper 
No. 32. Mimeog. 

Silvical Characteristics of Swamp White 
Oak. By F. B. Clark. 10 pp. Tus. 
Central States For. Expt. Sta., Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 1958. Mise. Release No. 25. 
Mimeog. 


Soils 


Forest Soils of Japan Report 9. 43 pp. 
Illus. Govt. For. Expt. Sta., Meguro, 
Tokyo, Japan. 1958. 


Wood Technology and Utilization 


Development of Methods for Evaluating 
the Machining Qualities of Wood and 
Wood-Base Materials. By E. M. Davis. 
26 pp. Illus. U. S. Forest Products 
Laboratory, Madison, Wis. 1958. Rept. 
No. 2108. Mimeog. 

Study on Poplar Tree in Iran... By R. 
Hedjazi and others. Illus. Agric. Col- 
lege, Univ. of Tehran, Karadj. 1957. 
Bul. No. 12. Summary in English. 





STORY OF THE 


LONESOME PINE 


Not for long! WEEDONE chemicals are proven effective for 
reforestation and pine release. Now, seeding of this area can 
be accomplished, growth will be insured. 


WEEDONE 2,4,5-T 


SPECIAL AIR SPRAY FORMULA 


will produce these results for you. Specifically recommended 
for aerial application in forest management, pine release 
and reforestation. 


For Timber Stand Improvement and Weed Tree Control 
specify WEEDONE 2,4,5-T for frill treatment. Use WEEDONE 
Brusu KILLERS—The Right Brush Killer for Every Purpose 
—to increase yield from your woodlands. 


Write for full information 


WEEDONE is a registered trademark of American Chemical Paint Co. 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT COMPANY | WetDoNs 


Agricultural Chemicals Division 
Niles, Calif. AMBLER, PA. St. Joseph, Mo, LWEEDONE | 





Originators of 2,4-D and, 2,4,5-T Weed and Brush Killers 











Society Affairs 








Georce A. Garratt, President 
School of Forestry 

Yale University 

New Haven 11, Conn. 


B. E. ALLEN 

Union Bag-Camp Paper 
Corporation 

P. O. Box 570 

Savannah, Ga. 


Puiuip A. BRIEGLEB 

Southern Forest Experiment 
Station 

704 Lowich Building 

2026 St. Charles Avenue 

New Orleans 13, La. 


Donatp E. CiarK 

U. S. Forest Service 
Federal Center, Building 85 
Denver 7, Colo. 


Officers and Council 
1958-1959 


Henry J. MALSBERGER, Vice 
President 

Southern Pulpwood Conservation 
Association 

900 Peachtree Street, N. E. 

Atlanta 9, Ga. 


CuarLes A. CONNAUGHTON 
U. S. Forest Service 

630 Sansome Street 

San Francisco 11, Calif. 


KENNETH P. Davis 

School of Natural Resources 
University of Michigan 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Maurice K. Gopparp 
Department of Forests and Waters 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


Henry CuepPer, Executive 
Secretary 

Mills Building, 17th Street at 
Pennsylvania Avenue, N. W. 

Washington 6, D. C. 


Witu1am D. HaGENsTEIN 
Industrial Forestry Association 
1410 S. W. Morrison Street 
Portland 5, Ore. 


J. Hersert STONE 

U. S. Forest Service 

729 N. E. Oregon Street 
Portland 8, Ore. 


Henry J. Vaux 

School of Forestry 
University of California 
Berkeley 4, Calif. 








GENUINE 


SWEDISH 
INCREMENT 
BORERS 


PRECISION TOOLS 
FOR FORESTERS 














Available in 4”, 6”, 8”, 
10”, 12”, 14” and 16” 
lengths. Also available 
Swedish bark-measur- 
ing instruments and 
Swedish steel tree cali- 
pers. Write for quota- 
tion. 


Sandvik steel Inc. 


SAW & TOOL DIVISION 


1702 NEVINS ROAD, FAIR LAWN, N. J. 





THE URANIA LUMBER CO, 
LIMITED 


URANIA, LOUISIANA 


* 


Lumber Manufacturers 
and Tree Farmers 


* 


Manufacturing 
SOUTHERN PINE AND HARDWOOD LUMBER 


Also 


HARDWOOD FLOORING 
CREOSOTED PRODUCTS 
TIMBER, POLES AND PILING 
OPERATING AT URANIA, LOUISIANA 
FOR 60 YEARS 


* 


Member of the Southern Pine Association 


Keep Louisiana Green 
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The Council’s Column 











Multiple Use and the Forester 


The term multiple use has been used 
in forestry terminology for many 
years. Secretary of Agriculture Wil- 
letter to Gifford Pinchot 
recognized that there would be mul- 
tiple demands upon the national for- 
ests which would be conflicting in some 
instances. He therefore announced in 
this letter the poliey that these con- 
flicts would be resolved so as to pro- 
vide for the greatest good to the great- 
est number in the long run. The first 
management of 


son in his 


quarter-century of 
these public lands involved to a large 
extent a program of organizing for 
protection and administration. The 
western national forests were largely 
inaccessible and the pressure of use 
and of intensive management was not 
great. The term multiple use was 
used to denote a concept of manage- 
ment. As opportunity for intensive 
use of the national forests began to 
develop with the construction of roads 
and the demand for timber, recreation, 
water, and forage, this term was used 
more loosely to identify practice of 
management. It came to have differ- 
ent meanings to different people. 

Multiple use, however, is a concept 
of land management. It is not a sys- 
tem of management. As a concept it 
is not subject to a universal and pre- 
cise meaning. The application of this 
concept to the land 
requires the coordination of use to the 
end that greater returns to the owners 
are obtained than if the land was man- 
aged for the inde- 
pendently of one another and without 
coordination. 


management of 


resources or uses 


In applying the concept of multiple 
use to a given area, the objectives of 
management must be known and un- 
derstood. The coordinated program of 
management must serve the objective 
of ownership. Consequently there will 
be some differences in the application 
to public and private land. The people 
of the United States are the owners of 
the national forests. They are inter- 
ested in timber supply, water supply, 
recreation, hunting and fishing, and the 
grazing of domestic livestock on these 
lands. The coordination of manage- 


ment requires an appraisal not only 
of the economic values to be obtained, 
but intangibles as well. The objective 
of private ownership is generally to 
profit. 


The attainment of 


obtain a 
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FIELD RADIOPHONE 


oF 
Powe 


for greater ran ge. 


gation. 


For minimum investment, you can 
have a versatile communications sys- 
tem that will keep you in touch with 
your most remote operations in the — 
woods. Range up to 30 miles, depend- 
ing on terrain and antenna height. 
Portable unit is lightweight, easily = 
carried, with plenty of power. Or, it f 
can be mounted under the dash in car 

or truck and quickly connected to 

auxiliary power supply and antenna 


Send for complete 
information on Mor- 
adco communications 
equipment. No obli- 


PORTABLE, MOBILE, 
OR FIXED STATION 
OPERATION 

















Certified 
by FCDA 





~ RADIO MANUFACTURING CO. 


P.O. Box 1627 ° 





that profit may require the considera- 
tion of the public interest in hunting 
and fishing and recreation and in good 
water supply. Coordination of manage- 
ment becomes essential in order to 
maximize the net profit which may be 
realized in the long run. 

We are witnessing in this country a 
phenomenal increase in population, 
particularly World War II. 
Greater populations are forecast, with 
between 275 and 300 million antic- 
ipated by the year 2000. The demand, 
therefore, for all of the services and 





since 


Salem, Oregon 





goods from land inevitably must in- 
crease. The needs of people for tim- 
ber products will lead to more pulp 
mills, more plywood plants. Technol- 
ogy will undoubtedly show the way to 
additional uses for wood, and these 
processing and marketing opportunities 
will make possible the practice of an 
increasing intensity of forest manage- 
ment. 

There will be greater demand for 
recreation, with increased leisure time 
and larger numbers of people. Ree- 


(Continued on page 701) 
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Americans that carelessness with matches, 
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reational use on the national forests 
has been increasing at the rate of 10 
percent a year since about the middle 
of the 1940’s. The number of hunting 
and fishing licenses issued each year 
increases, and the demands for water 
for power, irrigation, and domestic use 
grow steadily. 

Conflicts are bound to arise as these 
uses become competitive on areas 
where more than one resource exists. 
For example, timber may be associated 
with scenic beauty or be located on 
steep hillsides which form important 
watersheds. The forester’s job is to 
resolve these conflicts so best 
serve the objectives of management. 


as to 


The first step in applying the mul- 
tiple-use concept to a given area in 
order to best serve the objectives of 
management is an of all 
of the facts relating to the area. The 
manager must understand what re- 
sources are available, what is the vol- 
ume of timber, what are the timber 
types, what is the nature of the geol- 
ogy and the soil, what are the areas 
of better-than-average scenic and natu- 
ral beauty, what forage is available, 
and what is the relationship of the 
water supply to the related commu- 
nities and industries. Any program of 
coordination of use must work with 
nature and not against it. The land 
manager cannot maximize his returns 
by trying to grow timber in areas bet- 
ter suited for the production of forage. 


assessment 


Having assembled this information, 
the next step is the analysis. The for- 
ester must assess cost and returns from 
each of the various resources as well 
as the additional costs which may be 
necessary to obtain a harmonious com- 
bination of uses. This analysis must 
be related to the objectives of manage- 
ment, and the final step is the estab- 
lishment of management directives to 
guide use programs so as to obtain for 
the owners the greatest sum total. of 




















value from the area. For public lands, 
intangibles frequently are extremely 
important, and the assessment of these 
values becomes matters of judgment 
which are arrived at from an under- 
standing of a resource situation and 
the interests of ownership. 

The application of the concept of 
multiple use in land management for 
all ownerships is becoming important 
as a means for maximizing the returns 
to ownership. The process of applying 
this concept in management requires 
the highest of professional ability. In 
the hands of the forester rests the op- 
portunity to obtain through a program 
of coordinated management the great- 
est good to the land owner and to 
society in the long run. 

J. HERBERT STONE 


RRR 


Policy on Wilderness 
Preservation 
The following statement is repeated 
from the “Report of the Council Meet- 
ing” held March 17-18, 1958, published 
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in the Society Affairs Section of the 
May, 1958 JOURNAL. 


During the past three years various 
proposals, together with specific bills, 
have been made to the Congress that 
legislation be enacted to establish a 
national wilderness preservation sys- 
tem and a National Wilderness Preser- 


‘vation Council. 


Following considerable discussion of 
the proposals and after examination 
of the latest Senate bill, the Council 
unanimously adopted the following 
policy, on motion by Dr. Davis, see- 
onded by Dr. Vaux. 

“The Council of the Society of 
American Foresters reaffirms its sup- 
port of the concept of multiple use of 
forest and other wild lands, as ap- 
proved by referendum of the member- 
ship in 1947. The Council believes that 
wilderness is a proper part of a pro- 
gram of multiple use for public lands. 
Furthermore, the Council believes that 
the determination of areas suitable for 
wilderness and the boundaries thereof 
are responsibilities and functions of 
the personnel charged with adminis- 
tration of these lands.” 








COUNCIL FORESTRY TOOLS 





PLANTING & FIRE SUPPRESSION 
SWATTERS—LW-12 FIRE RAKES—BUSH HOOKS 
AXES—PLANTING BARS—SPECIAL TOOLS 








THE COUNCIL TOOL COMPANY 


Fine Edge Tools Since 1886 
Wananish, North Carolina 








the dependable 
pure linen 
forestry hose 


CHAIN sweats in action, without re- 
against fire damage. 


Available in 1 and 1\4 inch sizes; 
lengths of SO and 100 feet. RED 
CHAIN hose is identified by the dis- 
tinctive red chain stripe. Order from 
dealer nearest you. 


Also... RENDEIN pure linen fire hose for indoor protection. 


RALSTON R. CUNNINGHAM CO., INC. 
71 Columbia Street, Seattle 4, Wash. 
Tel.: Main 2341 


| & 
EXCEEDS 
| U.S.FOREST SERVICE 
! REQUIREMENTS 
| RED CHAIN forestry hose is strong, 
| lightweight, flexible, and compact; it 
saith AF sah ahd + Y is ideal for forestry service needs. 
| He 3 tHe int 2 wigan ng RED CHAIN is made of pure linen 
ta \vestttttt 14 LBS. PER 100 and will stand up and give long life 
| Ha” under the most severe conditions. 
. Exclusive Niedmnerizing process gives 
| protection against mildew and rot 
| Chas. NIEDNER’S Sons Company and guarantees longer life. RED 
| 10-20 James Street * Malden 48, Mass. 
] WESTERN FIRE EQUIPMENT CO. 
iy 5 . 69 Main Street, San Francisco 5, Cal. 
| Stocked for immediate delivery by .. .Tel.: Sutter 1-0618 





ducing nozzle pressure, to protect 
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Accreditation Continued for 
Utah State University 


During April 1958, a committee of 
the Society (H. G. Wilm and Henry 
Clepper) participated in a revaluation 
of Utah State University at Logan as 
part of a larger visiting committee of 
23 examiners representing the North- 
west Association of Secondary and 
Higher Schools. Six professional ae- 
crediting societies were represented. 

The report of the visiting committee 
was then reviewed by the SAF Com- 
mittee for the Advancement of For- 


“CAMINO 
QUALITY” 








e Our company has for many 
years taken great pride in the 
trade mark identifying its pre- 
cision-manufactured lumber — 
“Camino Quality.” 

e Our milling operations, for 
purposes of efficient utilization, 
have been attuned to the five 
principal species which are na- 
tive to the Sierra slopes—Sugar 
Pine, Ponderosa Pine, White 
Fir, Douglas Fir and Incense 
Cedar. 


e We apply “Camino Quality” 
to our timberlands with no less 
pride. It has long been our 
policy to cut selectively, with 
the objective of keeping our 
lands continuously thrifty and 
productive. 

e Our company was one of 
the first to enter the Tree Farm 
System in California. Our Tree 
Farm Certificate is No. 14 and 
it covers the entire 85,000 
acres of timberlands in our 
ownership. 


MICHIGAN-CALIFORNIA 
LumBER Co. 


CAMINO, CALIFORNIA 














estry Education. The members are 
George B. Hartman, C. M. Kaufman, 
W. F. McCulloch, Ernest Wohletz, 
and H. G. Wilm, chairman. They ree- 
ommended that the accredited status 
of Utah State University for profes- 
sional forestry instruction be con- 
tinued. 

Accreditation is by vote of the Coun- 


RR 
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cil, acting on the recommendation of 
this Committee. Since the Committee's 
recommendation was unanimous, the 
Council voted by mail ballot to con- 
tinue Utah State University on the 
Society’s accredited list. Forestry in- 
struction is centered in the College of 
Forest, Range and Wildlife Manage- 
ment of which L. M. Turner is dean, 
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Criteria for Management of Natural Areas 


A natural area must be protected 
against encroachments and _ actions 
which in themselves or indirectly would 
modify existing conditions and influ- 
ence changes, if such area is to be of 
value for observation and research on 
forest and plant succession, plant asso- 
ciations, habitat requirements of spe- 
cies, insect and fungus depredations, 
soil microbiology, phenology and re- 
lated phenomena. Management must 
consider all aspects of the biotic com- 
plex comprising the natural area. The 
criteria for management of natural 
areas are guide lines for protection 
against encroachments. When in doubt 
what to do, leave the area alone. 

Identification—The natural area 
should be identified in the administra- 
tive records as to purposes and objec- 
tives. Consideration should be given 
to marking the boundary for the con- 
venience of management and research 
personnel. Signs which would tend to 
attract sightseers, recreational and 
casual visitors should be avoided; how- 
ever, if the roads or trails pass along 
the boundary or through the natural 
area, limited posting may be needed to 
minimize encroachments. 

Fences—Natural area boundaries 
may require fencing for protection 
against domestic livestock and other 
unwanted usage that would result in 
environmental changes. Fences may be 
needed for enclosing study plots. 

Publicity —Publicity through pro- 
fessional sources at national, regional, 
state, university, or local levels to ap- 
prise professional research workers 
such as foresters, botanists, zoologists, 
ete., as to the location, forest type, and 
administering agency, is essential in 
the interest of making proper use of 
the natural areas. Publicity other than 
the foregoing should be avoided. 

Physical improvements. — Generally 
speaking, no physical improvements 
such as roads, trails, fences, or build- 
ings, except minor structures required 

or protect instruments or 


gs, 
to house 
tools used by specific research projects, 





should be permitted within a natural 
area. Except as essential to fire pro- 
tection of adjoining lands, the con- 
struction of buildings, roads, or trails 
should be discouraged at or on the 
boundaries of a natural area. 
Existing roads needed for adminis- 
trative purposes, including the manage- 
ment of contiguous lands, or to facil- 
itate research, and which do not impair 
the function of a natural area, may be 
maintained; however, such mainte- 
nance, including the removal of dead 
and down timber should be limited to 
a strip not exceeding 30 feet either 
side of the center line of such roads. 
Public use.—Pienicking, camping, 
berry, nut or herb gathering, plant 
collecting, and other public uses would 
contribute to modification of a natural 
area and may impair or limit the value 
of a natural area for research pur- 
poses. These uses should be discour- 
aged or expressly prohibited if they 
represent a serious threat of encroach- 
ment. Hunting, trapping, and fishing 
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BARTLETT 


Compound Lever 
W E COMBINATION 
TREE TRIMMER AND 
SAW OCTAGON POLE 
Double leverage action 
of pulley gives extra 
power. Head sections 
30” overall. Easily con- 
verted from pole pruner 
to pole saw for large 
limbs, and extra lengths 
ean be added to make 
desired length — Capac- 
ity of pruner 14” with 
dropforged, sidecutting 
blade. Saw will handle 
larger branches. Has 
16 curved blade with 
peg teeth. Other styles 
available. 

The W E Combination 
with 2-6 ft. sections is 
recommended, since it 
can be used as an 8'/2 
ft. pole, using one sec- 
tion or a 14% ft. pole 
by using 2 sections. 


Price Complete $33.75 Delivered in U.S.A. 


BARTLETT MFG. COMPANY 
3015 E. GRAND BOULEVARD _ DETROIT 2, MiCt 
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PAPER BY CHAMPION 


starts 

with 

good 

forest management 


Conservation of American forests includes 
making maximum use of the forests’ 
resources. Champion's research program 
is continually looking for new ways to 
use all of the timber grown on its 
properties and processed in its mills. 
Conserving our nation’s forests by com- 
plete utilization as well as sound forest 
management is a principle as well as a 
policy with Champion. 


Pulp chips from pine sawmill slabs and edgings 
eliminate waste and conserve our forests. 





Low-grade hardwoods are utilized as pulp- 
wood in order to return the area to full 
production of pine. 


THE CHAMPION PAPER 
AND FIBRE COMPANY 


General Office: Hamilton, Ohio 
MILLS AT 
HAMILTON, OHIO 
CANTON, N. C. 
PASADENA, TEXAS 
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may be permitted if the intensity of 
such activities will not have a signif- 
icant effect on the biotic communities. 
Restrictions in addition to those nor- 
mally existing under the prevailing 
game regulations should be provided if 
it is determined by competent profes- 
sional authority that such restrictions 
are necessary to provide the normal 
animal populations consistent with en- 
vironmental conditions. 
Protection—All wild fires originat- 
ing within or adjacent to a natural 
area should be brought under control 
as quickly as possible. If a fire burns 


within a natural area no cleanup or 


fire hazard reduction should be under- 
taken, nor undertaken, 
unless the utility of such area has been 
seriously impaired and it is to be 
dropped from the natural area classifi- 
eation. 

No control of 
should be instituted unless it is con- 
clusively demonstrated by recognized 
entomologists or pathologists that the 
infestation or infection distinctly 
threatens to destroy the timber type 
within the natural area and jeopar- 
Individual in- 
sect- or disease-killed trees are a part 
of the natural forest and should not 


reforestation 


insects or disease 


dizes adjacent forests. 


be disturbed on a natural area, except 
as a specific research project may so 
require. 

Bird and mammal populations will 
not usually be subject to direct control 
except as a specific research project 
may so require. 

COMMITTEE ON NATURAL AREAS 
Society of American Foresters 
John F. Shanklin, Chairman 
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Coming Events 


North American Forest 
Soils Conference 

The North American Forest Soils 
Conference is scheduled for Septem- 
ber 8-11 on the campus of Michigan 
State University, East Lansing. 


CIF to Hold 50th 
Anniversary Meeting 


The Canadian Institute of Forestry 
will hold its 50th Anniversary annual 
meeting October 7-9, 1958, at Fredric- 
ton, New Brunswick. 

Concurrently, the week of October 
5-11 will mark the Golden Jubilee cele- 
bration of the Faculty of Forestry of 
the University of New Brunswick. 
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National Watershed Congress 

The Fifth National Watershed Con- 
gress will be held this year at the 
Statler-Hilton Hotel, Dallas, Tex., on 
September 29-30, and October 1. The 
meeting is open to all persons. 


Soil Conservation Society 

City Auditorium, Asheville, N. C. 
will be headquarters for the 13th an- 
nual meeting of the Soil Conservation 
Society October 19-22. 


American Forestry Association 

The 83rd annual meeting of the 
American Forestry Association will 
be held in Tucson, Ariz., October 27- 
30, 1958. Headquarters will be the 
Pioneer Hotel. Meeting theme: 
“Water, Forests, and People.” 


Committee Recommends 
Certified Seed Program 
Recently the Tree Improvement 
Committee of the Appalachian See- 


tion, Society of American Foresters, 
drafted a statement on the need for 








Uxrono PAreR COMPANY 


RUMFORD, MAINE 


Manufacturers of Fine Papers 


WE ENDORSE WISE SOUND 
FOREST MANAGEMENT 
PRACTICES TO IMPROVE 
FUTURE WOOD SUPPLIES 


FIVE YEARS IN THE MAKING 


24 different models of planters 
NEW ¢ IMPROVED « FIELD TESTED 








THE WHITFIELD 
CONTOUR TRANSPLANTER 











MODEL 54-BA 


The Ideal Machine for Contour Planting and Underplanting 


| R. A. WHITFIELD MFG. CO, 


Gordon Rd., Rt. 2, 
Austell, Ga. 
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certifying seed used in producing for- 
est tree seedlings for planting by pub- 
lic and private landowners. 

Georgia has already passed a law 
covering forest tree seed certification. 
The program is being handled by the 
Georgia Crop Improvement Associa- 
tion. South Carolina is now in the 
process of considering such a step. 

Underlying reasons for such a pro- 
gram and some of the features it should 
cover are outlined in the committee’s 
statement as follows: 

“Forestry in the South can get along 
without seed certification this year, 
and probably for a few years hence. 
However, unless plans are started now, 
and are concretely developed in a short 
time, chaos in the seed market will 
develop. Two major difficulties will oe- 
eur, each of which is serious: (1) Un- 
scrupulous individuals or organiza- 
tions will take advantage of the cur- 
rent interest in genetics and will turn 
a pretty penny riding on false implica- 
tions, if not outright false claims. This 
has already shown up in a minor way 
at several places in the United States. 
It was evident in horticulture until 
the states were forced to take action. 
It is a well known fact that in agri- 
culture, and to an increasing extent 
in forestry, the word hybrid and 
genetics carry some sort of “starry- 
eyed” idea of huge increases in yields. 
Already some of the less well informed 
are demanding hybrids ‘I don’t care 
what kind.’ It is not the appropriate 
place to mention definite situations 
here, but some terrific examples of 
‘finger burning’ from this attitude can 
already be pointed out in the South. 
(2) The nurseries will suddenly awak- 
en to demands for seedlings from cer- 
tified seeds. Many nurseries in the 
South apparently have taken a ‘wait 
and see’ attitude. By the time they 
can see, it will be to late, for this busi- 
ness of forest tree certification must 
develop slowly with a great deal of 
care. It appears obvious to some of us 
that a partial reason for the very 
large increase in privately owned nur- 
series is a trend in the direction to- 
wards obtaining desired control of seed 
source. 

“How controlled. — We wish to see 
seed certification develop freely and 
cooperatively with the absence of con- 
trolling laws. If such cooperative de- 
velopment between the states, indus- 
tries and small landowners does not 
take place, we one day may find our- 
selves in the situation that exists in 
some European countries, i.e., all seed 
and seedling sales are very strictly 
regulated by federal law and seed can 








be sold only from ‘licensed’ stands. It 
is illegal to even give away seed from 
a non-accepted stand. Therefore, if 
forced regulation is to be avoided, 
voluntary action must be started. We 
feel that the burden of early organiza- 
tion and coordination must fall on the 
state nurseries, thus the state foresters. 
Certification standards must be worked 
out that are mutually satisfactory be- 
tween states and applicable between 
states. In this, an attempt to have 
strictly in-state standards are not sat- 
isfactory where there is so great an 
overlap in collection areas. 
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“Certification of what ?—What should 
be certified? Of course, the standard 
physical qualities of germination per- 
cent, seeds per pound, purity, ete. 
should be. In addition, however, the 
species and the state and county of 
collection need be certified. The site 
from which collection is made needs 


, to be stated, ie., coastal plain, Pied- 


mont, sand hills. 
“Tn the near future, genetic certifica- 
tion will be necessary from: 
1. Type of stand, if open collected. 
2. Seed production area. 
3. Seed orchard. 





CRIPPEN DEWINGER 
AND ASPIRATOR 





Model EP 


FOR TREE SEEDS 


TREE SEEDS ARE \WALUABLE! 
PROCESS THEM CAREFULLY! 


You can increase the percentage of 
germination through the use of the 
CRIPPEN DEWINGER AND AS- 
PIRATOR. Scientific air separation 
plus Crippen gentle processing fea- 
tures produce a uniformly polished 
and aspirated product of the highest 
quality. 

This Crippen equipment comes in 
two sizes, Models EP-26 and EP-44, 
similar in design and differing only 
in width and capacity. 


CRIPPEN MODEL A CLEANERS 


are ideal for pre-cleaning of tree 
seeds and removing excessive 
amounts of inert material. These 
3-screen cleaners provide a rough 
scalping operation, a closer scalp- 
ing with the second screen and 
removal of the smaller materials 
with the third screen. An accu- 
rate air separation removes light 
weight foreign material. They 
require small floorspace and low 
horsepower. 


Following dewinging, the A- 
Models can also be used for final 
cleaning and grading to produce 
highest quality planting stock. 





CRIPPEN 
SSS 





C RIPP E N MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 
912 Virginia St.— Alma, Michigan, U. S. A. 


Grain, Bean, Seed Cleaners, Separators, Scalpers, Graders, and Polishers 
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The New McCulloch Line 


MORE POWERFUL THAN EVER 


Power is up and noise down in McCulloch’s new line of 
professional-quality chain saws. Prices start at $149.95. 


SUPER 55A 

New design provides 7 
horsepower. Gear-drive Super 
55A produces more brute 
force at the chain than any 
other saw its wei ght. Blades 
up to 42”; also 15” plunge 

bow. New muffler kills “bark.” 





SUPER 44A 

Redesigned to provide 

7 horsepower — more power- 
per-pound than any other 
saw. Weighs only 19 pounds. 
Exclusive new muffler 

kills fatiguing saw “‘bark.” 
Blades up to 42”. 
Direct-drive. 





f MAC D30 
All-new direct-drive saw 
a r weighs only 17 pounds, 
* handles blades up to 30”. 
, Centerpoint starting provides 
~~. better balance, — ne 
‘ & = and handling. Lubri-M 
\ ; automatic chain oiling 
- — . eliminates separate oil tank. 





D36 All-new direct-drive saw. Lubri-Mac automatic oiling, 17 pounds, 4.5 h.p. 
MAC 35A Gear-drive saw. Low chain speed means extra lugging power. 
99 Gear-drive two-man saw puts out 8 h.p. 


For a free demonstration of any saw in the new McCulloch line, see your McCulloch 
dealer. For complete literature and prices, write: McCulloch Corp., L.A. 45, Calif. 


“You're in luck when you’ve got a McCulloch chain saw? 
McCULLOCH CORPORATION 


Marine Products Division, Minneapolis, Minn. 
McCulloch of Canada Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


CANIN SYANWASS 
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4. Individual tree with specific 
characters. 

“The above gives a general idea of 
what needs to be known. Seed needs 
to be certified whether it is special 
seed or common seed. We are not at- 
tempting to force everyone to buy 
seed of a set standard—we want every- 
one to know what he is buying. For 
example, if a buyer does not care about 
source or type of tree from which he 
gets seed, his certification grade should 
state, in effect ‘Seed of loblolly pine, 
collected wherever possible, from any 
type tree possible, no genetic certifica- 
tion given.’ If a buyer wants to get 
seed for a special purpose, and is will- 
ing to pay to get it, his standard 
could read ‘Loblolly pine, from x seed 
orchard, high specific gravity wood, spe- 
cial fast growth, adapted to grow in 
shallow Piedmont soils, ete.’ Of course, 
the actual standards will be more re- 
fined in language than the above illus- 
trations, but the buyer must be able 
to know what he is getting, whether 
genetically select or run-of-the-mill 
material. 

“What has been done.—In the South 
generally, with one exception, nothing 
has been done. Georgia has a set of 
seed certification standards drawn up. 
Since such standards must apply across 
state boundaries, it is suggested that 
the state foresters take the initiative 
and work through the Tree Seed Cer- 
tification Sub-committee of the South- 
ern Forest Tree Improvement Com- 
mittee. This SFTIC is southwide 
scope, is represented by all types of 
agencies, so should be able to do the 
work. Present head of the SFTIC is 
E. G. Wiesehuegel, Division of For- 
estry Relations, Forestry Investigation 
Branch, Tennessee Valley Authority, 
Norris, Tenn. 

“Professional ethics—The subject of 
seed certification brings out one of 
the main considerations for a forester, 
i.e., professional ethics. Nursery and 
seed collection is a vital area where 
ethical considerations should be taken 
into account. There is a difference in 
seeds and seedlings and it is the duty 
of those in charge of seed and seedling 
production to make this information 
available to the purchaser. This is 
made possible through seed certifica- 
tion.” 

TREE IMPROVEMENT COMMITTEE! 
Appalachian Section, 
Society of American Foresters 

Lee Chaiken, J. Ennis, David Fort- 

gang, P. A. Griffiths, Duncan Harkin, 


Ray Marler, Howard Scott, Robert Ship- 
man, Bruce Zobel, chairman. 
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Upper Mississippi Valley 
Section Holds Meeting 


The summer meeting of the Upper 
Mississippi Valley Section was held 
July 17 and 18 on the Superior Na- 
tional Forest, Minnesota, under the 
sponsorship of the Lake Superior 
Chapter. 

Featured on the program of the first 
day was a tour of private forestry op- 
erations and visits to Forest Service 
developments, both administrative and 





research. In the evening there was a 
dinner in the Ely community center, 
attended by 150 members, their ladies, 
and guests. 

William Heritage of the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs was presented with a 
plaque and a framed picture as a 
mark of esteem on his forthcoming re- 
tirement. Henry Clepper reported 
briefly on Society affairs. 

A Section business meeting was held 
on Friday morning, July 18. Chair- 
man Earl J. Adams presided. 














THE FUTURE OF OUR FORESTS 
IS IN THE HANDS 
OF SCIENTIFICALLY TRAINED MEN 
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A report on the proposed foresters’ 
registration law was presented by A, 
F. Ennis for the Professional Status 
Committee. 

Donald P. Duncan reported on the 
forestry program for Minnesota. Ad- 
ditional reports were made by Secre- 
tary-Treasurer Bernard Granum and 
John Hubbard, membership chairman. 

S. T. Dana discussed briefly the 
study of forest land ownership in Min- 
nesota, a project of the American For- 
estry Association. 


BRB 


Appalachian Section 
Adds Chapter 


Blue Ridge Chapter, the fourth and 
newest Chapter of the Appalachian 
Section, was presented its charter by 
Section Chairman H. F. Lathrop at the 
Virginia Sub-Section summer meeting 
held July 11-12 on the Jefferson Na- 
tional Forest. 

Officers of the new Chapter are: 
David V. Smith, chairman; Ray Hen- 
dricks, vice-chairman; and A. B. Lyon, 
secretary-treasurer. 

SAF members residing in the follow- 
ing counties are invited to participate 
in the Chapter’s activities: Alleghany, 
Amherst, Bath, Bedford, Bland, Bote- 
tourt, Campbell, Carroll, Craig, Floyd, 
Franklin, Giles, Henry, Montgomery, 
Patrick, Pittsylvania, Pulaski, Roa- 
noke, Rockbridge, and Wythe. 


BRR 


Inland Empire Section 
Meets in Idaho 


State Forester Roger Guernsey, 
Idaho State Forestry Department, and 
his staff were hosts to the Inland Em- 
pire Section at its spring meeting in 
June at Priest Lake, Idaho. 

A panel consisting of Mr. Guernsey; 
Art Wilson, state land commissioner; 
Jack Emmery, state superintendent of 
parks; Earl Ploure, deputy state for- 
esters; and Edward Ring, in charge of 
fire in North Idaho for the state for- 
estry department, discussed their vari- 
ous roles in the administration and 
function of state lands. 

Newly elected officers for the See- 
tion are Chairman George Weyerman, 
supervisor of the St. Joe National For- 
est; Vice-chairman Bruce Colwell, for- 
ester for the Ohio Match Company; 
and Secretary-treasurer Jack Gillette, 
forester for the State of Idaho. 

Mr. Colwell is also chairman for the 
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Now is the time to check on the condition of your protection equipment—to make sure, ahead 


HOW GOOD ARE 
YOUR FIRE TOOLS? 


Don’t gamble with old or inadequate equipment! 
Play safe—check Forestry Suppliers’ Catalog No. 
8 for everything you need, from rakes to pump- 
ers, to give your timber maximum protection 


of the fall fire season, that you are adequately tooled to give your timberland the degree of 
protection it warrants. Remember, there is nothing like old or obsolete equipment to brew 


trouble on the fire line — just as there is no place like Forestry Suppliers, Inc. when you 
need quality protection equipment at dollar-saving prices. For a sampling, check these items! 


DRIP TORCHES AND FLAME GUNS 


The new Panama stainless steel torch, especially de- 
signed to withstand rough treatment, for only $19.80 
—$225 a dozen. 


Forester ‘’Sealtite’’ drop torch, non-rust aluminum and 
— construction, now priced at only $24—$249 a 
ozen,. 


Other backfire torches from $15 to $31.50. 


PUMPS AND PUMPERS 


Nationally known Indian fire pump, both trombone and 
lever action, from $23.50 (galvanized) to $66.95 
(copper). A full line of Indian parts and fittings. 


The increasingly popular Hudson trombone pistol-grip 
fire pump, from $31.12 (galvanized) to $41.67 (stain- 
less steel). 


FIRE HOSE, FOG GUNS, SPRAYS 


U. S. Forest Service approved Red Chain Forestry hose 
in 1” and 142” diameters—fitted to your specifications. 


A wide assortment of fog guns, nozzles and sprays to 
meet your specific needs—from $2.95 to $19.90. 


RAKES, SWATTERS, AXES 


Finest Council fire rake—$4.25 or $47.29 a dozen. 
Reinforced re swatter at $5.15, or $55.70 a dozen. 
Pulaski, or forester axe—$7.75 or $84 a dozen. 


Standard 412-pound fire axes — $7.75 or $87.60 a 
dozen. 


Machetes and brush hooks frfom $1.65 to $8.50. 


SIGNAL FLARES, WARNING DEVICES 


Wide selection of day and night flares, smoke bombs 
and other signaling devices from $2.70 up. 


Vehicle sirens, fire balls, right-of-way lights to suit your 
particular needs—from $15 to $45. 


PROTECTIVE DEVICES 


Aluminum and fibreglass hats and caps from $4 up 
($3.85 in quantities of 100 or more). 


Johnson and Johnson First Aid Kits for all situations— 
from $1.50 (individual kit) to $33. 


Contents from $4.75—drinking water tanks from $18. 


For details check our new Catalog No. 8—or write, phone or wire Forestry Suppliers, Inc. 


FORESTRY 





SUPPLIERS A | 


Telephone, Fleetwood 4-3565 
P. O. Box 8305, Battlefield Station 
Jackson 4, Mississippi 























Consulting Foresters 


Professional Services Offered by 


Members of the Society of American: Foresters 











Land Surveyors Consulting Forest Engineers 


BELANGER and BOURGET 


86 MOUNTAIN HILL, QUEBEC, 
P.Q., CANADA 


Forest Surveys and Forest Management and 


Inventories. Estab- Logging plans. Loca- 
lishing of boundary tions for Wood indus- 
lines. tries. 











Timber Estimates 
Land Management 
Appraisals, Marketing 





TILLINGHAST and REED 
Danville, W. Va. 








WILLIAM A. EASTMAN, Jr. 


Consulting Forester 


Complete Professional Service 


WASHINGTON 


‘Phone MAin 4-2814 


SEATTLE 1, 


410 J. Green Building 








FOREST MANAGEMENT 
Forest Development Studies 
Forest Inventories 


Topographic Mapping 
Timber Stand Maps 
Land Classification 


Thetiaiiaan, ensen éx Wallen 


MAPPING AND FORESTRY SERVICES 
OAKLAND 21, CALIFORNIA 


Forest Appraisals 


660 HEGENBERGER ROAD 


General Photogrammetric and Forestry Consulting Services 
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membership committee. James Ander. 
son, forester for the Inland Empire 
Paper Company, is program chairman, 
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SAF Consulting Forest 
Directory to Be Published 


Persons and firms listed in the SAF 
Consulting Foresters Directory pub- 
lished in the January 1958 Journat 
oF Forestry have been requested by 
mail to approve, correct, or revise their | 
listings for the new directory to he | 
published in the January 1959 Jour- 
NAL. 

Members doing consulting forestry 
work and whose names have not pre- | 
viously appeared are invited to apply 
now for listing. They should provide 
complete information following the 
form used in the List of Consulting 
Foresters published in the January 
1958 JouRNAL OF Forestry. Society | 
membership is a prerequisite for list- 
ing. Such 
standing, i.e., have paid their 1958 | 
dues. Consulting firms will be listed 
if one or more of the partners or en- | 


members must be in good 


ployees are members of the Society. 

November 1, 1958 is the last date on 
which listings will be accepted for 
publication in the January 1959 diree- 
tory. 


EEE 


Membership Applications 
and Advancements 


Proposals for admission, advancement, 
and reinstatements received in the Soci- 
ety office during the month of July are 
listed below. 

Action on the eligibility of those pro 
posed for membership as listed below 
will be taken by the Council as of Octo 
ber 1958. 

Communications from the voting mem 
bers regarding the membership eligibility 
of these persons should be received in 
the Society office prior to that date. 


Allegheny Section 


Student Grade | 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY 
Funk, C. V. 
Junior Grade 

Students Eligible for Automatic 
Advancement 

PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY 
Slagle, R. E. 


Appalachian Section 
Junior Grade 
Wiegand, W. E., consulting 
Conway, S. C.; Univ. of 
1950. 


forester, 
Ga., BSF 


Affiliate Grade 


Perry, J. D., forest tech., Int’] Paper 
Co., Marion, S. C. 
Pope, G. M., land examiner, Bowaters 


Carolina Corp., Catawba, 8. C. 
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William W. Mitchell (1903-1958) 


William W. Mitchell, age 54, personnel officer, Forest Products Laboratory, 
Forest Service, Madison, Wis., passed away suddenly Wednesday, June 25. 

Mr. Mitchell was born at Ontario, Calif, September 27, 1903. He graduated 
from the University of Idaho School of Forestry in June 1928 and ten years 
later received the L.L.B. degree from George Washington University, Washing- 


ton, D. C. 


Mr. Mitchell spent his entire forestry career with the Forest Service. He 
held membership in the Society of American Foresters, American Society for 
Public Administration, and the Forest Products Research Society. 





5 “Central Rocky Mountain Section 


Junior Grade 
Students Eligible for Automatic 
Advancement 
UNIVERSITY 
D. 


COLORADO STATE 
Kline, J. 


Member Grade 
Brown, D. L., dist. forester, Colorado 
State Forest Service, Montrose, Colo.; 
Colo. State BSF 1952 (Junior 1951). 


Gulf States Section 
Junior Grade 

Bozeman, ©. A., dist. forester, 

Fork, Miss. (Affiliate 1952). 

Curlin, J. W., forester, Int’] Paper Co., 
Minden, La. (Affiliate 1956). 

Maxwell, R. E., forester, Int’] Paper Co., 
Jena, La.; LPI, BSF 1954. 

Turnley, J. E., forester, Int’] Paper Co., 
Jena, La.; LSU, BSF 1949. 


Rolling 


Member Grade 

Akin, J, W., dist. forester, Southwestern 
Settlement & Development Co., San 
Augustine, Tex.; LPI, BSF 1951 (Jun- 
ior 1954). 

Henderson, J. W., forester, T. L. 
& Co., Ine., Ruston, La.; LPI, 
1951 (Junior 1954). 

Sims, J. R., P. O. Box 22085, Houston 


James 


BSF 


27, Tex. (Reinstatement). 
Affiliate Grade 
Henson, R. C., mgmt. forester, Grenada, 
Miss. 
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Hubbard, M. I., P. O. Box 277, 
La. (Reinstatement). 

McCauley, J. M., dist. forester, Tremont 
Lbr. Co., Chatham, La. 

Mills, F. W., forestry aide, Oxford, Miss. 


Zwolle, 


Inland Empire Section 
Junior Grade 
Gillette, J .E., Office of State Forester, 
Box 38, St. Maries, Idaho (Reinstate- 
ment). 


New England Section 
Affiliate Grade 


county 
Office, 


Sheehan, W. 
County 
N,. Hi. 


forester, 
Rochester, 


A., asst. 
Extension 


New York Section 
Junior Grade 
Van Aken, R. CG, US Army, Fort Gor- 
don, Ga.; State Univ. of N. Y., BSF 
1956, 
Students Eligible for Automatic 
Advancement 
Stare UNIVERSITY OF NEw York 
Damoth, F. E. 





Member Grade 
Axtell, A. G., consulting forester, Glens 
Falls, N. Y.; Univ. of Maine, BSF 
1942 (Junior 1954). 
Northern California Section 
Member Grade 
Caster, P. B., asst. forester, Scott Lbr. 
Co., Ine., Burney, Calif.; Univ. of 
Calif., BSF 1954 (Junior 1954). 


Northern Rocky Mountain Section 
Affiliate Grade 
Edwards, H. O., forester, Dept. of In- 
terior, Yellowstone Park, Wyo. 
Howell, O. B., asst. prof. of forestry, 
Mont. State, Missoula, Mont. 


Ozark Section 


Junior Grade 


Smart, D. G., farm forester, Mo. Cons. 
Comm., Kirksville, Mo.; Mich. College 
of M & T, BSF 1953 (Affiliate 1956). 


Member Grade 


Ray, H. C., P. O. Box 431, Fayetteville, 


Ark. (Reinstatement). 


Wengert, R. H., asst. dist. ranger, USFS, | 


| 
| 
Danville, Ark.; Purdue, BSF 1952 | 
(Junior 1952). | 
Affiliate Grade 
Benson, R. T., Forester, Fordyce Lbr. 


Co., Fordyee, Ark. 
Bratton, L. J., forester, Int’] Paper Co., | 
Sheridan, Ark. | 
Moore, R. J., forester, Int’] Paper Co., | 
Sheridan, Ark. | 


Puget Sound Section 
Student Grade 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
Prater, C. D. 


Junior Grade 
Johnston, H. C., dist. forester, Milwau- 
kee Land Co., Forks, Wash.; Wash. 


State, BSF 1950 (Affiliate 1952). | 


Southeastern Section 
Student Grade 
UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA 
Bollinger, R. W. 
UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA 
Johnson, H. H. 


Junior Grade 
Moses, F. H., forester, Florence, Ala.; | 
Univ. of Fla., BSF 1949. | 
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JOHN F. KELLOGG 


FORESTER 
BOX 135, ELIZABETH, LA. 
We do contract work in 
Louisiana:— 
Girdling cull hardwoods $6-$10 
per acre 
Poisoning town ants 1/3¢ per 
square yard of town 
Timber sales 10%-20% of 
stumpage received 


TREE FARM 1 
MANAGEMENT SERVICE 
1166-7th Avenue, West, Eugene, Oregon 


Protection—Reforestati I tory 
Utilization—Research 


Verne D. Bronson, Chief forester, Phone 5-5371 


W. E. JACKSON, Jr. 
Consulting Forest 
Engineer 
Sales—Management—Promotion 


R.F.D. 1 LEXINGTON, KY. 


ADIRONDACK FORESTRY, INC. 
David E. Strong Donald E. Peterson 
Consultants 
Estimates, Appraisals, Marketing 
Management Plans, Tree Planting, Preservation 


WILMINGTON, NEW YORK 


GEO. L. DRAKE... 
Forest Consultant 


902 Puget Sound Bank Building 
TACOMA 2, WASHINGTON 
MArket 7-0886 









































F. BRUCE LAMB 


Tropical Forestry Consultant 
Box 327 
CANON CITY, COLORADO 
a 


TIMBER CRUISING SELECTIVE MARKING 
WOODLAND MANAGEMENT G&G SALES 
DAMAGE APPRAISALS 


SANDHILL FORESTRY CO. 


W. J. MARSHBURN, JR., CONSULTANT 
Phone 2054 ROCKINGHAM, N. C. 























FORESTRY 
SERVICES 
FOR 


&* 


415 Friar Road, Chattanooga 11, Tenn. 
P. O. Box 417, Dunlap, Tenn. 
P. O. Box 564, Brookhaven, Miss. 








SOUTHERN TIMBER MANAGEMENT SERVICE, INC. 


HOME OFFICE: 209% N. 21st St., Birmingham, Ala. 


TIMBERLANDS 
AND 
TIMBER OPERATIONS 


404 Montgomery Ave., Sheffield, Ala. 
P. O. Box 964, Auburn, Ala. 
328 Brentwood Lane, Mobile, Ala. 














Tropical Domestic 


Forest Investment Consultants 


GREENACHES, INC. 


TECHNICAL REPORTS 
FEASIBILITY STUDIES 
TREE FARM MANAGEMENT 


M. P. LAZARA Perry O. DONALDSON 


Telephone: PArkway 3-3060 


ARTHUR H. PEDERSEN J. C. H. RoBERTSON 


4427 RAINIER AVE. SEATTLE 8, WASHINGTON 














POMEROY & McGOWIN 


FOREST MANAGER S 


Monticello, Arkansas Chapman, Alabama 














Soil Scientist Forester 


T. 8. Coile 


Forest Land Consultant 
Route 2, Box 376 Phones: 8-9240; 4902 
Durham, N. C. 


Soil-Site Surveys 


Land Appraisal 
Research 


Forest M 9 t Planning 





“Forest Management Based on Soil Productivity” 














FORESTRY| 
CONSULTING | 
SERVICES 








SPECIALIZED SERVICES TO PUBLIC UTILITIES 
AND FOREST OWNERS IN 48 STATES 


297 WEST MICHIGAN AVE. 
JACKSON, MICH. 





GEORGE D. BLAIR, RF 
DIRECTOR 




















KeirH Cranston, Forestry Consultant 
Service to Industry — Personnel Placement 
1. Listing of men available for jobs 
2. Listing of jobs and employment possibilities 
Leland, Mississippi — Headquarters in the Delta Hardwoods 
A Southwide Professional Service 
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Students Eligible for Automatic 
Advancement 
UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA 

Laird, J. S. 

Member Grade 
Morrow, W. H., asst. forester, U. 8S. Pipe 
& Foundry Co., Birmingham, Ala; 
Univ. of Ga.; BSF 1949 (Junior 1954), 
Nitz, J. H., dist. ranger, USFS, Anda- 
lusia, Ala.; Univ. of Minn., BSF 1950 

(Junior 1953). 


Affiliate Grade 
Hopkins, M. L., ranger, Rayonier Ince, 
Hortense, Ga. 


Upper Mississippi Valley Section 
Junior Grade 

MeDevitt, R. J., area forester, Minn. and 
Ontario Paper Co., International Falls, 
Minn. (Affiliate 1946). 

Pasieznyk, W. L., farm forester, N. D. 
School of Forestry, Lisbon, N. D.; 
Mont. State, BSF 1957. 

Students Eligible for Automatic 
Advancement 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
Blackbourn, R. A. 
Affiliate Grade 

3ormanis, A., forester, Iron Range Res- 
ervation & Rehabilitation Com., Hibb- 
_ling, Minn. 

Campbell, J. C., pulpwood buyer, Camp- 
bell Lbr. & Tbr. Co., Duluth, Minn. 


Wisconsin-Michigan Section 
Student Grade 
MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY 
Hateh, W. R. 
Junior Grade 
Montambo, K. R., forester, Wis, Cons. 
Dept., Tomahawk, Wis.; Mich. College 
of M & T, BSF 1955. 
Students Eligible for Automatic 
Advancement 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
Bruce, R. D. 
Member Grade 
Nelson, N. O., asst. supv. USFS, Iron- 
wood, Mich. (Reinstatement). 
Affiliate Grade 
MelIver, M., forester, Brimley, Mich. 


No Section 
Corresponding Member 

Fukuda, S., 883 Kuchiawano, Oaza, 
Awano-Machi, Kamitsuga-gun, Tochigi 
Prefectural, Japan. 

Hirano, K., 3 Sugizuma-cho, Fukushima 
City, Fukushima Prefectural, Japan. 
Ishitani, S., 396 Chizu, Chizu-cho, Yazu- 
gun, Totteri Prefectural, Japan . 
Kayin, N., 39 Sokak #33 Guzelyali, 

Izmir, Turkey. 

Khosrovi, H., general manager, Gilan 
Wood Industry Co., Ministry of Agri- 
culture, Iran— Tehran, College of 
Agric., BSF 1943. 

Kishi, E., 325, Kaneyama-cho, Mogami- 
gun, Yamagata Prefecture, Japan. 
Miyoshi, M., 1090 Tosei Nishi-ura, Tsu 

City, Mie Prefecture, Japan. 

Yokoi, J., 639, Nakashima, Oaza, Naka- 
gun, Nakagawa-cho, Tokushima Pre- 
fecture, Japan. 

Yokose, M., 368, 4-ku, Higashi-machi, 
Tottori City, Japan. 
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Forestry News 


Forest Conservation Stamp to Be Issued 


The 4-cent Forest Conservation com- 
memorative stamp, which goes on first- 
day sale on October 27, 1958, at 
Tucson, Ariz. at the annual meeting 
of the American Forestry Association, 
will be printed in three colors—yellow, 
brown, and green. The stamp, 0.84 by 
1.44 inches, arranged vertically, fea- 
tures the major aspects of forest con- 
servation, including new growth of 
young trees and the harvesting of ma- 
ture timber under scientific forest man- 
agement; home and shelter for wild- 
life and birds; and protected water- 
sheds, 

This first forest conservation stamp 
in history commemorates the 100th an- 
niversary of the birth of Theodore 
Roosevelt. It also salutes the many 
private and public agencies which have 
played a large part in the progress 
made in the protection and wise use of 
the nation’s natural resources. 

The Forest Conservation stamp was 
designed by Rudolph Wendelin, staff 
artist for the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. Mr. Wendelin has spe- 
cialized in art and illustrations of for- 
estry conservation and was given a 
Superior Service Award in 1957 by the 
Department of Agriculture for out- 
standing excellence in this field. 

Collectors desiring first day cancella- 
tions may send addressed envelopes to 
the Postmaster, Tueson, Ariz., togeth- 
er with money order remittance to 
cover the cost of the stamps to be 
affixed. An enclosure of medium 
weight should be placed in each en- 
velope and the flap turned in or sealed. 
The outside envelope to the Postmaster 
at Tucson should be endorsed “First 
Day Covers Forest Conservation 
Stamp.” Collectors should bear in mind 
that this is a vertical stamp and envel- 
opes should be addressed in the lower 
left corner, particularly when blocks 
are desired. 


The first day cancellation at Tucson 
will portray the head of “Smokey 
Bear” and the wording “Keep Amer- 
ica Green.” 








U.S. POSTAGE 


Fire Research Laboratory 
Plans Announced 


Plans for construction of a forest 
fire laboratory at Missoula, Mont., have 
been announced by the U. 8S. Forest 
Service. Director Reed W. Bailey of 
the Intermountain Forest and Range 
Experiment Station stated that the 
new research facility will be named the 
Northern Forest Fire Laboratory. 

Development of the laboratory and 
its research program will be under su- 
pervision of Jack S. Barrows, chief of 
Intermountain Station’s division of 
forest fire research at Missoula. 

The laboratory will conduct basic 
and applied research as part of a na- 
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CARL M. CARPENTER 
Consulting Forester 


Timber Management, Appraisals and Sales, 
Christmas Tree Specialist, Registered Surveyor 


NASHVILLE, INDIANA 








THE S. G. KEEDWELL CO. 
EMPORIA, VIRGINIA 


Forest appraisals, surveys 
and management plans. 








WILLIAM H. PRICE 
FOREST MANAGEMENT 
Specializing in 
Timber Tax Problems 


2626 W. Lynn—Seattle 99, Wash. 
Al der 7482 








FRANK J. LEMIEUX 


Forester 


833 WHITNEY BUILDING 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 














JOHN F. DAVIS 
Consulting Forester 


Timber Estimating 
Forest Management 


Snow Hill, Maryland Phone 469 








T. M. HOWERTON, JR. 


CONSULTING—MERCHANDISNIG 
MADISON, FLORIDA 








WM. T. COX 


CONSULTING FORESTER 
AND BIOLOGIST 


2186 DOSWELL AVE. 
SAINT PAUL 8, MINNESOTA 











EINO SAINIO 
Michigan 
Registered Forester 
Registered Land Surveyor 
NEWBERRY, MICHIGAN 











a 


ROBERT F. KNOTH & CO. 


Foresters —Timber Cruisers — Appraisers — Surveyors 


Domestic and Foreign Timber Data 


CHARLESTON 


SOUTH CAROLINA 














PRENTISS & CARLISLE €0., INC. 


CONSULTING FORESTERS 


Estimates ° Management 


Appraisals °* 
Members 
PauL E. Atwoop 

Georce D. CARLISLE 

WiLuiAm D. BARRON 


Georce T. CARLISLE 
Puitie P. CLEMENT 
Rosert W. AVERILL 


107 COURT STREET e BANGOR, MAINE 











GEORGE BANZHAF & COMPANY 


622 Worth Water Street MILWAUEESE 2 BRoadway 6-2008 


Consultants to the Wood Using Industries 








F. J. G. Johnson & Associates, Ltd. 


INDUSTRIAL FORESTERS 
CONSULTATIONS FIELD SERVICES 


MArine 0757 & 1825 425 Howe St. Vancouver 1, B.C. 








SPECIALIZING IN WESTERN FORESTS 


BIGLEY & FEISS Foresters, inc. 


Medford 


Phone SP 3-1725 


OREGON 


Phone DI 4-4712 











Forest Management Timber Estimates 


Tree Planting Landscaping 
PAUL B. DAVIS 
Consulting Forester 
118 E. Malta Road Oak Ridge 
Phone 5-4139 Tennessee 











TIMBERLAND MANAGEMENT, INVENTORY AND APPRAISAL 
OVER 50 MILLION ACRES SINCE 1910 


JAMES W. SEWALL COMPANY 


FOREST ENGINEERS 
OLD TOWN, MAINE 


SEWALL CO CANADA LTD FREDERICTON, NEW BRUNSWICK 
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tional program for developing new 
and improved methods of forest fire 
control. The staff will include forest- 
ers, meteorologists, engineers, chemists, 
and physicists. 

The laboratory building will be on 
federal land at the site of the Forest 
Service Aerial Fire Depot at the Mis- 
soula airport, 7 miles west of the city, 

The installation will be close to and 
will work closely with the U. S. Weath- 
er Bureau Fire Weather Forecasting 
Center near Missoula. Forest Service 
research meteorologists will use infor- 
mation gathered by the radar unit in 
studying lightning, winds, and other 
weather phenomena related to the start 
and spread of forest fires and will co- 
operate closely, as in the past, with 
scientists of the U. S. Weather Bureau. 
The Munitalp Foundation, Inc., of 
New York City is expected to continue 
its cooperation in fundamental forest 
fire meteorological research. This foun- 
dation has assisted in forest fire re- 
search during the past five fire seasons, 
particularly in studies of lightning- 
caused fires. 


Regional Forest Biology Labora- 
tory to Be Established in Ohio 


Research on midwestern forest biol- 
ogy problems will be conducted at a 
new laboratory to be established by 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
north of Columbus, Ohio. Provided for 
recently by Congress, the laboratory 
is the first of four such research facil- 
ities planned for various parts of the 
country. Research will be conducted 
jointly by the U. S. Forest Service and 
the Agricultural Research Service. The 
unit will be administered as a part of 
the Central States Forest Experiment 
Station, Columbus. Dr. W. G. Me- 
Ginnies, director of the Experiment 
Station, said a 15,000-square-foot build- 
ing will be constructed, containing of- 
fices and laboratories for about 15 sei- 
entists. 

The laboratory will serve the North- 
Central region of the country and will 
be devoted chiefly to basic research in 
the fields of forest insects and diseases. 
This work will be headed up by Russell 
R. Whitten, chief of the station’s 
Division of Forest Insect Research and 
by Dr. Carl E. Seliskar, chief of the 
Division of Forest Disease Research. 


In addition, insect and disease pests of 


ornamental trees will be studied in a 
special section under the direction of 
Roger U. Swingle, pathologist, of the 
Agricultural Research Service. Con- 
struction of the laboratory is to begin 
next spring and the building is sched- 
uled for completion in 1960. 
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Industrial & Private 





Vertrees Young to Director Post 


Vertrees Young of Bogalusa, La., 
was recently elected a director of Crown 
Zellerbach Corporation, replacing Jo- 
seph M. Arndt of St. Louis, Mo., who 
retired from the company’s 19-member 
board. Mr. Young is vice president of 
Crown Zellerbach and general manager 
of mill and timber operations of the 
Corporation’s Gaylord Container Divi- 
sion. 

Edwin J. Spiegel, senior vice presi- 
dent of Crown Zellerbach and general 
manager of the Gaylord division, an- 
nounced that Mr. Young retired from 
active, day-to-day management duties 
on July 31, 1958 at the age of 65 in 
accordance with the standard retire- 
ment procedure for Crown Zellerbach 
Corporation and its divisions. 

Carrying out the future plans for 
the three top Gaylord executives out- 
lined at the time of the 1955 merger 
into Crown Zellerbach, Mr. Young will 
still be closely concerned with the busi- 
ness in a consulting capacity in addi- 
tion to his active participation on the 
Board of Directors. In a similar man- 
ner, Mr. Arndt beeame a consultant 
after his retirement from active man- 
agement in May 1957—and he will 
continue to serve as a consultant after 
his retirement from the board. 

Following Mr. Young’s retirement, 
W. F. Gillespie continues as general 
manager of the Bogalusa mill opera- 
tions including the mill’s wood pro- 
eurement activities. H. L. Custer will 
continue as general manager of the 
Dresden and Baltimore, Ohio, mills. 
The operation of all Gaylord mills will 
be under the executive supervision of 
K. W. Erickson, Crown Zellerbach’s 
vice president for manufacturing. 
Similarly, P. M. Garrison will continue 
as manager of timber operations for 
the Gaylord division forest lands in 
Louisiana and Mississippi. These op- 
erations will be under the executive 
supervision of D. S. Denman, Crown 
Zellerbach’s senior vice president for 
timber. 


Heads Wood Promotion Program 


Mortimer B. Doyle, executive vice 
president of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers Association, has an- 
nounced the appointment of Loren F. 
Dorman as director of advertising and 
for the NLMA with 
specific responsibilities in connection 
with the newly created nation-wide 


merchandising 





wood promotion program of the lum- 
ber industry. 

Prior to accepting his new post, Dor- 
man was advertising manager and as- 
sistant director of public relations for 
the Weyerhaeuser Timber Company, 
Tacoma, Wash. 


T. R. Sheldon Assumes Post 
on Dennis Retirement 


Henry M. Dennis, assistant vice 
president of Scott Paper Company 
and manager of the Timber Division 
of the company’s West Coast Division, 
retired from his position on July 1. 
He will become a consultant to the 
company. 

T. Robert Sheldon, assistant to Mr. 
Dennis, assumed full responsibility as 
manager of the West Coast Timber 
Division activities effective with the re- 
tirement. Sheldon joined the Division 
in 1956. A graduate of the New York 
State College of Forestry he also holds 
a master’s degree from that institu- 
tion. During his Naval service from 
1942 to 1946, he was assigned to the 
Lumber Board of the War Production 
Board. 


Industry Merger Announced 


St. Paul and Tacoma Lumber Co. 
merged with and into St. Regis Paper 
Co. on June 30, 1958. 

The lumber manufacturing, plywood, 
retail yard, and store businesses of the 
St. Paul and Tacoma Lumber Co. 
are now operated as the St.Paul 
and Tacoma Lumber Co., Division of 
St. Regis Paper Co., with offices at 
1220 St. Paul Avenue, Tacoma, Wash. 

The logging operations of St. Paul 
and Tacoma Lumber Co. are consolid- 
ated with similar present operations of 
St. Regis Paper Co., and both opera- 
tions will be carried on as St. Regis 
Paper Co., Logging Department, with 
its office at 1216 St. Paul Avenue, 
Tacoma, Wash. 


C. of C. Reappoints Resources 


Committee Chairman 


Reappointment of David L. Francis, 
president of the Princess Elkhorn Coal 


Company, Huntington, W. Va., as 
chairman of the Natural Resources 


Committee, Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, has been announced 
by chamber president William A. Me- 
Donnell. Mr. Francis is also a diree- 
tor of the Chamber. 

With representation from all parts 
of the country, the 44-member com- 
mittee helps to guide National Cham- 
ber policy on issues affecting coal, elec- 
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NATHAN D. CANTERBURY 


Consulting Forester 


5701 JACKSON ST. 
HOUSTON 4, TEXAS 








JOHN G. GUTHRIE 
Consulting Forester 


BOX 517 WIGGINS, MISS. 


PHONE WALNUT 8-4958 








PAUL M. SANDERS 
Consulting Forester 
916 YEON BLDG. 
PORTLAND 4, OREGON 


Telephone: CApitol 8-3536 








TIMBER ESTIMATES, SELECTIVE MARKING 
TIMBER APPRAISALS, MANAGEMENT PLANS 


S. LEIGH WILSON 
Consulting Forester 
MEMBER SOCIETY OF AMERICAN FORESTERS 
PHONE 7370 


605 Camellia Circle, Florence, S. C. 














JACK M. HALL 


Consulting Forester 
Appraisals - Selective Marking 
Machine Tree Planting Service 


MOULTRIE, GEORGIA 








“Our Business is Serving 
Your Business” 


RAYMOND M. MILLER 
Consulting and Marketing 


P. O. Box 802 PHONE 51875 


JAMESTOWN, NEW YORK 








TIMBER MANAGEMENT SERVICE 
R. W. MEZGER 
Consulting Forester 
Member, Association of Consulting Foresters 


Klamath Falls, Oregon 








G. Ed. KNAPP 
D. L. Martindale 


Consulting Foresters 


1410 Broadway 
MACON, GEORGIA 











Porcius F. Crank, Jr. 


Consulting Forester 


Point Harbor North Carolina 
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ALBERT G. HALL 


Forestry Relations Counsel 
Consulting Forester 
Member, Association of Consulting Foresters 
810 18th St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 








TEX-LA LAND MANAGEMENT 
SERVICE 


KIRBYVILLE, TEXAS 
“A Complete Land and Forest 
Consulting Service” 

A. C. Bace Jr., Gen. Manager 








LOGGING COST ESTIMATES APPRAISALS 
SURVEYS AND MANAGEMENT CRUISING 


INTERMOUNTAIN TIMBER SERVICE 


Know Your Timber Values and Logging Costs 
THOMAS (Tom) C. CLIFTON Tel. 2-4300 


Consulting Forester 4101 State St. 
Boise, Idaho 








ROBERT C. FRAUNBERGER 
MANAGEMENT CONSULTANT 
FOREST PRODUCTS INDUSTRIES 
Registered Forester 
626 BLACK ROCK ROAD 
BRYN MAWR, PENNA. 








CLYDE S. MARTIN... 


Forest Consultant 
902 Puget Sound Bank Building 
TACOMA 2, WASHINGTON 
MArket 7-0886 








PAUL T. WINSLOW 
Consulting Forest Engineer 


ESTIMATES—APPRAISALS—MANAGEMENT 
STAATSBURGH-ON-HUDSON, N. Y, 








Consulting Forester Forest Surveyor 


JOHN STOCK 
Specializing in Adirondack Forest 
and Tax Problems 


Box 311 Tupper Lake, N. Y 








LEON ALLEN NIX 


Consulting Forester 
TIMBER APPRAISAL AND 
OPERATING PLANS 
REGISTERED PROFESSOR FORESTER 
260 Main St. 
BRAMPTON, ONT., CANADA 








Reforestation Arboriculture 
S. GAYLEY ATKINSON 


Consulting Forester 
Huntingdon Road 
Huntingdon Valley, Pa. 

















trie power, land management and graz- 
ing, forestry, mining, oil and gas, and 
water resources. 

Committee members concerned with 
forestry are Howard D. Bennett, Ap- 
palachian Hardwood Manufacturers, 
Ine.; Hardin R. Glascock, Jr., Western 
Forestry & Conservation Assoc.; Dave 
James, Simpson Logging Co.; Peter 
D. Joers, Dierks Forests, Ine.; Ber- 
nard L. Orell, Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Co.; and Earl Porter, Southern Kraft 
Division, International Paper Co. 


C. R. Binger Assistant to Head 
of Minnesota-Ontario Company 


C. R. Binger, general manager of 


| the National Pole and Treating divi- 


sion of Minnesota and Ontario Paper 


| Company, was promoted to assistant 


to the president of the company, effee- 
tive July 1. 

Einar T. Erickson, industrial sales 
representative for the company’s In- 
sulite division, was named to sueceed 
Binger as general manager of National 


| Pole and Treating. 


Both continue to 


executives will 


| make their headquarters in Minneap- 


| olis. 


Binger was assistant general man- 
ager of the National Pole and Treating 
division prior to his promotion to the 
managership November 1, 1957. He 
joined Mando as a forester in 1946 
and in 1948 became assistant to the 


| director of forest management. From 


1952 until his transfer to National Pole 
in Minneapolis, he was forest manage- 
ment officer for Mando’s Canadian sub- 


| sidiary, The Ontario-Minnesota Pulp 


and Paper Co., Ltd., with headquarters 


| in Fort Frances, Ont. He is a gradu- 


ate of the University of Minnesota’s 
school of forestry and holds a master’s 
degree from Yale University. 


Pulp and Paper Foundation 
Scholarships Mount 
The Scholarship Committee of the 


Pulp and Paper Foundation, Ine., has 
awarded 55 scholarships totaling $91,- 


| 550 to students in the school of for- 





estry at North Carolina State College. 

In reporting this, Professor C. E. 
Libby, head of the Pulp and Paper 
Technology Curriculum in the college’s 
School of Forestry, said 30 scholar- 
ships for students already enrolled at 
the college were renewed and 25 fresh- 
men or students transferring from 
other institutions were awarded new 
scholarships. 

The annual value of the renewed 
scholarships amounts to $18,550, and 
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the annual value of the new scholar- 
ships totals $11,950, Professor Libby 
said. Total annual value of the 55 
awards is $30,500 or a grand total 
covering the remaining years of study 
for the recipients of $91,550. 

The scholarships range in value from 
$300 to $750 per year. 





Public 





Howard Hopkins, Assistant Chief 
of Forest Service, Retires 


Howard Hopkins, assistant chief of 
the Forest Service since 1947, retired 
June 30 after more than 35 years of 
service. 

Mr. Hopkins started his Forest Serv- 
ice career in 1923 in Colorado. Subse- 
quently, he served as forest supervisor 
in Minnesota, as assistant regional for- 
ester in the East, and as associate 
regional forester in California. For 
several years prior to becoming assist- 
ant chief he was head of the Forest 
Service cooperative programs with the 
states and private landowners for in- 
creasing productivity of private forest 
lands. 

He was also assistant director of the 
New England Timber Salvage Admin- 
istration set up to harvest and market 
the timber thrown by the 1938 hur- 
ricane. During World War II Mr. 
Hopkins directed the Timber Produc- 
tion War Project, which helped speed 
up the production of lumber and other 
forest products for the war effort. 

Mr. Hopkins was born in New Ha- 
ven, Conn. in 1899. He received his 
B.A. degree from Yale in 1921 and 
his master’s degree in forestry from 
there in 1923. 


Shepherd Promoted to 
Intermountain Post 


Weldon O. Shepherd of Washington, 
D. C., has been appointed chief of the 
Division of Range Management Re- 
search at Intermountain Forest and 
Range Experiment Station, according 
to announcement by Director Reed W. 
Bailey. Dr. Shepherd succeeds the late 
Lincoln Ellison who was killed last 
March by an avalanche while skiing at 
Snow Basin. During the interim Odell 
Julander has served as acting chief of 
the division. 

At the time of his appointment, Dr. 
Shepherd was assistant chief range 
conservationist in the Forest Service 
Division of Range Management Re- 
search in Washington, D. C. He had 
been in the Washington Office since 
early in 1954, 
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California Station Expands 
Watershed Research 


Transfer of two research workers 
and realignment of research projects 
to strengthen watershed management 
research by the U. 8S. Forest Service 
in California have been announced by 
Keith Arnold, director of the Califor- 
nia Forest and Range Experiment 
Station. 

Jesse D. Sinclair, formerly in charge 
of the San Dimas Experimental For- 
est, is being transferred from Glen- 
dora to the Station headquarters in 
Berkeley. In his new position, Sinclair 
will serve as technical assistant to Walt 
Hopkins, chief of the station’s division 
of watershed management research. 

Jay R. Bentley, currently assigned 
to Berkeley as leader of the coopera- 
tive fuel-break project, will become 
center leader in charge of watershed 
management and chaparral flammabil- 
ity studies at the Glendora office. 

One plan to be worked out will set 
up coordinated brushland watershed 
research for all of California. Another 
will outline over-all watershed research 
projects for the entire California re- 


gion. 


Range Researchers Promoted 


Appointment of Merton J. Reed to 
the position of assistant to the chief 
of range management research in the 
California Forest and Range Experi- 
ment Station was announced in July 
by Keith Arnuld, director of the sta- 
tion, Berkeley. Reed transferred to the 
California Station from the Blue 
Mountain Research Center at Le 
Grande, Ore., a branch of the Pacific 
Northwest Forest and Range Experi- 
ment Station. 

Promotion and transfer of George 
A. Garrison, leader of the Mid-Colum- 
bia Research Center at Wenatchee, 
Wash., to replace Reed was announced 
by R. W. Cowlin, director of the Pa- 
cifie Northwest Forest and Range Ex- 
periment Station, U. 8S. Forest Service, 
Portland, Ore. 


Eriksson Heads Timber Manage- 
ment in USFS Denver Office 


Horace C. Eriksson, supervisor of 
the Ouachita National Forest, Hot 
Springs, Ark., has replaced Arthur L. 
Nelson as timber management division 
head in the Forest Service’s Denver 
Regional Office. Mr. Nelson retired 
July 10 after 35 years with the Forest 
Service. 

Eriksson is a native of Southbury, 
Conn., and a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Connecticut. Except for short 





periods and a tour of duty with a for- 
estry unit of the army engineers in 
Africa and Italy during World War 
II, all of Eriksson’s forestry work has 
been in the Southern region of the 
Forest Service. 

Mr. Nelson headed the Division of 
Timber Management for 14 years. 





Education 





Bruns New Forestry Head at 
University of New Hampshire 


Paul E. Bruns of Missoula, Mont., 
has been appointed chairman of the 
University of New Hampshire Depart- 
ment of Forestry. He succeeds Clark 
L. Stevens. 

Professor Bruns received the A.B. 


Pavut E. 


BrRUNS 


degree from New York University and 
the M.F. from Yale. Following gradua- 
tion he served briefly with the North- 
Forest Experiment Station 
and was for two years woodlands man- 
ager for a Vermont veneer company. 

During the period 1947-1955 he was 
on the faculty of Montana State Uni- 
versity School of Forestry, leaving to 
engage in consulting forestry. 

He is the author of Applied Forest 
Management. 


eastern 


Duerr to Study Forest Resources 
in Pacific Northwest 


William A. Duerr, chairman of the 
forestry economics department at the 
New York State College of Forestry, 
will spend about a year in the Pacific 
Northwest, making an economie anal- 
ysis of trends and developments in the 
forest resource situation in western 
Washington, western Oregon, and 
northen California. The announcement 
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was made by R. W. Cowlin, director 
of the Pacific Northwest Forest and 
Range Experiment Station. 

Before joining the staff of the New 
York forestry college in 1952, Dr. 
Duerr worked 18 years for the U. S. 
Forest Service, chiefly in the South. 
His last Forest Service assignment was 
as assistant chief of forest economics 
‘research in the agency’s Washington, 
D. C. office. 

Dr. Duerr has a B.S.F. degree from 
Iowa State College, an M.S. degree 
in agricultural economics from the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, and a doctorate 
in economies from Harvard University. 


Shipman Joins Clemson Staff 


R. D. Shipman has been appointed 
associate professor of forestry at Clem- 
son College, it was announced recently 
by Koloman Lehotsky, head of Clem- 
son’s Department of Forestry. 

Dr. Shipman was formerly employed 
by the U. S. Forest Service, having 
worked in the Lake States Region and 
at the Southeastern Forest Experi- 
ment Station. 

He received his B.S.F. and M.F. de- 











Ten years of 
TROPICAL FOREST MANAGEMENT 
A consulting specialty 


GREENACRES, INC. 


3604 GENESEE ST., SEATTLE 8, WASHINGTON 








FRANK E. KARPICK 
130 Kay Street 
Buffalo 15, New York 
Consultant to Municipalities—Specializ- 
ing in Shade Tree Planting Programs and 
Shade Tree Maintenance Problems — 
Northeastern United States 








NORTHERN TREE COMPANY 
Professional Forestry Services 
Thomas F. Schweigert, Pres. 

Member, A iation of 0 


Penney Building 
Michigan 


lting Foresters 





Petoskey 








Phone WAlnut 8-4928 


RANDLE J. DEDEAUX 


CONSULTING FORESTER 
P.O. Box 57 PERKINSTON, MISS. 








POND & MOYER CO., INC. 
Consulting Foresters 
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Machine Tree Planting Service 
107 HOMESTEAD RD., ITHACA, M. Y. 























A treasury of practical, 
down-to-earth information 


for the Southern tree farmer 





AN INVALUABLE GUIDE 


ON HOW TOGROW TREES FOR PROFIT 


he experience and know-how of more than 40 well known forestry 

and timber experts speak from the pages of this new edition of 
the Forest Farmer Manual to make it an indispensable working tool 
for the timber grower, producer and processor. A practical what-to-do 
and how-to-do guidebook, you will find on every page authoritative 
answers to questions that arise day in and day out in the woodlands 
of the South — questions on management practices, fire protection, in- 
sects and disease, planting methods, harvesting, marketing, tools and 
equipment, forest laws, taxation, etc. Don’t guess when you can con- 
sult the experts for little more than 1¢ a day. 


$4.00 a copy—Order today from 


THE FOREST FARMERS ASSOCIATION 
P. O. Box 7284, Station C e Atlanta, Georgia 
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grees at the University of Michigan in 
1947 and his Ph.D. in forestry at 
Michigan State University in 1952. 


Michigan University Holds 
Seventh Woodworking Course 


University of Michigan’s Depart- 
ment of Wood Technology was host to 
its seventh annual trouble shooting 
course for executives, plant personnel, 
equipment suppliers, and quality con- 
trol men of the woodworking industry 
at the university August 4-8. 

The teaching staff announced for the 
course included James S. Bethel, direc- 
tor of the Forest Products Laboratory, 


North Carolina State College, and 
from the University of Michigan’s 
staff Glen P. Bruneau, supervisor, 


wood technology laboratory; Norman 
C. Franz, associate professor of wood 
technology; and Stephen B. Preston, 
chairman, Department of Wood Tech- 
nology. 





Allied 





Forest Products Research 
Society Names New Officers 


New officers for the Forest Products 


Research Society were announced dur- 
ing the annual business meeting June 
24 in Madison, Wis. President for the 
coming year is W. Jeter Eason, vice- 
president, Nickey Brothers Inc., Mem- 
phis, Tenn. E. S. Harrar, dean, School 
of Forestry, Duke University, Dur- 
ham, N. C., was elected president-elect. 
Elected vice-president was R. H. Berry, 
Scott Lumber Co., Burney, Calif. 

J. J. Allegretti, director, product 
development, Masonite Corp, Chicago, 
was elected to a three-year term as 
North-Central Regional Board Mem- 
ber. F. E. Dickinson, director, Univer- 
sity of California, Forest Products 
Laboratory, Richmond, was elected 
Southwest Regional Board Member. 


Plans for Institute of 
Wood Engineering 


As a first step towards professional 
affiliation for graduates of forest prod- 
ucts curricula, a group of Forest Prod- 
ucts Research Society members met at 
Madison, Wis. on June 22, and estab- 
lished the nucleus of a professional 
society with the tentative title of 
“American Institute of Wood Engi- 
neering.” 

A temporary constitution was adopt- 
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ed for the group. The elected officers 
were instructed to evaluate this ten- 
tative constitution and draw up a plan 
for a permanent organization within 
the next 2 years. 

Because the objectives of the group 
are closely related to those of the For- 
est Products Research Society, the offi- 


, cers were instructed to seek means of 


affiliating with that Society. 

The officers of the American Insti- 
tute of Wood Engineering are: 

President—Dr. J. S. Bethel, North 
Carolina State College; 

Vice president—Dr. H. O. Fleischer, 
U.S. Forest Products Laboratory; 

Secretary-treasurer—Dr. R. L. 
Youngs, U. §. Forest Products Labo- 
ratory ; 

Trustees—Dr. Fred Dickinson, Cali- 
fornia Forest Products Laboratory; 
Mr. A. F. Muschler, Edward Hines 
Lumber Company; Dr. A. J. Panshin, 
Michigan State University. 








Teaching Position Open 


Immediate teaching and research posi- 
tion open for young assistant professor in 
silviculture and management. Ph.D. or 
requirements near fulfillment necessary. 
Least starting salary $6,270 on 12-month 
basis. Apply Head, Forestry Department, 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N. J. 




















SAFEST, SIMPLEST 
DRIP TORCH YOU CAN USE 


F ORESTER 
Seal-Tite Torch 


Provided with fuel trap, check 
valve and flash-hack screen 





to protect you from explosion 
hazards. 











Welded tank with cushion 
base, double bottom, oil proof 
gaskets and tight valves 
SEALTITE against leakage. 


No Pressure—No Preheating. 
Burns diesel oil, stove oil or 
mixed fuels with low flash- 
point. 


Approved for use by 
U. S. Forest Service 


Manufactured By 


WESTERN FIRE 
EQUIPMENT CO. 


69 Main St. San Francisco, California 














The SCHOOL That Comes to YOU 


If you live in an isolated area, Calvert SCHOOL-AT-HOME 
Courses can provide, by mail, a modern education for your 
child. Kindergarten through 8th grade courses stress the three 
R’s, science, and cultural subjects. They are kept up to date 
by continuous pretesting in Calvert’s famous laboratory-school. 


YOU NEED NO TEACHING EXPERIENCE 
Parents are supplied with complete step-by-step teaching in- 
structions. Calvert Courses are often used to enrich the educa- 
tional experience of the above-average child. Start any time, 
transfer easily to other schools. 53rd year. Non-profit. 


Catalog (give age, grade): 950 Tuscany Rd., Baltimore 10, Md. 

















20 MILLION TREES A YEAR| 


Seedlings for Christmas Tree and Forest Tree 
plantings. Transplants for Conservationists, Tim- 
ber Operators and Farmers. 

All Musser stock is from selected seed with good 
heredity characteristics. Our tremendous volume 
means wide selection at a price saving to you. 


For example: — WorwAy SPRUCE—fast grow- 
SEE THE ing, 2-yr., Ss. 5 to 10”, per 1,000, 
$35.00 





DIFFERENCE 1 


*Heavy Roots and Write for Anee 


Sturdy Tops of 
with wholesale planting list. Ask for 


Musser Seedlings 
compared with or- J 
Free Christmas Tree Growers’ Guide. 


dinary seedlings. 


MUSSER FORESTS, INC.) woitks o. | 
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Forestry Employment 





Positions Available 





Capable Forester Wanted: 
Experienced in cruising and purchasing 
timber in the Connecticut and Massa- 
chusetts area. Good position open to 
right person. 

Box J. Journal of Forestry, Mills 
Building, Washington 6, D. C. 











Opening available for young assistant or asso- 
ciate professor in forest utilization and tech- 
nology, beginning September, 1959. Ph.D. neec- 
essary, or requirements near fulfillment. Some 
teaching experience and interest in research 
desirable. Salary range (9 months basis) 
$6500 to $7000, depending on qualifications 
Apply to Dean, College of Forest, Range, and 
Wildlife Management, Utah State University, 
Logan, Utah. 








Positions Wanted 





Position desired by forester with B.S. degree in 
Forest Utilization 1952 with a progressive firm, 
Age 29, married, one child. Experience in- 
cludes forest management, pulp manufacturing, 
and quality control at insulating board and 
hardboard plant. Desire employment in South 
in private industry with lumber-veneer or other 
allied wood utilization. 

Box G, Journal of Forestry, Mills Building, 
Washington 6, D. C. 

Forester, B.S., in forest management 1956, 
Age 24, single. Will be released from Army 
service in October. Experience: Southeast. De- 
sire position with private industry in the South- 
east, preferably, Florida. 

Box H, Journal of Forestry, 
Washington 6, D. C. 





Mills Building, 


Forester, B.S.F., 1955, University of Washing- 
ton. Age 25, married, 3 years U.S. Air Force 
principally with M.A.T.S. 1500 hours. Com- 
mercial pilot, single and multi engine land, 
DC-6, DO-7, instrument. Restricted radiotele- 
phone permit. Release from active duty, No- 
vember 1958. Forestry experience in photo in- 
terpretation and cruising for stocking and taxa- 
tion evaluation. Desire position utilizing avia- 


tion and forestry experience. Prefer western 
United States. 
Box I, Journal of Forestry, Mills Building, 


Washington 6, D. C 


Forester, B-S.F., 1950. Married, age 37, two 
children. Seven years experience in Forest 
Management. Single employment in Southern 
Forestry; pine and hardwood management. 
Presently employed; desire to relocate in same 
field. 

Box K, Journal of Forestry, Mills Building, 
Washington 6, D. C. 





Forester, B.S.F. 1953. Age 29, single. Militaty 
obligations completed. Employed for the past 
four years by a Lake States paper company. 
Experience includes cruising, road_ location, 
line running, photo interpretation, and scaling; 
also responsible for procurement of pulpwood 
and in charge of pulpwood landing. Will con- 
sider foreign employment. 

Box L, Journal of Forestry, Mills Building, 
Washington 6, D. C. 








June 1958, Michigan College of Mining & Tech- 
nology. Single, age 23, no Military obligations. 
Consider all locations. 
Box M, Journal of Forestry, 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Mills Building, 





Forester, B.S., Forest Management, 1956, Ore- 
gon State. Age 24, single. Will complete two 
years of active military duty as Naval Officer 
November 1958. Summer experience in forest 
research and fire control in Oregon and Cali- 
fornia. Desire position in private industry 
offering career opportunities. Northwestera 
states preferred, but other regions considered. 
Box N, Journal of Forestry, Mills Building, 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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The “440” Crawler equipped 
with Gearmatic Winch skids 
out a payload of timber. John 
Deere Crawlers are naturals for 
clearing, dozing, digging, load- 
ing, hauling, and other wood- 


Hauling logs, pulpwood, finished lumber. 


JOHN DEERE 


LOGGING 


Tractors and Equipment 


JOHN DEERE 





‘Eager Beaver’ of the Woodlands 


V —_— you measure your output by log feet of timber 
or cords of pulpwood, it’s sure to reach a higher figure if you’ve a 
John Deere Crawler Tractor in camp. No wonder it’s called the 
“eager beaver of the woodlands’”—to see this nimble, aggressive 
unit demonstrate its big appetite for work is to see a picture of 
time, power, and motion used at their thriftiest. 

Economical to buy, to operate, and to maintain, John Deere 
Crawlers are available either in the rugged standard 4- or 5-roller 
“420” or in the huskier-than-ever new 5-roller “440” models. 
Both are available with optional three-way hydraulic systems 
and clutch-type direction reverser, and a choice of a complete line 
of woodland equipment. 

















” 1 
| SEND FOR FREE LITERATURE 
| JOHN DEERE @ INDUSTRIAL DIVISION | 
| MOLINE, ILLINOIS e@ DEPT. D-78-E | 
| Please send me information on [] “440” Crawler, 420” Craw- | 
| ler, and Logging Attachments. | 
Name. | 
| Firm ; 
| Address. | 
| City. State | 
Lo. ] 





with the HOMELITE 


7-Month Guarantee 


Put yourself and keep yourself in the money-making picture with 


the Homelite 7-21 gear-drive chain saw. eg 


. . . * = 
You put yourself in the money-making picture because the 7-21 cuts ~~, 


“e, 


Sy 


so fast so well. It fells trees up to 7 feet in diameter, cuts 20” trees in 
18 seconds. It weighs only 21 pounds* and is easy to handle in even 
the roughest terrain. You have a choice of straight blades from 14” to 
60” to match any cutting job. And for special cutting jobs, there are 
clearing bar, brush cutter, and 14” and 18” plunge-cut bows available. G ea r-drive 

You keep yourself in the money-making picture because the Homelite 
7-21 stands up under day-in-day-out cutting. With the Homelite Magic 
7 features .. . (1) new cylinder design has 12% more cooling area 71 ounds* 
(2) tough, drop-forged, counter-balanced crankshaft gives smooth p 
performance (3) revolutionary intake valve increases engine power 
(4) finger-tip plunger pumps oil directly to chain (5) automatic governor “ut . 
cuts engine wear (6) automatic clutch stops chain when throttle is re- C u t Ss 2 0 tre es in 1 8 S eco nds 
leased (7) large air filter keeps out sawdust, dirt, snow. 

And the Homelite 7-21 is guaranteed for 7 months! Have a free demonstration at your nearest Homelite dealer. 


*less bar and chain 


find Your Manufacturers of carryable 
Homelite Dealer pumps, generafors, 
In The chain saws, blowers 

‘Yellow Pages’ In Canada: A DIVISION OF TEXTRON INC. 
aed Terry Machinery Co., Ltd. 4109 RIVERDALE AVENUE, PORT CHESTER, NEW YORK 
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